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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


—@— 
We have ity to say, the communi- T. N. says, 1 read in the 79th Number 
cations of the late . J. J. Conybeare to of The Unique, that Gray the is buried 
the British Bi (alluded to in p. im the church-yard of Stoke sg Buck- 


876) commenced in 1814, with vol. IV. 
and consisted of the ing articles: ‘An 
Account of Sir » MS.’—‘The Kyng 
and the Hermyt, MS,’—* Author of Chevy 
Chace.’—* Ric’ Sheall.’—* Apollo, Ty- 
rius, &c.’—* Inedited Poem of John Wal- 
is.’ —* Of the Lay of Dame Smith ;’—and 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Poem on the Battle — 

Mr. oom Sonam queries will be 
readily answere any respectable dealer 
in old books. —— 

Aw otp Susscriser will receive the in- 
formation he wishes, on the su’ of Mr. 
Tysen’s MSS. by application to the very in- 
telligent Mr. Sotheby of Wellington-street. 

In answer to EL. Part i. p. 290, we 
have to state, that a branch of the family 
of Warde is still resident at Westerham in 


Kent ; and if E. L. will 1 
sient Kio wishes to Srfoenne, Usian, 
ther information might be obtained. 

We shall be happy to receive the pro- 

View of U Parsonage House, 
the birth-place of Dr. Young. 

We are obliged to A Barrister, who 
has written some sensible Letters on the 
Metropolitan Courts of Requests in several 
of our late Numbers, but we must decline 
his liberal offer. We beg to recommend 
‘The Pamphleteer” to him as a useful me- 
dium of farther communicating his wishes 
to the public. 

The attention of the public has been 
much attracted of late to the celebrated Lo- 
gan Stone in Cornwall. There is a very 
singular one near West Hoathly, S. W. of 
East Grinstead, Sussex, called ‘‘ Great upon 
Little.”—M, is not apprised of any repre- 
sentation of it being published ; and recom- 
mends it to the attention of some volunteer 
artist for the enrichment of our pages. 

It is perfectly consonant to the true 
See ting er te a a 

ion or those of the founder in a ju- 
dicious and correct manner on the front of 
an edifice, as appears by most of our public 
buildings, universities, &c. H. C. B. wishes 
to kaow why this good old custom is de- 

from at the new St. Paul’s School, 
= at the building erected by the Mercers’ 

mpany at Highgate ? 

A Constant Susscriper says, **C. W. 
is mistaken, in supposing the Royal Dukes 
to possess Scotch Peerages, though they 
derive titles from places in Scotland; he is 
also mistaken as to the Earldom of Tippe- 
rary and Barony of Arthlow, which are not 
Trish Peerages, but of the United King- 


dom,” 


spot that furnished the Poet with such beau- 
tiful imagery pourtrayed in that immortal 


ie observes, ‘* An inquiry has 
been made about the family of Sainthill, a 
branch of which is described as of Morton, 
Part i. p. 215. Iam inclined to think it 
was Moreton Hampstead. About a mile 


gisters of Moreton-Hampstead, which do 
not commence before the year 1603. I 
likewise find by an Inguis. p. m. taken at 
Exeter in 1572, upon the death of Peter 
Sainthill of Bradninch, that he held lands 
called Yellworthy under the Courtenays, 
situate at Moreton. Yellworthy is in the 

ish of Moreton-Hampstead, and still 
orms a part of the Courtenay estate, being 
now the property of Viscount Courtenay. 
This appears to be decisive, with respect to 
the situation of Morton, as connected with 
the Sainthills. I have seen a letter from a 
descendant of the Sainthills of Bradninch, 
in which he says, ‘ Peter Sainthill, who died 
at Bradninch, had two sons, the younger, 
John, is styled De Mourton.’” 

In our Suprtementary Numser, pub- 
lished on the 1st of Feb. 1825, will be given 
several interesting articles, particularly de- 
scriptions, accompanied by illustrative En- 
gravings, of [de Hill Chapel, and the Tomb 
of Bp. Porteus, Sundridge, Kent; Lamb 
Row, Chester ; o-Bardic Monument in 
Nutfield Church, Surrey, &c. &c.—Also, 
Reviews of Rameses; Parry’s Cambrian 
Plutarch; C. T. Thackrah’s Lectures on 
Digestion and Diet; Stevenson’s Historical 
Sketch of the Progress of Discovery; 
Snélson on the ization of the World ; 
&e,—With Title, Index, &e. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Greek AND Roman ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 4. 

Y friend the Chevalier Brénd- 

sted, Chargé des Affaires from 
the Court of Denmark to that of 
Rome, who arrived a few months 
back in this country, brought with 
him many curious antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, consisting of 
bronzes, coins, armour, vases, terra 
cottas, statues, &c. Among these are 
the following ; a helmet called the pe- 
rikephaleia, of the most antique kind, 
such as generally represented on the 
head of Minerva. It is without crest, 
and in form greatly resembling those 
in the British Museum. The front, 
which is so shaped as to leave aper- 
tures for the eyes, while the nose is 
protected by a nasal, is considerabl 
thicker than the hinder part,—a proof, 
as the Chevalier observes, that the an- 
cient Greeks had no intention of turn- 
ing their backs. Indeed the nasal is 
almost a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, and the execution of the little or- 
nament which runs round it, once in- 
laid with gold, and of which portions 
still remain, is as sharp as if it had 
been recently done. 

Another helmet highly instructive, 
inasmuch as it decides what was be- 
fore not clearly understood ; the phalos, 
which it demonstrates, was an up- 
right feather. This feather was in- 
serted into a small pipe of bronze, 
and in the present specimen was 
placed op one side, with a corre- 
sponding one in the other. The 
pipes, each about two inches lon 
were the terminations of a narrow slip 
of metal placed on the helmet under 
the crest, and the space between them 
about five or six inches. This helmet 
was a variety of that kind, therefore 
called kranos, to which was applied the 
epithet amphiphalos. The aperture in 
front is square, so as entirely to expose 





the face, while the ears are quite co- 
vered. It does not appear to have 
ever had a visor, as the forations 
for the lining go completely round it. 

Another helmet, of the kind term- 
ed korus, also to be characterized by 
the same epithet, having the pipes 
for feathers, as well as the mark, on 
— = crest has been fixed, as 
in the last, is curious, as in 
that what has often been cousidaved 
a moveable piece over the forehead, 
is in reality merely an embossed or- 
nament. The cheek-pieces, one of 
which is still attached, are made to 
turn up on hinges, when not required. 
All these are of bronze. 

A zooster or girdle of the same me- 
tal, which reaches half round the 
body, having originally had a_lea- 
thern belt attached to one end of it, 
which by means of a ring was fas- 
tened to a hook at the other end. 
This is four inches wide in the cen- 
tre, and gradually diminishes to the 
sides where the width is about an 
inch and a half. A small pattern runs 
round it, and it is ornamented with 
studs about half an inch in diameter, 
the inner cavities of which may have 
served to secure the — lining. 

Two greaves, but both for the right 
leg, on which the muscles are marked, 
and which are shaped with a great de- 
gree of elegance. 

The remains of the or back- 
piece of a thorax of the same metal, on 
which are hinges, to which were at- 
tached the pteruges, a fact of which 
we were before ignorant. But the bi- 
joux of the collection are these very 
pteruges, not those which belonged to 
this thorax, for they were found in 
Calabria, quite a different quarter from 
where that was disinterred. These 
are such exquisite specimens of sculp- 
tured bronze, that no description can 

do 
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do them ample justice. Suffice it to 
say, that on their being shewn to the 
celebrated Thorwaldsou in Rome, his 
spontaneous expression was, “ these 
show of what art is capable,” and it 
may be truly said they are without 
parallel. They represent the two 
Ajaxes, each with a vanquished Ama- 
zon, attendants on Penthesilea at the 
Trojan war. The features and body 
of Ajax Telamoneus are exquisite, and 
the drapery of the Amazons evidently 
by the hand of a master. Ajax Oileus 
has been damaged, so that the face is 
wanting, but the impetuosity of youth 
is finely contrasted with the dignity of 
age, though both are in the attitude of 
victorious combat. 

The frontal for a horse is probably 
unique. Its shape is somewhat like 
hee bene it is intended to cover, with 
hinges at its sides for pieces or straps 
to clasp round the head of the animal. 
Though narrow, generally speaking, it 
is wider on the forehead and over the 
nostrils, imitations of which are in- 
dented on it. By the decorations it 
would appear that the warrior to whom 
the horse belonged had been a victor in 
the Pythian games. A crow, sacred 
to Apollo, perched on a column, the 
emblem of the race-course, gives rise 
to this conjecture, above which is also 
embossed a ram’s head. As it is very 
slight, it perhaps decorated a chariot 
horse. he chevalier has also the 
bronze embossed plates of an antient 
chariot of Etruscan workmanship, four 
ornamental termini belonging to it, 
one pair of which seem to have stood 
above the others, the tastefully adorn- 
ed handles for assisting in entering 
the carriage, and the lion’s head which 
was affixed to the end of the pole. 
The chariot itself was probably of 
wood, for even part of the termini 
have the nails stil adhering to them, 
by which they were fastened. They 
exhibit a curious fact in Etruscan 
costume, their shoes in shape exactly 
resembling those of the Black Prince 
on his monument at Canterbury. 

Besides these great curiosities, in the 
same collection is a lamp, found in the 
Tiber at Ostia, of bronze, ornamented 
with a theatrical mask ; an elegant lit- 
tle candelabrum eighteen inches high, 
representing the stem of a plant, com- 
posed of over-lapping leaves, and termi- 
nating ina calix ; a small tripod, found 
at Portici, and some curious vases. Of 
the latter kind is onc of a cylindrical 
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shape, which was originally carried by 
~* % fastened to rings round its side, 
but subsequently placed on a stand 
with three feet, and had a handle on 
its top, attached to it merely by ce- 
ment. This handle is tastefully form- 
ed of two figures, being made each to 
place his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
Such vases have generally been consi- 
dered as connected with the pagan my- 
steries; but the Chevalier proves, by 
‘the contents of this when found, that 
it was a dressing-case. These were a 
mirror, a strigilis, an alabaster bot- 
tle for oil, part of the ivory handle of 
a brush, &c. The engraving outside 
appears to represent the departure of 
the chiefs against Thebes; Adrastus 
and Polynices, who married his daygh- 
ter, are taking leave of her and her 
child; while the other warriors are 
putting on their equipments. 

A bronze Etruscan priest reclining, 
with a patera in one hand, although in 
the severe style, is curious in point of 
costume. 

A beautiful little bronze Bacchus of 
the time of Hadrian. 

A very elegant female figure, about 
seven inches high, in terra cotta, co- 
vered with drapery, which is so drawn 
into folds tight round the body, as to 
show the shape of the breasts and hip. 

A head of the same material, sup- 
posed to be Tiberius. 

Another of a female, probably one 
of the Furies, with wings and horns ; 
and an Etruscan Vase of beautiful 
form, the handles of which have been 
broken by the carelessness of the Cus- 
tom House officers. 

I ought not to omit a spiral bronze 
wire, about the eighth of an inch in 
thickness, intended to protect the arm, 
reaching, when put on, from the wrist 
to nearly the elbow, probably used in 
boxing. 

It is to be hoped these truly instruc- 
tive and valuable curiosities will find 
their way into the British Museum. 

Yours, &c. S. R. Merrick. 


Lospon ANTIQUES. 

DDLE-STREET, in Wood- 
street, anciently called King- 
Adel-street, after King Athelstan, who, 
according to tradition, had a house at 
the East end of the Church of St. 
Alban’s, Wood-street, which had a 

door into Adel-street. 
ALDERMANBURY, so called from 
the Bury, Burgh, or Court of Alder- 


men, 
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men, held there before the building 
of Guildhall. 

ALDERSGATE takes its name from 
its antiquity, being one of the gates 
built-at the first erection of the City 
wall; and as Aldgate, or old gate, was 
so called from its , so this is 
from being the older of the two; but 
rather of elders, ¢ ¢. ancient men. 
This gate having become ruinous, was 
rebuilt in A.D. 1617. The North 
side of it was adorned with the figure 
of James the First on horseback, in 
relievo, in the same ture that he 
came into England, and made his pub- 
lic — into London through that 
gate. On each side was a niche, in 
which are the figures of the prophets 
Jeremiah and Samuel ; Jeremiah on 
the East side, and Samuel on the 
West; with reference to Jer. xvii. 25. 
“‘Then shall enter into the gates of 
this city Kings and Princes sitting 
upon the throne of David, riding in 
chariots and on horses, they and their 

rinces, the men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and this city 


shall remain for ever;” and 1 Sam.: 


xii. 1. € And Samuel said unto all Is- 
rael, behold I have hearkened unto 
your voice in all that ye have said 
unto me, and have made a King over 
you.” Over the centre of the arch 
were the arms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, quartered; and on the 
South side, within the gate, was the 
statue of King James the First sit- 
ting in his chair of state in his robes: 
—there were rooms over the gate for 
the dwelling of the common cryer. 
ALpGatTe, St. ph, from St. 
Botoph, a Briton born in Cornwall, 
of whom so many miracles were said 
to have been wrought by him, that 
he was sainted, and had many churches 
in London dedicated to him. It was 
called Aldgate, or old gate, from its 
antiquity, Bei one of the first gates 
erected as an t entrance to the 
city. It was rebuilt in 1609; at the 
summit eastward was ‘‘a fair golden 
sphere with a vane on it.” the 
upper battlements two eminent sol- 
diers, each holding a stone ball, as 
denying entrance to any bold enemies. 
Beneath, in a large square, stood the 
figure of King James the First, in gilt 
armour; at his feet, on one side, a 
golden lion, and on the other side, an 
unicorn chained and couchant; the 
first is the supporter for England, and 
the other for Scotland ; their being in 
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a couchant posture was ‘an emblem 
of the union of the two kingdoms, and 
their awe and humility in Sos see of 
so great a prince :”” on the highest, or 
western side, standing upon a mound 
or globe, with a prosperous sail spread- 
ing over her head, and looking plea- 
santly on the city, was a gilt figure of 
fortune. Below this figure, in a large 
square, were placed the King’s arms. 
Somewhat lower, and to each 
side of the gate, two female figures, 
the one an emblem of peace, with a 
dove on one of her hands, and a girded 
wreath or garland in the other; and 
on the North side Charity, with a 
child at her breast, and another in her 
hand, implying where peace, love, and 
charity ae and are embraced, that 
I 


city shall be happy. The rooms over 
this gate were the dwelling of one of 
the Lord Mayor’s carvers. 


Sr. ANTHOLIN, or Anthonine, in 
Watling-street, was dedicated to the 
memory of St. Anthony the Great, a 
monk born in Egypt, A. D. 251, who 
died in A.D. 356, aged 105 years. 
He was called the holy abbot of the 
monks of tin the time of Con- 
stantine. King Henry, of England, 
founded a cell to him near this Church. 
** He was much celebrated for his mi- 
racles while living, and for his holi- 
ness when dead.” 

Barsican, near Red Cross-strect, 
takes its name from a watch tower, 
corruptly called Barbican, instead of 
Bury-Kenning, i.e. the Kenning or 
Knowing of the City: because, in an- 
cient — — was . tower so — 
built on hi und, and o t 
height, Be as oo * tower, — 
whence a view of the whole city 
southward, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, 
and every other way East, North, and 
West; but King Henry III. caused it 
to be taken down in 1267. 

Birincscate, founded by King 
Belin, or Belinus, or as some suppose, 
from the German word bellan, to roar, 
on account of the waves beating against 
the shore, which affords great age 
to the fall near London Bridge ; others 
have supposed from Saxon beige, a 
wallet, or purse, because those who 
went thither to buy carried ready 
money. 

BisnorsGaTe, probably from Es- 
kenwald, son of King Offa, and Bp. 
of London, who died A. D. 685. As 
there were the statues of two Bishops 
on this gate, it was probably —- 

y 
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by William. the Norman, who was Bp. 
of London in the time of William the 
Conqueror, both of whom were great 
ben rs to the city: it stood near 
the West end of Camomile-street. 

Sr. Mary-Lze-Bow in Cheapsi 
was first built in the reign of Wil- 
liam the First, the first in the city on 
arches, and was then called New St. 
Mary de Arcubus, or Le Bow. 

EastcueaP, a market for provi- 
sions, from the Saxon w cheapen or 
bargain; many cooks dwelt there who 
were accustomed to dress meat for sale, 
which has since also been done in ta- 
verns, where liquor is likewise pro- 
vided. In A.D. 1410, 12 Henry IV. 
that King’s sons, Thomas aie, 
went into Eastcheap to sup. 

FencuHurcu-street, from St. Ga- 
briel’s Fen Church, dedicated to the 
angel of that name, near a fen or 
marsh there ; made so by a stream of 
water which broke out there, called 
Langbourn, and flowed down Lom- 
eae pram to Sherborne-lane, and there 
broke into several smaller streams to 
the river, hence Shareborne, now per- 
verted to Sherborne, and now gives 
names to the ward :—others have ac- 
cordingly ascribed its name to fenum, 
hay, of a hay-market held there—as 
Grace Church, from a grass or herb 
market. 

GuiLpuatt, of gild or gildan, Sax- 
on, to pay from the common contri- 
bution ; and heal or hall, the common 
hall of the gilds or incorporated com- 

nies of citizens. First built 1411 

y Thomas Knolls, Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Citizens; destroyed in 
the great fire of 1666, and afterwards 
rebuilt, in length 170 feet West to 
East, and in breadth 68 feet North to 
South, and cost 40,000/. 


Lomsarp-strest ; the longobards, 


or merchants of Lombardy, assembled 
there for trades; and the Pope’s mer- 
chants met there also and traded in 
their wafer cakes, sanctified at Rome; 
also in pardons, indulgences, &c.— 
7 which they brought to a good mar- 
cet.”” 

Lonpon Stong, in Cannon-street, 
laced there ever since or before the 

onquest, but the exact time is un- 
known, as is the’ reason for its being 
placed there. Some have supposed it 
a standard for measurement, and others 
for being the centre of the city, where- 
on the person stood who published 
proclamations, or where debtors were 
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to make payments to creditors, as. af- 
Gewese es tke teen tn Vontivtivessh, 
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and since at the Royal ; Or 

set up by Thomas London Stone, who 

— there, and it took its name from 
im. 

NewaarTE was a plain stone build- 
ing, which divided Newgate- street 
from Giltspur-street. It consisted of 
a carriage archway in the centre; on 
the side, the footpath was continued 
through it, which supplied a shelter 
for two or three old women who fried 
small sausages for sale; and in the 
centre of it was an entrance to the 
then chief prison of the city ; the men- 
dicant prisoners for debt stood with- 
in the iron-grated door, vociferating 
their constant supplication for bene- 
factions to a leathern bag, which they 
drew in as often as it was touched : 
the upper chambers of the buildings 
constituted the prisons for felons, for 
whom a door was opened on the South 
side adjoining the old wall which still 
abuts upon the street by the ‘ordinary’s 
house, and it was from this door that 
the malefactors were received into the 
cart for their last journey to Tyburn. 
Upon the summit was a machine for 
air, invented by Dr. Hales, and is men- 
tioned by Hayley in his Ode to Howard. 
On the West side of this gate there 
were anciently several manufactories 
of gilt , worn by ancient knights, 
of which rank was the Lord Mayor, 
Eques Auratus. In this broad part of 
the Old Bailey a row of houses stood 
which rendered both the carriage ways 
narrow and dark, and was therefore re- 
moved when the first stone of the new 
prison was laid by Alderman Beckford, 
in 1770. 

LupGarE was built 66 years before 
Christ, by Lud, a British King, and 
was the sixth principal gate; others 
assert that it was called Floodgate, 
from the flood or stream called t 
running from North of the city to the 

hames. 

MoorFi£.Lps, now forgotten in the 
name of the manor of Finsbury, and 
the buildings lately erected upon it, 
was a moor or fen, reaching from Bi- 
shopsgate to Cripplegate, Finsbury and 
Holywell, un robta le ground, over- 
grown with ion, sedge, and rushes, 
till 1671, when Sir Thomas Seymour 
caused sluices to be made to convey 
the waters over the town ditch into 
the course of Walbrook, and so into 


the Thames. 


Sr. 
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Str. Mary Overy, over the rie, 
over or ovre, a bank, and ea, water, 
Saxon 3 because, before the building 
of London Bridge, there was a ferry 
over the Thames there. 

PATERNOSTER-ROW, the residence 
of text writers and stationers, who 
wrote and sold the books then in use, 
ABC or absies, the pater noster, ave 
marias, creeds, graces, &c. 

PrccapiLzy, or Pichadilles, a stiff 
collar of doublets in the fashion of a 
band made by one Higgins a tailor, 
who raised a fortane thereby, and built 
the street. 

Puppinc Lang, so named because 
the butchers of Eastcheap had _ their 
scalding-house there for hogs, and their 
pudding, with other animal filth, were 
sent down there to their dung boat on 
the Thames. 

Sv. Anprew Unpersuart in Lea- 
denhall-street, from a shaft, or may- 
pole being set up in the middle of the 
street near St. Mary Axe, before the 
South door of the Church— it was 
higher than the steeple. It had never 
been erected after Evil May-day, so 
called on account of an insurrection 
of the apprentices, &c. against aliens 
in A. D. 1517, but was laid on hooks 
and under the pent houses of a row or 
alley, called Shaft-alley, in Leeden- 
hall-street, until in the reign of Edw. 
VI. Sir Stephen, a curate of St. Ca- 
therine Christ Church, preaching at 
St. Paul’s Cross, said that this shaft 
was made an idol, by giving the name 
of Undershaft to the Church; where- 
upon in the afternoon of the same sun- 
day, the neighbours, over whose doors 
the shaft hung, having first dined, to 
make themselves strong, took down 
the shaft, whence it had hung for 32 
years, and sawed it in pieces, every 
man taking so much as had lain over 
his premises. 

ESTMINSTER, Saxon, took its name 
from its westward situation, and a 
minster or abbey founded there by Se- 
bert, King of the East Saxons, out of 
the ruins of a temple of Apollo, which 
fell by an earthquake about A. D. 605. 
The site of it was a verdant isle, called 

3; and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
having been built upon the site of a 
temple to Diana, afforded to Camden 
the following classical distich : 

* Immolat Diane Londinum, 

Apollini formosa Thornea.” 
A.H. 
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Mr. Ursan, Newcastle, Nov. 27. 
A’ page 320 of the First Part of 
the present Volume, an attempt 
I observe is made by a Correspondent, 
signing J. I. to explain the inscrip- 
tion “ICLTR . PVT. BREXARG.” on 
the pizs of lead found at Pulborough 
in Sussex, as communicated at page 
194 of the same Part by your Corre- 
spondent Sussextensts. By placing 
at before the 1, and changing the v 
into an ©, and the last R into a v, 
J. 1. makes it into Tiberius Claudius, 
Tribunitie Potestalis, Britannie Rex, 
Augustus. Experience has taught me 
to be suspicious of every explanation 
A the substitution of other let- 
ters for those contained in the inscrip- 
tion, and I see no reason to think that 
the expedient has been more happy in 
this than in other instances, as perha’ 
your Correspondent will himself be 
ready to acknowledge, if he will take 
the trouble to turn to the Archzologia, 
vol. rx. p. 45; he will there find that 
a pi of lead was in 1787 found at 
Matlock Moor, Derbyshire, bearing 
the following inscription : 


TI.CL.TR.LVT. BR. EX. ARG. 


This inscription is the very same, it 
will be seen, with the exception of 
one letter (namely, an & instead of a 
P before the v), as the inscription in 
question ; and perhaps a careful exa- 
mination of this Sussex inscription 
may show that this difference is not 
val, for the want of the initial t, 
which, there can be little doubt, be- 
longs to it, induces a belief that the in- 
scription on these pigs has been ren- 
dered indistinct, either by rough u 
or imperfections in the mould in whi 
they were cast. 

hat moy |= the true reading of 
these inscrip.wons, I feel incompetent 
to decide ;—  ‘nscriptions on pigs of 
lead being in fact the most difficult of 
explanation of any. The Rev. Thos. 
Crane, in Archzologia, vol. x11. p. 
405, pro to read the Derbyshire 
one—Tiberit Claudii Tributum lutum 
Britannico ex Argento. But the oc- 
currence of the letters LvTvD on ano- 
ther pig of lead, also found in Derby- 
shire, he discountenanced this read- 
ing, and given probability to the con- 
jecture, that these letters are a con- 
traction of the name Lutudarum, 
which is mentioned by Ravennas, 
next to Derventio, and supposed to be 
Chesterfield. The pr, from the oc- 

currence 
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currence of BRT (on one inscription *, 
and of Brie on another¢, it is pro- 
bable may be read either Brigantum or 
Britannie. As the letters ExaRG-N 
occur also on the first of these last- 
. mentioned inscriptions, the reading ex 
argento seems fully warranted, and 
may imply that these pigs are what is 
now called ‘‘ refined lead.” As far as 
I can learn, the letters TR are u- 
liar to the two inscriptions of Clau- 
dius; upon all others the Emperor's 
name occurs without such expression ; 
it has hence occurred to me that this 
lead may have been a tribute imposed 
by Claudius on countries but imper- 
fectly conquered, as Derbyshire was in 
his reign ut that when the countries 
were fully conquered, the lead then 
fell to the Emperor in his right as So- 
yereign. The Derbyshire inscription, 
Iam inclined to think, ought to be 
read—Tiberit Claudii Tributum Lutu: 
daro Britannie (or Brigantum) ex ar- 
gento. Whether the Sussex inscrip- 
tion should be read in the same man- 
ner, will depend on the letter being a 
P oranwz. Should it be a p, would 
we be authorized in reading it Tribu- 
nilie Potestatis V. Tributum Britannia, 
&c.? If there be a line drawn above 
the v, there.can be no doubt of this 
being the correct reading. 

In conclusion, Mr. ei allow 
me to say that you would confer a 
great favour on numbers of your Anti- 
quarian friends, if you would procure 
and publish in your instructive Mis- 
cellany correct drawings of the Roman 
inscriptions, and other antiquities, 
which may from time to time be dis- 
covered, as was done with so much in- 
terest in the early volumes of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. It is, for instance, 
particularly desirable to be put in 
session of this Pulborough Inscription ; 
of the curious Vase mentioned at p. 
627 of the First Part of the present 
Volume, as being found at the Hawe 
passage; and of two other Inscri 
tions since found, and noticed in the 
August number, pp. 164, 165. Was it 
known to be your desire to publish 
such, there can be little doubt that 
they would be readily communicated 
to you, and I know not that your gra- 
_ illustrations of Antiquities could 

¢ employed on more proper subjects. 


Yours, &c. 8. 





* See vol. Liv. p. 85. 
t Gough’s Camden, vol. IIT. p, 53. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Gonlotats Dee. 13. 
I HAVE reason.to believe that Mr. 
Lauchlin Macleane (the true spell- 
ing), respecting whom information is 
desi y Mr. Cameron, in p. 400 of 
your last month’s M ine, was a na- 
tive of the North of Ireland., I never 
heard that he was a Colonel, or held 
any rank in the Army. If he had 
been a Colonel, I do not think it 
likely he would have dropped the dis- 
tinction. eis 

Mr. Macleane was certainly much 
in the confidence of the first Marquis 
of Lansdowne, when Lord Shelburne, 
as the following anecdote will show. 
His Lordship, in the year 1769, in or- 
der to enable Mr. Macleane to raise a 
large sum of money (15,000/.) gave 
the latter three bonds for 5000/. each. 
For whose use the money was to be 
applied, did not, I believe, appear. 

hese securities were negotiat by 
Mr. Macleane with Messrs. Panchaud, 
then eminent bankers in Paris; by 
whom they were transferred to Mr. 
Thomas Tierney*, then residing in 
Paris, formerly a merchant in Lo. 
don, and father of Mr. Tierney, M.P. 
The bonds not having been paid when 
due, Mr, Tierney sued the Earl of 
Shelburne for the amount, who filed 
an Injunction Bill in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, on the ground of want of 
consideration or value; but his Lord- 
ship did not succeed. This was about 
the year 1772, to which period my 
knowledge of the case reaches back. 
An accommodation, however, tock 
place; and I think shortly after the 
end of the first American war, the 
debt was discharged with interest. 

Mr. Macleane, according to my re- 
collection of him, was in person tall 
and athletic, of strong, coarse features, 
and spoke with a considerable impedi- 
ment. He perished on a voyage to 
India about the year 1777. 

In a relation of matters which oc- 
curred more than 50 years ago, due al- 
lowance is to be made for possible in- 
accuracies; but as the earlier events in 
our lives (and I was then in my teens) 
are best remembered, I persuade my- 
self that this, little narration is correct. 
What respects the law proceedings can 
be verified. by the records of the Court 
of Exchequer. 

A Constant Reaper. 

* Brother of Mr. James Tierney of Lon- 
don, of the firm of Tierney, —_ and Ro- 
barts, then of Bucklersbury. r. Robarts 
married Mr. T, Tierney’s daughter. 
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New Cuurcues. — No. IV. 
Campen Town Cuare. 
Mr. Ursay, Nov. 26. 

| i the extensive and populous Parish 

of St. Pancras three new Churches 
or Chapels (in addition to the su- 
perb Parish Church) have been erect- 
ed. The architects of the present Cha- 
pel are Messrs. W. and H. W. In- 


wood, from whose design the Parish 


Church was built. The whole ex- 
pense of its erection, including the ca- 
tacombs (which are large), the clock, 
bell, organ, furniture, the purchase of 
the ground (600/.), the railing in, and 
enclosing it, was rather less than 
20,000/.; it will accommodate 1600 
persons, and one third of the sittings 
are free. It was consecrated on the 
15th of last July by the Bishop of 
London. 

This Edifice, though not lar, 
enough to be magnificent, upon the 
whole possesses that neat and substan- 
tial appearance, so desirable in a strue- 
ture designed for a Parochial Chapel. 
In the plan it resembles the generality 
of modern Churches. The East and 
West ends terminating semicircularly. 
The western front is built of stone, and 
contains the entrances. In the centre, 
raised on three steps, which are con- 
tinued rownd the basement of the 
whole building, is a semicircular por- 
tico, of the lonic order, composed of 
four columns, with antz, supporting 
a half dome ; the ceiling, marked with 
lines, radiating from a semicircle. On 
the cornice are placed the ornaments de- 
nominated Grecian tiles, the propriety 
of which is questionable ; it is a species 
of embellishment very much resem- 
bling the battlements of a Gothic build- 
ing, and, a oy lately, nothing of the 
kind was to be seen in_ regular archi- 
tecture. The angles of this front are 
sponded by antz, as are the jambs of 

e doorways, the capitals enriched 
with honeysuckles. A false arch, 
om within a  agare head, forms 

upper part rontispiece 
of the doorways. Behind the oar 
tico goad’ Syses. Is Soneists of a 
sq inth, from which rises a cir- 
a pedestal marked with perpendi- 
cular lines, supporting a peristyle of 
six Ionic columns, surrounding a plain 

t, with a single window in the 
front. Upon the entablature is a low 
circular story, raised on steps, contain- 

Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1824. 
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ing the clock and dials, and finished 
with a cupola, enriched with scroll- 
work, and terminated with a pedestal 
supporting a cross-patée. This small 
turret is one more example of the fai- 
lure of modern architects in raisin 
lofty buildings—the whole effect o 
the tower is destroyed by the abrupt 
termination. , 

The architecture of this Chapel is 
marked by some striking differences 
from the usual detail of the Ionic order. 
The shafts of the columnsare not fluted, 
but the naked appearance of a plain 
surface is relieved by perpendicular 
beadings, which supply the place of 
the fillet, and diverge in half-rounds 
at the topand bottom. The neck of the 
capital is enriched with open flowers, 
and the sides of the volutes embel- 
lished with the tendrils of the honey- 
suckle. The usual attic base which 
has hitherto been used in the Ionic 
order, has given way to one formed 
of an assemblage of numerous small 
mouldings. These variations are cre- 
ditable to the architects, and shew 
that they have consulted the first au- 
thorities, instead of plodding on in 
the beaten track of others—would that 
our “Gothic” designers would follow 
their example. 

The South and North parts are uni- 
formly plain, of brickwork, finished 
by an entablature in stone, and broken 
only by a single series of round-head- 
ed windows enclosed within square ar- 
chitraves of stone. The semicircular 
projection at the East end is also built 
of stone, and has three windows ; two 
small wings are here added to the 
main building, collateral to the cir- 
cular projection, united by a corri- 
dor, accommodating itself to the cir- 
enlar termination. On the piers are 
triple coronets and vases, in low re- 
lief, and within are flights of stairs 
—s to the vaults. on 

he accompanying engraving (Plate 
I.) shews a Seathtwet viet of the 
building. 

The interior is very neat, approach- 
ing to elegance. The ornaments and 
mouldings are sparingly, but taste- 
fully applied. ¢ galleries are sup- 

by Ionic columns of the same 
character as_ the tico. The al- 
tar is situated within the circular re- 
cess at the East end; above it are 
four Ionic columns, attached to the 
piers between the windows. The pro- 
priety 
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priety of placing the altar in a recess 
is unquestionable, and the circular 
form seems the most elegant for the 
purpose ; the happy effect of this ar- 
rangement is seen in the parish church, 
where the altar is decidedly the best 
feature in the building. The roof, which 
is flat, covers the whole interior in one 
surface. In a larger edifice this would 
appear a great defect ; it is not so here, 
where a second series of columns, if 
proportioned to the size of the build- 
‘Ing, would be insignificant. The face 
of the ceiling is marked with lines, in 
imitation af bona, into large pannels ; 
ov the intersections are flowers in low 
relief. The pulpit and reading-desk 
are on opposite sides, and display no 
particular architectural character ; they 
are only mentioned as shewing a de- 
viation from the modern fashion of 
introducing two pulpits. 

Upon the whole, as this edifice pro- 
mises less, there is perhaps less to cen- 
sure than in some larger and more 
expensive buildings. There is a soli- 
dity about its exterior which is not 
often met with in modern erections ; 
and when the neatness and simpli- 
city of its architecture is contrasted 
with the buildings of about a century 
back of the same materials; the 
heavy red brick, of which the Churches 
of that period were usually built, shews 
to great disadvantage against the light 
tint of the modern work : and the hi- 
deous in and out stone-work of the 
angles has found an elegant substitute 
in the classical ante. And although 
upon the whole Grecian architecture 
is not the most appropriate for Churches, 
it is but just to say that Camden Town 
Chapel holds a respectable rank among 
the edifices of the day. Its pretensions 
are modest, and its excellence is on 
that account the more likely to be 
fairly appreciated. . 


—@— 
Mr.Ursan, Westminster, Dec.7. 

os of the improvements at West- 

minster are well known to your 
readers ; but others of a more finished 
and delicate description than those to 
which I allude, have not yet received 
that applause which they so justly me- 
rit. That part of Westminster cele- 
brated for its beautiful structures in 
the Pointed style, was many years since 
improved (in the modern acceptation 
of the term) by the introduction of a 
different style of architecture. It was 
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first introduced by the erection of an 
Italian building in St. Margaret-street, 
which being left unfinished, the ne- 
cessary wing was lately erected under 
the superintendance of J. Soane, esq. 
R.A.; andat the same time the remains 
of the New Palace (destroyed by fire, 
temp. Henry VIII.) in which theCourt 
of Exchequer was held, was replaced 
by a building corresponding to the 
wing of the other; which, abutting as 
it did on the beautiful Gothic entrance 
of the Hall, presented a very unsightly 
appearance. The discussion in the 
House of Commons upon this subject 
has been aiready detailed in your pages. 
Here I cannot resist remarking, that, 
whatever faults may have existed in 
the building, in an architectural point 
of view, Mr. Soane is certainly not lia- 
ble to any blame for that style of build- 
ing being adopted in preference to any 
other by the gentlemen whose province 
it was to decide. In consequence of 
the debate, a Committee of ‘l'aste was 
appointed ; and the report of Mr. 
Bankes, as Chairman, displays a know- 
ledge of the subject, and great taste 
combined with sound judgment. The 
Committee resolved to have the facade 
pulled down, and one erected of Bath 
or free-stone corresponding with the 
entrance to the Hall. This erection 
is now in progress, under the direction 
of Mr. Soane. At the angle of New 
Palace Yard, and on the site of the 
old brick tower, is an octagonal one 
of _ + dimensions, and plain work- 
manship. The windows on the West 
or front of St. Margaret's Street, as far 
as finished, are divided into two sto- 
ries of two bays by mullions of light 
tracery. 

But the object of my present com- 
munication is not to criticize these 
buildings, but to record the improve- 
meuts which are just completed in the 
Parochial Church of the House of Com- 
mons, under the able direction of J. H. 
Taylor, esq. Architect. In repairing 
churches, the object should be to restore 
the parts decayed or dilapidated, as much 
as possible to their original state, and 
to preserve the inscriptions, and other 
memorials of the dead, with all that 
scrupulous care which is due to the 
most sacred deposits. The practice of 
beautifying churches, to the detriment 
of these relics, has been of such com- 
mon occurrence, as to cause consider- 
able agitation at the bare mention of the 
idea. So many sacred memorials have 

oeen 
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been defaced and destroyed by this bar- 
barous rage for beautifyin ourchurches, 
after they have withstood the.attacks of 
Time for ages, as to call forth the pro- 
test of every lover of sepulchral and 
exhhonnnl antiquities. But in this 
church great attention has been paid 
to the numerous and interesting re- 
cords of departed worth and greatness ; 
with the exception of two only in the 
South aile, which have been altered 
from their original situations. These I 
shall notice in my survey of the in- 
terior. 

Entering the Nave from the vestibule 
at the West, we have a fine view of 
the interior. The pulpit and reading- 
desk, which heneiy stood in the cen- 
tre, obstructed a view of the altar, and 
foreshortened the aile, have been re- 
moved. The former, no doubt the 
richest in London, is placed on the 
South side, and the latter is consider- 
ably heightened and embellished, and 
placed on the North side, by which 
an uninterrupted view of one of the 
finest altar-pieces is obtained, and 
gives the whole a grand and impos- 
ing effect. The soffit of the arch, 


under the — gallery, is groined, 
and the corbel-heads are cherubs, with 


expressive countenances. The pews, 
occupied by the churchwardens and 
overseers, have been altered, and are 
fitted up with neatness and elegance. 
The spandrils above the clerestory win- 
dows are ornamented, and in the cen- 
tre a grotesque head is introduced. In 
the middle of the nave has been placed 
a large bronzed warm-air-stove, re- 
seinbling a plain Gothic shrine. 

The Chancel is divided from the 
nave by a large pointed arch, the 
soffit of which is groined. The stone 
niches on each side the arch are beau- 
tifully adorned with tracery. Above 
them, on the North side, is a paint- 
ing of St. Peter, and on the South, of 
St. Paul. The groining of the roof of 
the chancel is highly embellished by 
gilt bosses; and the foliated capitals, 
from which spring the groins, are also 
gilt. The groins are ornamented with 
the arms of Edward the Confessor; a 
mitre, portcullis, masks, and foliage, 
all gilt; and instead of the painting of 
clouds is substituted the glory and 
dove. The painted windows and the 
sculpture of the Supper at Emmaus are 
well known to most of your readers. 
The seats on the sides of the altar are 
of the same exquisite tracery with the 
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niches before noticed, but far superior. 
The Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Lord's Prayer, are encircled 
with foliage. 

At the West end of the South Aile, 
the christening pew, formerly situate 
in the vestibule, has been converted 
into a handsome room, the partition 
which divided it from the Church has 
been removed, and it is now open to 
the congregation. The font is placed 
near the pew under a Gothic arched 
ceiling, and enclosed with railing. The 
spirited, but simple inscription, record- 
ing the burial of the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh, put up about 1780 by one of 
the parish officers, has been removed 
from its situation near the entrance, 
formerly existing from the South porch, 
which entrance, as before stated, was 
stopped up during these repairs, and 
since replaced near its original situa- 
tion. hen I observed the absence 
of this simple tablet, 1 had hopes that 
through the munificence and taste of 
the present officers of the parish a mo- 
nument would have been erected wor- 
thy of the name of Rarerex and of 
the times in which we live. The 
brass tablet formerly against the South 
wall, as we enter from the new en- 
trance at the East, has been removed 
to another situation in the same aile. 
The monuments have now a far su- 
oom appearance, from their having 

en cleaned, and some of the orna- 
ments re-gilt. Itis desirable that same 
plan should he adopted to exempt mo- 
numental inscriptious from the infiu- 
ence of time and chance, and | have 
often thought that the following plan, 
suggested by the Rev. J. Evans, in 
he History of Bristol *, would be ade- 
quate to the purpose: ‘‘ Let a printed 
copy of every inscription, furnished 
at the expense of the individual who 
erects the monument, be provided, 
and Jet it be pasted into a book kept 
for the purpose. In churches these 
books should be deposited in the ves- 
try, and arranged according to their 
dates. Indissenting places of worship 
they might be preserved with the re- 
cords of the society. To render the 
plan perfect, all inscriptions should be 
admitted, and the books in which they 
were contained should be at all times 
accessible.” To this plan I would sug- 
gest the addition of the situation of the 
grave of the deceased ; whether cover- 





* Vol, 1, p. 181. 
ed 
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ed'by a grave-stone ; and a description 
and situation of the monument, with 
the atms thereon rightly blazoned. 

At the West end of the North Ailé 
the entrance to the vault has been in- 
closed from the vestibule, to corres- 

nd with the room on the South side. 

his has much the appearance of a 
chapel, and contains one or two ménu- 
ments. Two more pews have been 
added in each of the side ailes. Thosé 
formerly situate against the walls have 
been removed, and free seats have been 
fitted up. 

Atthé West end of each Gallery con- 
siderable additional room has been pro- 
vided for the children of the schools. 
The etids of the galleries have been 
enclosed by glazed Gothic screens, and 
the fronts have been re-beaatified, 
without any of that ostentatious dis- 
play of Churchwardens’ names which 
so usually adorn parish churches. 

The whole of the Church has been 

intéd in véry appropriate colours ; 
bie pews thibaghie, hich former! 
were covered with green baize, pr 
riow lined with a dtab coloured cloth. 
The decorations appear to be perform- 
in a very masterly manner, the whole 
is arranged with good judgment, and 
has a most pleasing effect. 

There are a variety of styles in the 
architecture of this church. The mul- 
lions of the windows in the tower and 
vestty-room are ornamented with tra- 
cery ; thie latter, however, are quite 
modern, and of wood. Those of the 
North and South sides exhibit them 
plain; and the windows on the cle- 
restory are again different, being divid- 
ed into only two bays, and the arch of 
a sharper point. The windows on the 
West side are neither one thing nor 
the other, but a kind of Greco-gothic. 

The North-east corner, and part of 
one of the windows, was former! 
of cement, as the whole of the Nort 
side is at present. It has now been 
faced with stone; the North side 
cleaned, and the windows re-glazed. 
By the introduction of a new entrance, 
the East end is rendered more uniform, 
while the doorways are strictly consist- 
ent with the general style of the build- 
ing; and the finest sepulchral remain, 
in the church, which before was al- 
most hidden from the publick eye by 
a kind of minor vestry, is brought to 
view. The almost unrivalled painted 
glass has been cleaned; and a new 
copper wire grating placed over the ex- 
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terior to preserve it. The two side 
compartments of painted glass have 
been rendered much lighter, and great 
brilliancy given to the whole. 

The entrance into the Charch on 
the South side, which opened imme- 
diately upon the congregation, has been 
closed ; the porch enlarged, and kept as 
an entrance to the vestry-room. 

Previous to the erection of the pre- 
sent porch at the West end, the ves- 
tibule of the church was entered by a 
plain pointed arched doorway. The 
porch, a disgrace to the parish, and 
a high disfigurement to the West 
end, is suffered to remain. It was 
justly reprobated by the late Mr. Car- 
ter in your vol. Lx1x. p. 1130. The 
ee mpccxcl. (which fixed 
the date of its erection) surmount- 
ed by a vase, has been removed. 
The large blank window over this 

rch, which was formerly plastered, 

as been glazed. 

Irondrain pipes have been Jaid round 
the South and West sides, under the 
ground, to carry the water off from the 
roofs, which was before suffered to form 
a kennel in the church-yard, across the 
West entrance. 

While on the subject of Westmin- 
ster improvements, allow me to men- 
tion one or two more now in progress. 
At Whitehall a very elegant classic 
building of the Corinthian order is 
erecting under the superintendance of 
Mr. Soane. The helices in the capi- 
tals intersect each other. This part of 
Westminster may be termed the clas- 
sic corner, from the Dorie screen at 
the Admiralty, the Roman architec- 
ture of the Banqueting House, the 
Ionie portico of Lord Melburne’s, 
and the general appearance of the 
Horse Guards and Treasury. 

The mansions of Sir J. Stanley and 
Lady Exeter, in Privy Gardens, have 
been rebuilt, and are now finishing. 

Upon the site of Richmond House, 
Parliament Street, an extensive ter- 
race of noble houses has been erected, 
having a very grand appearance. The 
columns are Ionic; and the angles 
guarded by ante, of the same order. 

The Cock-pit has been lately al- 
tered to a shew-room for carriages, 
&c. Westminster rejoices at this arena 
of vice being converted into some use- 
ful purpose. The exertions of Mr. 
Martin of Galway are at last crowned 
with triumph. «. 


Mr. 
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Mt. Ursay, Dee. 10. 
“HE letters you have inserted in 
the late numbers of your Maga- 
zine, induce mie to think that some 
further a notices of Sir John 
Merick will not be unacceptable. 
From the date 1603, which is in 
the margin of the document I last sent 
to you, I am inclined to Lelieve that 
Sir John’s “ Report” was laid before 
een Elizabeth but a short time pre- 
vious to her decease. It was on the 24th 
July, 1602, that he quitted Moskow, 
nk allowing for the then bad state of 
the roads, and the probability of deten- 
tion by contrary winds, we cannot 
suppose that he reached London be- 
fore October. On the 24th of the 
following March (1603), the Queen of 
England terminated her mortal career. 
That event rendering his exertions 
nugatory; he seems shortly after to 
have returned to Russia. Certain it is, 
that he was not in England on the 8th 
of October in that year, as his brother 
Richard, who then on a bed of sick- 
ness made his last will, speaks of him 
as “ then residing at Muscovy *.” 
Boris Gudenow, whom Sir John 
calls “* Feodorw’th,” was poisoned in 
1605, and his son, who succeeded him, 
was murdered after a reign of six 
months. These were but the preludes 
of the intestine broils Russia was 
doomed at this period to undergo. Six 
sovereigns, two apes pm , and the 
rest in succession, seized on the throne 


of M 


uscovy, during eight years, and 
filled their devoted country with that 


worst of calamities, ns civil 
war. The last of these princes, Pseudo 
Demetrius 1Vth. wore the diadem for 
only a small portion of the year 1613. 
He had, indeed, scarcely arrived at this 
elevation, when a scheme was formed 
for restoring the same family as had 
reigned at the time Sir John acted in 
a Fiplodintic character. As the coun- 
tenance of England was thought of 
great importance at this conjuncture, 
and highly calculated to give stability 
to the result of such an event, many 
of the nobility and others waited on 
that gentleman, with offers of great 
commercial advantages to this country 
in retarn for its support. His pene- 
tration immediately perceived the be- 





* Will of Richard Merick of London, 
Merchant, proved by Sibbell Fowler, 3d 
Nov. 1603, in the registry of the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury. Ref. 99 Bolein. 
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nefits that would accrue to’ England 
from: such a measure, but as he found 
himself unauthorized to act on his 
own responsibility, he lost no time in 
crossing the sea, laying the matter be- 
fore the Court of James the First, and . 
enforcing with sound arguments the 
propriety of instant compliance. He 
was. successful to the utmost of his 
wishes, and — , woe ene 
stances permitted, despatched together 
with Ms. William Ruwell, as coma. 
sioner, to negociate accordingly. 

The commission for that purpose, 
signed by the king’s own hand, isin 
the following words : 


«* James, by the grace of God, king of 
Great Brittaine, Fraunce, and Ireland, de- 
fendor of a and so aay be all and 
sin to whome theis ts shall come, 
Grectin Whereas 99 credibly in- 
formed by our trustie and wellbeloved ser- 
vaunt, John Merick, latelie resident in 
Muscovia, of the distressed and perplexed 
estate of that famous couatrie and people, 
exposed at this ent to imminent . 
as well of invasion from enimies abroad, as 
of intestine broyles and sedition at home; 
Uppon which occasion certaine ouvertures 
and propositions have been made unto him 
the said John Merick the last year, from 
divers principal and eminent persons of that 
state, tending to the welfare and safetie of 
the countrie, and the re-establishment of 
peace and government therein by our means 
and interposition; which ouvertures, be- 
cause hee knew not then our pleasure, hee 
durst not presume to intertaine as otherwise 
hee desired ; Know ye that the same being 
nowe related unto Us, We are not a little 
touched with a tender commiseration of the 
calamities of soe flourishing ane empire, 
whereunto Wee and our royall Predecessors 
have ever born a singuler affection, and for 
that cause, as also in re of the honour 
and respect that nation doth hereby seem to 
bear unto Our person, having so great an 
affiance in Our love towards them and care 
of their estate; We have made, constituted, 
appointed, and ordayned, and do, by theis 
presents, make, constitute, appoint, and 
ordayn our trustie and wellbeloved servaunts 
John Merick aforementioned, and William 
Russell, in whose fidelitye, discretion, anid 
circumspection We great confidence, 
our Messingers and Commissioners; Giving 
and graanting to our said Commissioners 
jointlie and severallie, by vertue of theis 
presents, authoritic and commandmente, as 
well generall as speciall, to treat, conferre, 
agree, and conclude in Our Name and for 
Us, with the Lords, States Generall of the 
army, Gentry and Commons, or with such 
pérsons, by what nami or title soever they 
be called, as doé@ at this presént govern aiid 


represent 
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represent the bodie of that state, or any 
sufficient deputies and commissioners law- 
fullie authorized from them, of and coucern- 
ing alk gp porns or ouvertures afore 
mentioned, or anie other that shall be here- 
after made, either on the parte of the states, 
deputies, and commissioners of Russia unto 
ours, or by our commissioners unto them, 
apperteyning to the defence and protection 
of that countrie and dominion, according as 
it shall seem good unto our said commis- 
sioners for our honor, and the benefit of 
that state; as also uppon all such. things 
treated, agreed and concluded, as in all and 
singular other matters and way concernyng 
the premisses, to deliver in Our Name and 
for Us sufficient and effectual writings and 
instruments, and to requier writings and in- 
struments of the like validitie and effecte 
from the other part; And generallie to ex- 
ecute and dispatche whatsoever else con- 
cerneth the premisses, in and after the 
same maner as We Ourselves would and 
mighte doe if we weare present; Promising 
on the word of a King, that whatsoever our 
said messingers and commissioners, or either 
of them, jointlie and severallie shall pro- 
Mise, covenant, and agree on our behalfe, 
We will approve, ratifie, and confirme. In 


Witness whereof, We have signed theis 
presents, and caused our great seal to be 
= thereunto. Given at our pallace of 


estminster the... day of May, in the 
eleventh yere of our raigne of England, 
Fraunce, and Ireland; and of Scotland the 
sixe and fortith. 
*¢ James R.” 


The full powers conceded by this 
document, as wellas the high mention 
made in it of Sir John, shew that he 
was a man of superior abilities; and 
although the avowed object of the 
King of England was to secure the 
throne of Muscovy from being any 
longer the prey of usurpers, and to get 
Michael Feodowitz restored to his dig- 
nity of Czar, there is no doubt but 
that the increase of commerce was the 
principal inducement. As a more 
evident token, however, of the esteem 
of his sovereign, James was pleased to 
confer on Sir John Merick, on his 
taking leave previous to his departure, 
the then envied honor of knighthood, 
on the 13th of June, in the same year 
1614, at Greenwich. 

Nor was the King of England dis- 
appointed in the hopes he entertained 
of the successful result of his commis- 
sion. Sir John was so highly respect- 
ed in Russia, and made so good a use 
of the powers vested in h'm, as well as 
of a sum of money that James entrust- 


ed to him for the purpose, that Michael 
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Feodowitz was acknowledged Czar, 


and a most friendly intercourse esta- 
blished between the two countries. 
Michael acknowledged his obligations, 
and Sir John returned to England in 
1617*, loaded with presents to his 
sovereign. The letters in your last 
Number, p. 401, refer to this period. 

About three years after, he was sent 
as ambassador to the court of Russia, 
in a more overt manner, for the bene- 
fit of trade. His appointment runs in 
the following terms : 


«* A.D. 1620, 2 James, by the grace of 
1sth Jas. I. ‘ God, king of Great Brit- 
taine, Fraunce, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &e. to all to whom theis presents 
shall come Greeting. 

*¢ Whereas our subjects trading to the 
countrie of Russia, by vertue of treaties 
heretofore between our roiall proge- 
nitors and Us, kings of this relm, and the 
Greate Dukes, Emperors of all Russia, have 
of long tyme enjoyed sundry privileges, li- 
berties and ymmunities in the course of their 
traffique in those parts, which now, by oc- 
casion of the late troubles and grayboyles 
happened in that State, have received some 
interruption, and may be further infringed, 
except that tymely providence be used: And 
the said Great Duke and Lord of Russia, 
by an honorable ambassage sent unto Us, 
having moved to Us a contyuuance of the 
amitie which hath been between our proge- 
nitors and his, and some. other things con- 
cerning our own welfare, wherein we have 
given satisfaction, Know ye that out of our 
princely and incessant care for the good of 
our said loving subjects, and for the renew- 
ing of the league of amitie between the said 
Great Duke and Lord of Russia and Us, 
and for renewing of the priviledges of our 
said subjects in his dominions, and amplify- 
ing of the same, and likewise for the re-de- 
maunding of a great somme of money which 
at his request Wee were pleased to furnish 
him withall, We have made, constituted, 
appointed, and ordayned, and doe by theis 
presents make, constitute, appoint, 
ordeine our trustie and welbeloved Sir John 
Merick, Knight, in whose fidelitie, discre- 
tion, and experience, we repose greate con- 
fidence, our Ambassador to the said Greate 
Duke and Lord of all Russia; giving and 
graunting to him our said Ambassador by 
vertue of theise preseuts, authoritie and 
power, as well generall as speciall, to treate, 
conferre, agree and conclude in Our Name 
and for Us, with the said Greate Lord and 
Greate Duke of ali Russia, or with any suffi- 
cient deputies and commissioners lawfully 
authorised by him, concerning the renew- 





* Wood's Athene Oxon. vol. 1. p. 618, 
says 1618, which is evidently wrong. ; 
ing, 
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ing, confirming, and mney of those 

iviledges and liberties which our subjects 
“~ soe enjoyed within that dominion, and 
likewise concerning the redemaunding of 
the said somme of money, desired by the 
said Greate Duke of Us, as to his discretion 
shall seeme good, with respect to our honor 
and the benefitt of our And, fur- 
ther, Wee give to the said Sir John Me- 
ricke power and authoritie, uppon all such 
things treated, d, and concluded, and 
in all and singular other matters, in any 
sort concerning the premisses, to deliver in 
Our Name aad for us, sufficient and effectual 
writings and instruments, and to uiere 
writings and instruments of the like vali- 
ditie and effect from the other part: Pro- 
mising, on the word of a king, that whatso- 
ever our said ambassador shall promise, 
covenant, and e in our behalfe, Wee 
will approve, ratifie, and confirme. In wit- 
ness whereof, wee have signed theise pre- 
sents, and caused our greate seale to be put 
thereunto. 

* Given at our pallace of Westminster 
the 19th day of October, in the 18th yere 
of our raigne of England, &c. 

*¢ James R.” 


Sir John Merick had the honor, by 
Rob. Young, of London, Gane 


hier 
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his energetic measures, of bringing 
about the first treaty of amity and com- 
merce between England and Russia, 
and effected this desirable object in 
the year 1623. Thatdocument, which 
is of some length, may be seen in Ry- 
mer’s ‘* Foedera *,” , be whether. he 
was equally successful in recovering the 
money, non constai. 

Sir John Merick died in 1638, a 
widower and without issue; and by 
his willt, requests, that should he die 
in London, his body might be buried 
in the church of St. Andrew Under- 
schaft, his own parish. Besides le- 
gacies to his various relatives, he made 
the following charitable bequests: to 
the Company of Merchant Taylors in 
London, 1002. and a further sum of 
300/. to be lent to boys educated there, 
for a certain period, on their com- 
mencing business$. Other legacies 
he gives to the clergymen, &c. of St. 
Andrew Underschatt, St. Martin Out- 
wich, St. James, Duke’s-place, and to 
the hospitals of Bridewell, Christ, St. 
Thomas, and St. Bartholomew. 

Thomas Merick, of Monmouth.—= 
J 
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Anne, mar, Thomas 
Sir Wil- Young, 
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Richard M. William 
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Thomas M. HenryM. of Glou- 
mentioned cester, merchant, 
in the will will proved 30th 
of his bro- Aug. 1634, by 
ther Hen- Wm. M. mar. 
rie. Eliz. Barnes. 
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ofGlou- 
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Anne,=-Christopher Rich. M. of Glou- 
dau. Merick, of _cester, andthen of 
and Norcott, Leadenhall, Lon- 
heir. co. Mid- don, merchant, so 
dlesex, named after his 
uncle ; died Oct. 
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1, Edw.M.s.p.o.Ju.1662. Sdn Me-=-lsabella, dau. of Sir 
Thos. Burdett, of 
er and 
kington, co. 
Warw. and of For- 
marke, co. Derby, 
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rick, of 
London, 
Gent. m. 
in 1620, 
died in 
1662. 


2. Christopher M. of 
Norcott,signed his pedi- 
gree in the Coll. of = 
in 1663, died 1681 ||. 

4. Richard M.of London, 
Merchant. d. July 1669. 
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Francis M. born in 1657, 


died in 1703. in 1659. 


r 
Anne M. born 


1 
Lettice, born 
in 1662. 


Isabella, born in 1660, 
died in 1703. 





* Vol. xvit. p. 504. 


t+ Proved se Dr. Wm. Meyrick, afterwards Judge of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. Now in the registry, reference 35 Harvey. 
+ This bequest seems to be, at present, entirely unknown to the Company. 


§ Pedigree in College of Arms. 


\| The arms to his pedigree in the College of Arms are, quarterly, Ist and 4th, the 
same as Sir John Merick’s, 24, Ermine, on a chief Sable three lions rampant Argent, 


for Young; 3d, Party 


the same as Sir John Merick’s. 


r bend Sable and Argent, three plates counterchanged. Crest 


In 
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In his pedi; in the College of 


Arms*, Sir J..Merick is described as 
of Lime-street ward. From that do- 
cument, his enumeration of his rela- 
tions in his Will, that also in his 
brother’s, and the pedigree of Chris- 
topher Merick in the same archivest, 
the foregoing has been composed. 
Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Ursan, Ashford, Dec. 8. 
A WORK of grand design has 
been commenced, upon the ele- 
vated land between Folkestone and 
Sandgate, a district which forms a 
small part of the extensive Radnor es- 
tate, in that part of Kent —Those who 
have visited Sicily, consider that some 
of the local advantages of the above 
spot are beyond those attendant upon 
the famed Marina, recorded in the 
»ages of Brydone; and of which the 
flowing is a brief description : 

“The Marina, a raised — 
walk, lying in the enchanted Bay of 
Palermo, is about a mile and a quar- 
ter in length, and rather more than 80 
yards in breadth. This Terrace is 
about 10° or 12 feet above the level of 
the sea, at high water; and is the re- 
sort of numerous parties of the higher 
classes in the cool time of the evening. 
The movement of various descriptions 
of vessels and boats imparts to the sea- 
expanse a delightful effect; which is 
frequently improved by vocal and in- 
strumental music, from the gallies in 
the bay. The opposite margin of the 
Marina is shaded by lofty trees, among 
which the lemon and orange mix,— 
and aromatic shrubs front this en- 
chanting bocage.”’ 

The most elevated part of the Rad- 
nor district, which is oe subject of 
this Tr, appears to nearly 150 
feet a be the level of the sea. Upon 
this height a signal post is stationed, 
and near it a very formidable Mar- 
tello tower. These objects dignify 
the scene, and they are happily at a 
distance that will not interfere with 
the buildings intended to be construct- 
ed.— Between the houses, which will 
stand distinct from each other, there 
will be allowed 130 feet space for gar- 
dens, that will descend from the houses 
to the carriage road, calculated solely 
for the use of the tenantry of the 





* London, c, 27, p. 243; drawn up in 
1633. 
t D. 17, 23. 
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houses. There will also be a Terrace 
at least 30 feet above the shore. The 
frontage of this elevated ground, ex- 
tending between Sandgate and the 
headland near Folkestone Church, is 
about one mile and a quarter in length ; 
and the whole of this is to be appro- 
printed to houses, but not in a taste- 
ess chain of uniformity; indeed the 
sinuosity of the ground would not ad- 
mit of this. And although a Crescent 
may be formed ir one or two fayour- 
able spots, distinct cottages in the villa 
would be still more likely to please ; 
and the picturesque effect would also 
be more su ully ensured by such 
erections. 

In addition to the road which at 
present leads from Sandgate to Folks- 
tone, another road, low on the sea- 
beach, is to be constructed. 

But as this account must be in 
many particulars defective, it is hoped 
that one of the scientific gentlemen 
who have planned, under Lord Folkes- 
tone’s superintendance, this magnifi- 
cent work, which cannot fail of being 
an ornament to the country, will fur- 
nish for your elegant pages a more co- 
pious and correct account. 

An AUTUMNAL TRAVELLER. 


Mr. Ursan, Portugal-street, Dec. 2. 
N your Magazine for November 
last, page 396, W.H. charges us 
with having copied from the Catalogue 
of the Royal Institution Library the 
account of the Records with the short 
notices of their contents, without any 
acknowledgment. If W. H. before he 
had so misrepresented us, would have 
taken even ordinary pains, he might 
have discovered that we were the first 
who gave any account of the Records, 
as will be found in our Modern Law 
Catalogue, published in 1806 and 1808, 
and further continued in the enla 
editions of the “ Bibliotheca am” 
of 1810 and 1819. Those extracts 
were taken from the Records them- 
selves, without reference to any other 
work whatever, and have been uni- 
formly copied from our Catalogue by 
others without any acknowl t. 
The first edit. of the Catalogue of the 
Royal Institution was published 1809 ; 
we therefore believe the short notices in 
that Catalogue were taken from our 
description, which is fuller. 
The Catalogue of the Royal Institu- 
tion we never saw until this day. 
Yours, &e. J. & W. Sag 
Ir. 
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OLD HOUSE IN SOUTHOVER, 


SUPPOSED TO BE THE RESIDENCE OF ANNE OF CLEVES. 
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ParisH oF SOUTHOVER. 
ie following account of the pa- 
rish of Southover is extracted from 
Mr. Horsfield’s History of Lewes, re- 
viewed in pP- 236, 338. 
The me of Southover is bounded 


on the E. and N.E. by the river Ouse ; 
the borough of Lewes and part of the 
parish of St. Peter and St. Mary West- 


out form the Northern boundary; on 
the South by the parish of Iford; and 
on the West by the parish of Kingston. 
It has been taken for granted. by se- 
veral recent writers that the vill men- 
tioned in Domesday under the name 
of Niworde, and there described as 
part of the hundred of Swanhorough, 
answers to the Southover of modern 
days. Mr. Horsfield, questioning the 
trath of this hypothesis, has very full 
and satisfactorily proved the Niworde 
of Domesday to be the [ford and 
Kingston of succeeding times. At the 
dissolution of the monastery of Lewes, 
situate in this parish, Cromwell ob- 
tained a grant of the manor of South- 
over. On his attainder a great part of 
his possessions were granted to the un- 
fortunate Anne of Cleves, amongst 
which was the manor of Southover. 
On the N. side of the street of Southover 
stands a very ancient building, which is 
said to have been the residence of this 
Princess after her divorce from Henry 
VIII. When or by whom it was 
built, cannot now be ascertained, but 
it was certainly an edifice of magnifi- 
cence in former days. As there is no 
evidence of this Princess having even 
resided in this neighbourhood, the 
annexed representation of it (see 
Plate IT.) is given, not as the place 
of royalty, but of the most ancient 
building in the parish. In 1559 
Queen SElizabeth granted this manor 
to Sir Richard Sackville, whose son 
(subsequently Earl of Dorset) inhe- 
rited it in 1566. In this family it 
continued till it by marriage in 
1629 to the Tufton family, Earls of 
Thanet. The Hon. Thomas Tufton 
sold the manor in 1709 to Nathaniel 
Trayton, esq. for 5680/. 6s. 6d. Ed- 
ward Trayton, esq. who died in 1761, 
bequeathed it to the Durrants, and J. 
M. B. Durrant, esq. a minor, is now 
lord of the manor. Nearly opposite to 
the supposed residence of Anne of 
Cleves, stands the mansion for many 
years occupied by the manorial lords. 
The splendid priory of Lewes stood 
Gent. Mac. December, 1824. 
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within this parish. It was probably 
began about 1072, and completed in 
1078 by Wm. de Warren, asa cell 
to the Abbey of Cluni in Normandy, 
from which it was released in 1373 by 
Edward III. The priors were fre- 

uently summoned to Parliament and 
the great councils of England. It was 
the fist of the Cluniac monasteries in 
England, and always regarded as the 
chief; as it was certainly the most 
wealthy and powerful. 

The building was probably irregu- 
lar, varying in its form as the increase 
of inmates demanded additional room. 
But, though irregular, it was certainly 
a noble edifice, faced with Caen stone, 
and richly adorned by the chisel of the 
sculptor. Its walls embraced an area 
cf 32 acres, 2 roods, and 11 perches, 
and it was not less remarkable for its 
magnificence than extent. The length 
of the church was 150 feet, having an 
altitude of 60 feet. It was supported 
by 32 pillars, eight of which were 
very lofty, —T 42 feet high, 18 feet 
thick, and 45 feet in circumference ; 
the remaining 24 were ten feet thick, 
25 feet in circumference, and 18 feet 
in height. The belfry was placed 
over the centre of the church, at an 
elevation of 105 feet, and was support- 

by the eight lofty pillars - ee 
mentioned. The poor | over the high 
altar was 93 feet high. The steeple 
stood at the front of the church, and 
was 90 feet high. Its walls were ten 
feet thick. On the right side of the 
high altar was a vault supported by 
four pillars, and from this recess 
branched out five chapels which were 
bounded by a wall 70 yards long. A 
higher vault, peared (on four massy 
pillars 14 feet in diameter, and 45 in 
circumference, was probably on the 
left side of the high altar, and corre- 
spondent with the one just mentioned, 
from which branched out other cha- 
pels or cells of the Monks. How many 
chapels there were cannot be ascer- 
tained, the names of only three are 
known, the Virgin Mary, St. Thomas 
the Martyr, and St. Martin. The 
chapter house and church were far the 
most splendid apartments of this stately 
pile; the latter was richly adorned by 
the painter and the sculptor. 

A long list of noble and wealthy in- 
dividuals who chose this stately pile as 
the repository of their ashes, is given 
by Mr. Horstield. 

Of 
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Of the many splendid monuments 
raised in the chapter-house and church 
to record the virtues and perpetuate 
the fame of the distinguished indivi- 
duals whose ashes mouldered within 
its —_ scarcely a relick remains to 

tify the curiosity of the Antiquary, 
or Vent the feelvogs of the Moralis, 
if we except the sculptured marble 
that graced the tomb of Gundred, the 
ae daughter, now in the ves- 
try of Southover Church. So complete 
has been the work of destruction, that 
the site even upon which they stood is 
doubtful. The unconscious stranger 
treads upon the ashes of nobility, yet 
searches in vain for a memorial of the 
magnificence which once overshadow- 
ed them. Such is human greatness! 
and such the immortality that marble 
and brazen tablets can give! 

Before the commencement of the 
Priory, the old wooden Church of St. 
Pancras in Southover was pulled down 
and rebuilt with stone, at the expence 
of the lord of the barony. This was 
probably the church of the priory de- 
stroyed by Portinarus, temp. Henry 
III. which had been altered and im- 

ved as the coffers of the prior be- 
came filled. 

The Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist (see Plate II.) was erected some 
time previous to the dissolution of the 
monastery. The building was not 
large, but sufficiently capacious to ac- 
commodate the parishioners, whilst 
the gates of St. Pancras Church were 
thrown open to receive those of the 
inhabitants who preferred to worship 
with the Prior. After Henry’s reform- 
ing zeal had levelled the proud struc- 
ture, the Church of Southover was 
found insufficient to accommodate the 
increased congregation, and an enlarge- 
ment became necessary. The whole 
of the present South side of the church 
is built of alternate squares of flint and 
stone, and corresponds with the style 
of building at the close of the 16th or 
beginning of the 17th century, at 
which time it is most probable the 
alteration took place. The stone win- 
dow frames introduced at this repair 
are Gothic, and were most likely 
taken from the ruins of the Priory. 
That they were not originally formed 
for their present situation, seems evi- 
dent, from many parts being composed 
of different materials from the rest, 
owing probably to some of the stones 
being broken or lost in taking them 
from their original situation. 


Lewes Priory.—Soushover Church, Sussex. 
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In the year 1698 the old church 
steeple fell down, and in 1714 the 
foundation of the present tower was 
laid, and the building carried up to 
the first loft at the expence of 240/. 
raised by a brief; but as the charge for 
—— the building would have 
been much greater than the sum col- 
lected, the remainder was applied to 

rations in the body of the church. 
The tower continued in its half-raised 
state till 1738, when it was resolved 
by a public vestry to finish the steeple, 
and the money to be raised by a public 
tax on all chargeable houses and lands 
within the parish. Two individuals 
agreed to lend the whole sum required 
without interest, and wait for the pay- 
ment till it could be raised by a tax. 
The completion of the tower cost 241/. 
15s. 4d. making the whole amount of 
it 4811. 15s. 4d. The four old bells 
were re-cast, two new ones added, and 
placed in the tower at this time, at an 
expence of 290/. 3d. defrayed by sub- 
scription. In 1779 two other bells 
were added. At the time of building 
the tower of this church, there were 
placed in it three stone atchievements, 
probably brought from the Priory. On 
the West is the shield of the Earl of 
Warren; on the South a rose and du- 
cal crown; on the North, in old cha- 
racters approaching to the Saxon, T. 
A.D. E. They are considered com- 
memorative of the dedication of the 
Charch of St. Pancras by Archbish 
Theobald, and are perhaps to be read, 
Theobaldus Archiepiscopus Dedicavit 
Ecclesiam. 

The Church has recently undergone 
considerable alterations. It consists 
of a nave and two ailes. An indif- 
ferent painting of John baptizing our 
Lord fronts the West. In the Eastern 
window are three coats eget - 
blazoned, the centre of which is Tray- 
ton impaling Sackville or Bowyer ; the 
other two Trayton. The altar-piece 
represents the Last Supper, and 
sesses considerable merit ; it is said to 
be the production of the celebrated 
Mortimer of Eastbourne. Epirt. 


—_—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Muirtown, Sept. 21. 


Sy heme years ago I happened to 
be confined by sickness in Edin- 
burgh, and among the books which I 
procured from a circulating library, 


was a folio edition of the works of Nos- 
trodamus (Dr. Notredame), who flou- 
rished about the middle of the 16th 

century, 











1924.) 


century, and derived much of his 
celebrity from the prophetic lines re- 

rding the death of Henry LI. of 

rance, who was killed at a tourna- 
ment by Montgomerie, by an unlucky 
thrust in the eye, through the gilt bars 
of his royal-fashioned helmet. The 
words of the prophecy certainly bear 
very close upon the fate of the Mo- 
narch, viz. ‘* that the royal lyon 
would be slain en cage d’or by a thrust 
which would put out his eye.” All 
this prophet’s inspirations were given 
in short stanzas of poetry, and perhaps 
the generality of them are of no great 
consequence at this period of the world. 

In perusing the preface of the book, 
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which was printed as far back as 1725, 
one thing has struck me as very won- 
derful ; for it is there distinctly stated 
that Notredame prophesied, that in 
1792 the Christian Religion would be 
abolished in France, and many of the 
nobles and clergy put todeath. This 
is really a very wonderful thing, and 
entirely unaccountable, when it is con- 
sidered that the prophecy was made 
about 1556, or about 242 years before 
the event; which makes me think 
that this collection of Notredame’s in- 
spirations or fancies may be worth 
more study than at the period I pe- 
rused them I had leisure to give them. 
Yours, &c. 1. R. D. 


——_@— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
SUSSEX. 
( Continued from p. 424.) 
EMINENT NATIVES. 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, the first persecutor of the Lollards or Wick- 


liffites by fire and faggots, Arundel (ob. 1413). 
Borde, Andrew, or Andreas Perforatus ; and from him is derived the appellation of Merry 


Andrew, Pevensey (vb. 1549). 
Bosham, Cardinal 
other works, Bosham. 


erbert de, who wrote the history of Thomas 4 Becket’s death; and 


Bradwardine, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, called ** Doctor Profundus;” and author 
of «* De Causa Dei,” Chichester (ob. 1349). 

Buckner, John, D.C. L. Bishop of Chichester, Chichester (ob. 1824). 

Camois, John de, Lord of Broadwater Barony, where he was born (ob. about 1300). 


Caryl, John, Secretary to Queen M 


» wife of James Il. 


Chune, Thomas, Esq. Author (flourished 1635). 

Clarke, Edward, a man of genius, and excellent scholar, Buxted, 1730. 

Coxtins, Witt1aM, unfortunate poet, whose fame can never die, Chichester, 1720, 
Comber, Thomas, eminent scholar, royalist, and divine, Shermanbury (ob. 1653). 


Driton, John, “ ex illustri quidam 


ilia lize procreatus”’ (flourished 1260). 
Elliot, John, the eminent correspondent of Sir 


illiam Burrell, Lewes, 1725. 


Ford, Sir John, royalist and great sufferer, Up Park, 1605. 


Foot, Daniel, Poet, Chichester, 1754. 


Frewen or Fruin, Dr. Accepted, Archbishop of York, Northiam (ob. 1664). 


Hardham, John, the tobacconist, and bene 


tor to his native city, Chichester (ob. 1772). 


Hay, William, M.P. remarkable for his personal deformity, and author of an Essay on that 
subject, in which he alluded to his own case, Lewes, 1695. 
Haytey, Wit11aM, Poet, and Biographer of Cowper, Chichester, 1745. 
Henshaw, Joseph, loyal divine, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough. 
Holte, John, author of the first Latin Grammar of any note in ‘England (living 1511). 
Holland, William, founder of Steyning Free Grammar-school, Chichester. 
Horsham, Nicholas, learned physician, temp. Henry VI. Horsham. 
Hurdis, Dr. James, learned divine and pleasing poet, Bishopstone, 1763. 
f the Excheq 


Jeffrey, Sir John, Knt. Chief Baron o 


Juxon, Wittiam, Archbishop of Canterbury 
of Bath and Wells, Brighton (ob. 1703). 
popish writer, Mayfield (ob. 1582). 


Kidder, Richard, Bish 
Martin, George, | 


quer (ob, 1580), 


» Chichester, 1582. 


May, Thomas, Dramatic poet and historian, Mayfield, 1594 *. 

Mortimer, John Hamilton, eminent historical painter, Eastbourne, 1739. 
Nye, Phillip, celebrated independent minister (ob. 1672). 

Otway, Tuomas, unfortunate dramatic poet, Trotton, 1651. 





* Chalmers.—Hays says 1597. 





Parsons, 
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Parsons, William, F.R.S. poet. 
Pattison, William, unfortunate and improvident bard, Peasmarsh, 1706. 
Peckham, John, Archbishop of Can » Lewes, 1240. 
Pelham, Sir William, knt. statesman and general (ob. about 1586). 
Pell, John, mathematician and linguist, Southwyke, 1610. 
Pemble, William, a zealous Calvinist and celebrated lecturer at Oxford, 1591. 
Russell, Richard, eminent physician, Lewes, 1687. 
Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, eminent statesman and dramatic poet, Withiam, 1527 *. 
Setpen, Joun, antiquary, &c, ‘‘ the glory of the English nation,” Salvington, 1584. 
Shirley, Sir Anthony, traveller, Wiston (ob. 1630). 

Sir Robert, younger brother of the above, and a great favourite of the Emperor 

of Persia, Wiston dob. 1627). 

Sir Thomas, eldest brother of the preceding, and likewise a traveller, Wiston. 
Shovell, Sir Cloudesley, gallant Admiral, Hastings, 1650. 
Smith, Charlotte, novelist, and poet of eminence, Bignor (ob, 1806). 
Somercote, Laurence, author and priest (flourished 1240). 
Springett, Sir Thomas, benefactor to his native place, Lewes (ob. about 1621). 
Stapleton, Thomas, papist, controversialist, Henfield, 1535. 
Stokes, Richard, grandson of the learned Bishop Montague, way ee 17th cent. 
Winchelsea, Robert de, Abp. of Canterbury, and great benefactor, Winchelsea (ob. 1313). 
Withers, William, at the age of eleven lay in a trance ten days, &c, Walsham, 1570. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


The park §, where beauties undisguis’d engage, 

Those beauties less the work of art, than age ; 

In simple state. where genuine Nature wears 

Her venerable dress of ancient years ; 

Here aged oaks uprear their branches hoar, 

And form dark groves, which Druids might adore, 

With meeting boughs, and deepening to the view, 

Here shoots the broad umbrageous avenue. 

There a full stream through intermingling glades 

Shines a broad lake, or falls in deep cascades—WARTON. 


The rivers. of Sussex are insignificant streams, when compared with those of 
some other provinces of the kingdom, but they are exclusively its own, as 
their origin and courses are confined within the limits of the Sania. All 
of them fall into the British Channel.—The breed of sheep and cattle are pe- 
culiarly its own.—The species of wheat known by the name of hedge-wheat 
or Chidham White, was discovered by Mr. Woods of Chidham. alking 
occasionally over his fields, he met with a single plant of it as in a 
hedge. It contained 30 ears, in which were 1400 grains; and this was the 
origin of the wheat vow dispersed over Surrey, Hampshire, and other counties. 

At ALzourn resided the eccentric Sir Robert Fagge.—Albourn Place was for- 
merly the residence of the Juxons, one of whom, during the civil wars, was 
obliged to disguise himself as a mason’s labourer, and was acting in that ca- 
pacity during some repairs at the church, when a party of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers passed by in quest of him. 

At Atpinesourn the Bishops of Chichester had a house destroyed by Waller. 

In a room of AMBERLEY CasTLE, called “‘The Queen’s Room,” are the re- 
mains of the portraits of ten ancient Monarchs and their Queens, with their 
coats properly blazoned ; and on the ceiling are six warriors cut in wood. 

In ArpINGLEIGH CuuRCH is a brass, on which is pourtrayed Nicholas Cul- 
peper, esq. who died in 1510, his wife Elizabeth, who died 1500; and their 
ten sons and eight daughters. 

Of Arunpex CasTLe was warder the giant Bevis, ‘‘ who was able to wade the 
channel of the sea to the Isle of Wight, and frequently did it for his amuse- 
ment.” Here is a beautiful painted window by Backler, after a design of 





* Chalmers. The Biog. Dram. says 1536. Mr. Nightingale says Buckhurst, 1577. 
+ This is on the authority of Moss, Hist. of Hastings, p.153. Chalmers says near 
Clay, and Noble affirms at Clay, in Norfolk. Hasted, Hist. of Kent, II. p. 272, says Suf- 
folk; others have been silent as to the place of his birth; and several say Norfolk. 
t See Fuller’s Worthies, and Holinshed, p. 1315. § Parham Park. P 
as. 
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Jas. Lonsdale, esq. representing “‘ King John signing Magna Charta;” in 
which are portraits of the late Duke as Baron Fitz-Walter; Capt. Morris, as 
Master of the Knights Templars ; H. Howard, jun. esq. as the Baron's Page ; 
and H.C. Combe, esq. as Lord Mayor of London. In the anti-drawing 
room is a fine painting of the nativity w Murillo, and a superb statuary mar- 
ble-piece exquisitely carved. On the walls of the principal drawing-room 
are several curious ancient paintings of the Howard family, and two by Ho- 
garth, the one a scene in Covent Garden, the other a view of the old castle, 
with portraits of the family. The dining room was formerly a chapel ; at 
one end of which is a large window of painted glass by Egginton, represent- 
ing the late Duke and his Duchess in the characters of Solomon and Sheba, 
at a banquet. At the opposite end of the room is an orchestra, and over the 
door is the subject of Adam and Eve in Paradise, attempted by Le Brun, in 
imitation of basso relievo.—The Church contains some beautiful monuments 
to the Earls of Arundel, and among them is one of alabaster, more magnifi- 
cent than the rest, under which is interred Thomas Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arun- 
del, and Beatrix, his wife, daughter of John, King of Portugal.—In 1339 
half the town was consumed by fire. 

In AsuBuRNHAM CHURCH are some magnificent monuments of the Ashburn- 
hams. Here are preserved the shirt, stained with some drops of blood, in 
which Charles the Martyr suffered; his watch, which he gave at the place 
of execution to Mr. John Ashburnham ; his white silk knit drawers; and 
the sheet which was thrown over his body. These relics were bequeathed 
in 1743 by Bertram Ashburnham, esq. to the Clerk of the parish and his 
successors for ever. 

In Batre parochial Church was formerly an old table containing certain 
verses in black letter, the remains of which are given as a motto in p. 326. 
In the chancel is a noble altar monument to Sir A. Browne, standard-bearer 
to Henry VIII. with his effigies, and that of his lady, in a recumbent posture. 
He is adorned with the insignia of the Garter. It also contains several cu- 
rious brasses and other sepulchral memorials of antiquity.—The altar of the 


abbey is ae to have stood on the spot where Harold’s body was found. 


Here Wm. I. offered up his sword and royal robe which he wore on the day 
of his coronation. The abbey church was doubtless a very beautiful piece of 
architecture; the only vestiges of it are nine elegant arches. There is one 
building a little detached from the abbey, which is eminently beautiful, 
though its dimensions, 166 feet by 35, are not quite snapertionsd. The ori- 
ag use of this superb room seems to have been to entertain their guests. 

he abbot had the power of pardoning any condemned thief whom he 
should pass or meet going to execution. 

At Biewor, in 1811, was discovered by the plough three distinct mosaic pave- 
ments, which seem to have adorned as many apartments of a Roman villa, 
the old foundations of the walls having been traced. The largest of these 
pavements is 31 feet by 30. On one isa spirited representation of the rape 
of Ganymede. The smallest is about 20 feet by 10.—Bignor Park was the 
frequent residence of the late Charlotte Smith, the poetess. 

At Bopruam CastLz is a very remarkable echo, which is ‘‘ the most musical 
I ever heard; the excellence consists in placing the hearers and singers at 
different distances from the edifice.” [Rev. Mr. Russell to Sir W. Burrell. 

In the North wall of BosHam Cuurcu is a niche or arcade with crockette 
ornaments, enclosing a female cumbent figure, of a style not earlier than 
Edward I. An erroneous tradition attributes it to the Saxon zra, and that 
it is the tomb of a daughter of King Canute the Great. 

In Boxcrove Priory Cuurcu (now parochial) were interred Queen Ade- 
liza, her two daughters Oliva and Agatha, and Sir Wm. Morley, knt. There 
is an elegant marble monument to the Countess of Derby, who died in 1752, 
aged 84, She is represented sitting under an oak relieving poor travellers, 
and pointing to the hospital in this parish, which she founded.—In Halnaker 

ouse are to be seen two couvres-feus or curfews, as old as the time of Wm. I. 

At Bricutetmstoye, in 1699, an inundation of the sea destroyed 130 houses, 
&e. worth 40,000/.—The Patace, which was begun in 1784, is built in the 
Eastern style of magnificence. The furniture throughout is in the Chinese 

taste. 
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taste. The ante-room is decorated with nine very fine paintings of Chinese 
execution, and illustrative of the manners of that nation. The drawing- 
room contains some more of the same kind. The sides of the Chinese lan- 
thorn are entirely composed of stained glass representing insects, fruits, flowers, 
and other objects peculiar to China. The roof of the conservatory or music- 
room is painted in imitation of the tea and rose-wood ; it is supported by 
twenty columns, and the sides are covered with a superb Chinese historical 
paper. The ceiling of the rotunda or saloon is admirably executed; it re- 
presents a clouded sky, from which are suspended, by flying dragons, three 
— lanthorns, embellished with paintings. Round the dome passes a 
ight corridor, through the open work of which eight dragons appear in the 
act of flying, and each suspends a lanthorn, but of smaller size than those 
just mentioned, There are many other beautiful and superb apartments, 
among which are the Egyptian gallery, and banquetting room. ‘The stables 
are beyond comparison the most magnificent in the kingdom, consisting of a 
riding house 200 feet long and 60 broad; a tennis court; and in the centre, 
an octangular building without, circular within, and crowned with a spa- 
cious dome, containing stabling for more than 70 horses.—-—In the church 
is a monument to Capt. Tettersell, who ‘* faithfully preserved and conveyed 
to France” Charles I1. after the battle of Worcester. 

In Broapwater Cuurcu is the tomb of Thos. Lord de la Warr, Knight of 
the Garter, who lived temp. Hen. VII. and VIII, It is canopied and richly 
carved, but without figure or inscription, except the motto upon the garter, 
which surrounds his arms. His son, who died at Offington in 1554, was 
buried near him with standards, banners, &c. 

At Burton Park, in 1740, were discovered the remains of an elephant at the 
depth of nine feet from the surface, supposed to be antediluvian. 

In Curcnester Catueprat are interred Bishops Ralph, the builder of the 
church; Seffrid II.; Ralph Nevill, Lord Chancellor of England; Edward 
Story; Thos. Bickley; and Henry King. In the South transept are two 

intings by Bernardi, an Italian artist; or, as some assert, but without pro- 
ability, by Holbein. The first exhibits the interview between Wilfrid and 
dwalla, in which the latter is represented as the person who granted Selsea 
island to Wilfrid, whereas it it evident from Bede and William of Malms- 
bury, that it was Ethelwald, King of Southsex, who founded that church. 
The subject of the other piece is the interview between Henry VIII. and Bp. 
Sherborne. These pictures are finely executed, and are extremely valuable, 
as representations of the ecclesiastical and lay costume of that age. On the 
North side of the same transept are the portraits of all the Kings of England 
from Wm. I. to Geo. I. some of which are well executed, particularly Mary, 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. The South side is adorned with portraits 
of all the Bishops of Selsea and Chichester till the Reformation. Under 
each prelate is a short account of him. In the same transept is the tomb of 
St. Richard, Bp. of this See, who in a most miraculous manner is reported to 
have fed three thousand le with the bread intended for ninety only. In 
the nave is a neat tablet + laxman to the unfortunate poet Collins, who 
was born and died in this city. He is represented as just recovered from one 
of those fits of phrenzy to which he was subject, and in a calm and reclining 
posture, seeking refuge from his misfortunes in the Gospel, while his lyre 
and one of his first poems lie neglected on the ground, Above are the figures 
of Love and Pity entwined in each other’s arms. In the sacristy is preserved 
a Saxon chest of the rudest oak planks, 8 feet long by 20 inches, having five 
locks of curious construction, originally brought from Selsey.—In the Church 
of St. Peter the Great is interred Dr. William Chillingworth, who died in 
1643, the celebrated champion of the Church of England against that of 
Rome. Here was baptized Abp. Juxon.—In All Saints Church was buried 
in 1619, Anthonie Bernardé, the old painter, who died aged 105. Here was 
ized William Hayley the poet.—At the Prebe: Free School were 
educated Abp. Juxon; the learned Selden; Collins, the poet; and Hurdis, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford.—On the site of the Bishop’s palace, in 1725, 
was found a Roman pavement ; it being the spot upon which the house of 
the Roman Preetor stood. 
CucKFIELD 
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CuckrieLp CxHuRCH contains numerous monuments of several distinguished 
families, especially of the Burrells, the ancestors of Lord Gwydir, and Sir C. 
M. Burrell ; among them is a marble tablet by Flaxman to Sir Wm. Bur- 
rell, the well-known collector of materials for a History of this County. 

At Duncrow the remains of an extensive Roman bath was discovered by the 
plough in 1812. (See vol. LxxxvI1. ii. P 17.) 

At Eartuam resided Hayley the poet, and here was visited by his friend Cow- 

r.—In the church are interred several of the Hayley fami he among whom 
is Thomas, the young sculptor, son of the poet, and *‘ beloved scholar” of 
Flaxman, who dedicated a tablet here “ to his virtues and talents.” 

In the chancel of Eastsourne Church (which belonged to the nunnery) is an 
ancient monument without inscription, on which is the figure of a man in 
armour in a recumbent posture, with the collar of SS. Tradition relates that 
it was erected for David Owen, natural son of Henry VILI.—At Cowdray 
House, where Kings and Queens have been “ marvelously, yea rather ex- 
cessively banketted,” was a series of paintings affixed to the walls of its 
several apartments, illustrative of English history, 8c. of great interest to 
investigators of ancient art and lovers of curious antiquity. These are not 
now in existence.—The chapel had an altar-piece of peculiar beauty —The 
velvet State bed-chamber in which Queen Elizabeth lay was hung with 
tapestry taken from Raphael’s Cartoons. In that apartment was painted in 
fresco the sea-fight in the harbour of Brest, 1515.—The hall was decorated 
with paintings of architecture by Roberti, statues by Goupe, and many cu- 
riosities in wood, &c. The hall and staircase were painted by Pellegrini, 
with the story of Tancred and Clorinda from Tasso. The parlour received 
its embellishments from Holbein or some of his scholars. * the “7 gal- 
lery were the twelve Apostles as | as life. Another gallery contained two 
copies of Raphael’s Marriage of Cupid and Psyche, and several old religious 
and military paintings from Battle Abbey. In the breakfast-room was a ca- 
binet of very curious ivory work, consisting of small and delicate flowers, 
turned by one of the owners of this house, who amused himself with such 


work. This .) and interesting seat was destroyed Wy fire in 1793. 


ushington, 44 


In the chancel of Eastsourne Church is interred Dr. wy f 
man pavement, 


years Vicar of that parish.—Here in 1717 was discovered a 
a bath, and other remains of antiquity. 

At East Grinstzap, July 18, 1556, three persons were burnt for heresy.— 
On the 6th of September, 1683, the church was greatly damaged by light- 
ning, and the tower totally destroyed. 1785, Nov. 12, the tower fell down, 
doing great damage. In the church is the tomb of Katharine, dau. of Lord 
a wife of Sir T. Grey, knt. and afterwards to R. Lewkenor, esq. who 

ted 1505. 
In Epruvee Castle is an original portrait of the King-making Earl of Warwick. 
(To be continued.) Ss. T. 


Mr. Ursanx, Warminster, July 29. 
HE subject of Stonehenge seems 

to engage very general attention, 
since the Newdigate Prize Poem given 
at Oxford called it fresh into notice. 
It has occasioned much entertaining 
matter in your Antiquarian Magazine, 
and pen | conjectures concerning its 
origin and uses. Fair discussion, like 
the action of the flint and steel, often 
elicits the spark of truth; persons, 
however, who write on it should study 
a little before-hand what has been dis- 
covered and related by the learned An- 
— Briant, Borlase; Wormius, 
Olaus Magnus, Stukeley, Smith, and 
others, who have written of the man- 
ners and customs of the first nations 


that peopled the North of Europe, the 
Celts, Scandinavians, Gomeri, &c. 
They tell us (and their assertion is 
confirmed by the Old Testament his- 
tory) that it was the custom of ancient 
nations to erect heaps of stones and 
buildings of this kind frequently, and 
that they exist in great numbers in 
Denmark, Sweden, and the North of 
Germany, as well as in various parts 
of England and Wales. Wormius in- 
forms us, that Harold Harfager, King 
of Sweden (about the time of our Kin 
Alfred), employed his whole army nt 
a great number of oxen three years, to 
bring one single stone to place on a 
barrow, intended as a monument to 
his mother. This great effort of la- 
bour 
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bour shows what zeal can do, and that 
the stone must have been of vast mag- 
nitude ; and no doubt the antient inha- 
bitants of this island had skill and 
force sufficient to move and erect any 
of the largest of those at Stonehenge ; 
so that we need not, on account of 
their magnitude merely, suppose them 
to be factitious. 

In the ruins of Balbec, we are 
told, there are three stones lying end 
to end in the same row, extending 61 
poe each of them at least 60 feet 
ong and 12 feet thick, and they are 
raised above 20 feet from the ground ; 
a much greater effort of labour and art 
than was necessary to erect Stone- 
henge, especially as they are at least 
four times as large. 

But as to the origin and uses of 
Stonehenge, I am inclined to carry 
them back to times long before the 
class of priests called Druids existed, 
and that this structure was built for 
astronomical purposes by men of 
science and philosophy in a time of 
peace. This opinion is well support- 
ed by Dr. Smith in his “Choir Gaur” 
(published by Easton of Salisbury in 
1771), who proves Stonehenge to have 
been the work of scientific people. 

In my early days I frequently visit- 
ed Stonehenge, to make observations 
at sun-rise as well as by star-iight ; I 
noticed that the lower edge of the im- 

st of the outer circle, forms a level 
orizontal line in the heavens, equi- 
distant from the earth, to the person 
standing near the centre of the build- 
ing, about 15 degrees above the hori- 
zon on all sides *. 

Stonehenge stands on rather sloping 
ground, the uprights of the outer circle 
are nearly a foot taller on the lower 





* Let us consider what advantage this 
large orrery (for such I must call it) must 
have been to those who studied the hea- 
vens. Here is a circle elevated in the hea- 
yen about 15 degrees from the earth, di- 
vided into 30 parts, so that a person stand- 
ing in the centre holding up a pendulum, 
could draw 30 meridian lines; each mea- 
suring 12 degrees distance, making up the 
360 degrees of acircle. He could mark the 
course of the sun, moon, and stars through 
the heavens, their right ascension and de- 
clination, their altitude and azimuth, their 
places in the heavens at particular times, 
the progression and retrogression of the 
planets, &c. The mystery about the egg 
and the moon at six days old, I do not at- 
tempt to explain. 
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ground or Western side than they are 


on the Eastern, purposely to keep the 
horizontal level of the impost, which 
marks great design and skill. The 30 
uprights of the outer circle are not 
found exactly of equal distances, but 
the imposts (so correctly true on their 
under-bed) are each of them about 
seven cubits in length, making 210 
cubits the whole pan 

If a person stands before the highest 
leaning-stone (called Sol by Smith), 
between it and the altar-stone looking 
Eastward, he will see the pyramidal 
stone called the friar’s heel, coinciding 
with the top of Durrington-hill, mark- 
ing nearly the place where the san 
rises on the longest day. This was 
the observation of a Mr. Warltire, who 
delivered lectures on Stonehenge at 
Salisbury (1777), and who had drawn 
a meridian line on one of the stones. 
Mr. Warltire asserted that the stone of 
the trilithons and of the outer circle 
are the stone of the country, and that 
he had found the place from whence 
they were taken, about 14 miles from 
the spot Northward, somewhere near 
Urchfont. 

If the person so standing turns to 
his left hand, he will find a groove in 
one of the six-foot pillars from top to 
bottom, which (in the lapse of so many 
ages, and swelled by the alternate heat 
and moisture of two thousand years, 
has lost its shape) might have contain- 
ed in it a scale of degrees for measur- 
ing; and the stone called the altar* 
would have answered to draw those 
diagrams on, and this scale of degrees 
was well placed for use in such a case; 
for one turning himself to the left, 
and his right hand holding a compass, 
could apply it most conveniently. 
With all this apparatus, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies might have 
been accurately marked, and ecli 
calculated; a knowledge of which, 
Cesar says, they possessed in his time. 

Wood and Dr. Stukeley both make 
the inner oval to consist of 19 stones, 
answering to the ancient Metonic 
Cycle of 19 years ; at the end of which 
the sun and the moon are in the same 
relative situation as at the beginning, 
when indeed the same almanack will 
do again. 

* Dr. Smith says, that he has tried a bit 
of this stone, and found that it would not 
stand fire. Itis, therefore, very improbable 
that it should have been used for burnt sa- 
crifices, 





I may 
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I may here mention another sugges- 
tion, from the fables of Geofiry of 
Monmouth and Gerald Cambrensis, 
two of the earliest writers on the sub- 
ject.—The giants or great men of anti- 
quity brought these stones from Africa, 
and set them up first in Ireland on the 
plains of Kildare, and afterwards they 
were brought away (by the Devil or 
Merlin) and placed on Salisbury Plain. 
Truth is often couched under antient 
fable. Let us take the meaning thus. 
The people of Mauritania in Africa 
were well skilled in the knowledge of 
the heavens; and Atlas*, their King, 
is said to have borne the world on his 
shoulders. Instead of bringing the 
stones from thence, as the vulgar story 
is, let us suppose some astronomers or 
great men of that country, in search of 
a place to erecta building we will call an 
orrery, first came to Ireland to the plains 
of Kildare, to fix it there; but not find- 
ing the latitude of the place suit their 
plan or theory, found afterwards a more 
convenient situation on the plains of 
Salisbury, which are open and nearly 
level, just like the plains of Kildare. 

This place having in course acquired 
a sacred character, might be venerated 
in after-times, and become a place for 
religious services under the long-robed 
priests called Druids, who probably 
succeeded them {, and a place where 
national councils were held, and where 
the British princes in a national con- 
ference with Hengist were treache- 
rously and cruelly murdered. 

In my younger days I have visited 
Stonehenge by star-light, and found, 
on applying my sight from the top of 
the six-foot pillars of the inner oval, 
and looking at the high trilithons, I 
could mark the places of the planets 
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and the stars in the heavens, so as to 
measure distances by the corners and 
angles of them. 

Mr, Wood of Bath, the architect, 
whose work on Stonehenge was well 
received, thinks that both Stonehenge 
and Stanton-Drew were erected for as- 
tronomical pu 3. 

Itis very remarkable that no barrow 
or tumulus exists on the East side 
where the Sun (the great object of an- 
cient worship) first appears. 

Major Wilford in his researches into 
Indian literature, found a history of 
this island and mention of Stonehenge 
in the Sanscrit character, which has 
been disused for many centuries ; and 
it appears by Dr. Robertson’s History 
of India, that the Eastern nations ex- 
celled in astronomy 4 or 5000 years 
ago, and could calculate eclipses with 
the greatest accuracy, without the aid 
of arithmetic or geometry. 

I am of opinion that Stonehenge 
and Stanton-Drew are more antient 
than Abury, Silbury-hill, or any of 
the Druidical monuments in Corn- 
wall and Anglesea. H. Wawnsey. 


——-— 

An Analytical View of pretended Cel- 
tic Antiquities, extracted from the 
Emendations and Corrections in Mr. 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties. 

T is a great mistake to suppose that 

Druidical Antiquities can be satis- 
factorily explained by any species of 
literature appertaining to this country 
in particular; and it is another great 
error to call them Celtic Antiquities ; 
for by Certa, the Greeks denomi- 
nated the nations on the Rhine and 
the Danube; and though the Celts 





* Atlas lived as early as the time of Moses; we may therefore conclude that astronomy 


was an early science. 


If Moses, who was skilled in all the learning of Egypt, wrote the 





Book of Job, as is said, we see mention made there of Orion and Arcturus, and the Pleiades 
and Mazzaroth, or the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; and we know that the Grecians derived 
their knowledge from that country. Pythagoras travelled thither for science 500 years 
before the Christian era; and Thales (a century before him) calculated an eclipse of the 
Sun a year before-hand. Eclipses of the Moon had been calculated long before this. 

t+ Dr. Smith, in his Choir Gaur, says, that the exact plan of Stonehenge, where the 
circle and oval (in concentrating) form the phasis of the Moon at six days old (a solemn 
day with the Druids), could not succeed in any other latitude than where it is now placed, 
viz. 51 degrees and 1-3d. 

~ Borlase endeavours to prove that the Druids were of Persian origin, and that, like 
them, they worshipped the ies aud ruck idols. I suppose as the Druids were a sect only 


known in Britain and Gaul, and probably, as has been lately shewn, derived their name 
from their long robe, that they were the degenerated successors of those Eastern philoso- 
phers who founded Stonehenge, and introduced religious rules of their own inventions, in 
addition to the antient philosophy. 
Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1824. 


4. 


pushed 
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pushed colonics into almost every part 
of Europe, yet we hear of no Celts in 
Asia, Atriee, or America. 

Since the publication of the early 
Numbers of this Encyclopedia, have 
appeared Mr. Hodgson’s Letters from 
America*. This work contains an ab- 
stract of American Antiquities (ii. 416 
—460), which abstract is compiled 
from Transatlantic publications, not, 
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as Mr. Hodgson believes (p. 449), re- 
printed in this country. From hence 
it appears, that Cromlechs, Rocking- 
stones, Stone-circles, and other pre- 
tended Celtic remains, exist in the 
also pretended New World. Remarks 
shall here be given, in column, oppo- 
site the American accounts. Both to- 
meee amply vindicate Borlase and 


aurice. 





American Accounts. 

1. Traces of an Asiatic origin are to 
be found among the present race of 
Indians (p. 416) ; and cities similar to 
those of ancient Mexico, of several 
hundred thousand souls, have existed 
in this country (p. 429). _Volney, 
Dwight, Sidi Mellimetti (the Tunisian 
Envoy), Mitchell, &c. have noticed 
the conformity between the features 
of the Tartars and those of the Ameri- 
can Indians (p. 451—453), and many 
similar customs obtain in both nations, 
p- 452—456. [The Tartar origin, 
therefore, as explained in the opposite 
column, has very respectable advocates, 
See too Maurice, Ind. Antiq. vi. 20— 
34. 

} On the Cany fork of Cumber- 
land river, a jug or vessel was found in 
an ancient work, consisting of three 
heads, joined at the back to a stem or 
handle, which is hollow. All the 
marks of the Tartar countenance are 
distinctly preserved in these heads; 
and the features, which are all differ- 
ent from each other, denote an old 
person and two younger ones. Does 
the vessel not represent the three chief 
gods of India, Brahma, Vishnoo, and 
Siva? p. 444—446. [A similar triple 
junction of heads occurs in Maurice’s 
: ndian Antiquities, vol. i. frontispiece. 
« 


3. The language of the Indians is 
primitive. Instead of the ordinary di- 
vision of genders, this language frak- 
ing distinctions to be dialects] divides 
into animate and inanimate, p. 451. 


4. Crom- 


Remarks. 

1. Torniellus says, ** Si queratur ex 
quibus filiis aut posteris Noe hic no- 
vus orbis impletus fuerit, possumus re- 
spondere ex filiis Sem per partes Indix 
Orientalis et Chin, et Jiposil pro- 
vinciis atque insulis, quae AMERICz 
AQvuILonari vicine sunt; aut etiam 
a posteris Japhet, qui postquam per 
plagas Asiz Aquilonares quas nunc 

“ARTARI incolunt, disseminati fue- 
runt, tandem ad Orientales ejusdem 
Asiz fines, qui supra Chinam nonnihil 
flectunt, ad Aquilonem devenerunt 
prope fretum Anian [Behring’s Straits] 
es ut diximus parvo intervallo, ipsa 

sia ab America sejungi perhibetur.— 
Solorzan'. 

2. “Stonehenge is evidently one of 
the temples of Budha. The Budhists 
appear to have been the inventors of 
the Philolaic or Copernican astrono- 
my.—That the Druids of Britain were 
Brahmins is beyond the least shadow 
of doubt.” Thus Mr. Reuben Bur- 
rows, Seeley’s Elora, p.291, and Mau- 
rice?. Diogenes Laertius says, that 
the Druids and Gymnosophists of In- 
dia were similar3, The astronomical 
knowledge which Cesar ascribes to 
the Druids, Quintus Gurtius gives to 
the Gymnosophists*, (the modern Fu- 
keers, Maur. ii. 41.7) Sir Thos. Her- 
bert says also, there was little differ- 
ence between the Druids of Britain, 
the Magi of Persia, and the Brahmins 
of India’. 

3. The Welsh, Bardic, or Stick Al- 
phabet, is merely the Greek one men- 
tioned by Cesar, as used by the Druids®. 
The conformity appears from the an- 
cient Greek alpha ts, published by 
Mr. Dodwell’. 

4. The 





* Reviewed in our last Number, p. 432. 


' De Indiar. Jure, L. i. ¢. 10, p. 74. 
3 Proem. 4, 5, ed. H. Steph. 1594. 
5 Pratt’s Quintus Curtius, ii. 269. 


2 vi. pp. 50, 51, 85, &e. ; 
4 L, viii. c. 9, p. 237, ed. Elzevir. 


6 Reference for the Druidical Greek alphabet has been made to the monument of Chin- 
donax, published by Montfaucon, and called by him a forgery: to an Histoire de Bour- 
goigne, of which I could find no copy in the British Museum, and which contains an unin- 
telligible Gaulish inscription in Greek characters ; and Bouterove, Recherches sur le Mon- 
noie de France, for Gaulish coins, but I found only KAAEI and ©, p. 53, 56, and C for 


sigma, p. 63. 


7 Greece, vol. ii. 502. 
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American Accounts. 

4. Cromiecus. A very fine one 
ten feet broad, resting upon the apices 
of seven small conical pillars, still ex- 
ists at North Salem, New York. There 
is no mountain or elevation near it, 
from which the rock could have been 
thrown, p. 436. The Indians have 
also stones of memorial, or sacrifice'. 
Capt. Smith? relates, “that the In- 
dians had certain altar-stones, which 
they call Pawcorances; these stand 
apart from their temples, some b 4 
their houses, others in their woods 
and wildernesses. Sacrifices are offer- 
ed upon these stones, when they re- 
turn from the wars, from hunting, 
and upon many other occasions. They 
are also crowned with oak and pine 
branches, pp. 436, 437. 

5. Buriat IN A SITTING POsI- 
rion. The Caraib Indians buried their 
dead in a sitting posture. i. 260. 

6. Dyxes anno Ditcues of consi- 
derable length are found in Upper Ca- 
nada, Florida, &c. i. 283. 

7. Contents or Barrows. Till 
within ten or fifteen years the Choc- 
taws generally killed the favourite 
horses or dogs of the deceased, and bu- 
ried them, with his gun and hatchet 
in his grave. i. 217. 

8. Rocx Ipots. Stone Idol Creek 
on the Missouri, derives its name from 
three rude stones, which the Ricaras, 
a tribe of Indians, worship. When- 
ever ~ pass by, they stop to make 
some offerings of «ress, in order to pro- 
pitiate these sacred deities. Another 
stone on the Chissetaw creek, is a rock 
visited by parties who go to consult it 
as to their own and nation’s destinies. 
—The fate of the Mandan tribes de- 
pends upon the oracular responses of 
another sacred rock, whose commands 
are believed and obeyed with the most 
implicit confidence. Sculptured rocks 
also occur at Tiverton, Rutland, &e. 
pp. 437, 438. 


9. Stone Circues. Three at least 
are known. One stands on a high 
rock, upon the banks of the river 
Winnipigon. The Indians are accus- 
tomed to crown this circle of stones 
with wreaths of herbage and with 

branches ; 
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REMARKS. 

4. The reader will refer to what is 
given from Holinshed in the Encyclo- 
ia, vol. i. p. 73, ii. 508, and from 
Yownes’s Mecklenturgh Letters in 
vol. ii. p. 508, concerning the antient 
uses of Cromlechs. Maurice makes 
them altars for consecrated fire, the 
Hebrew Etymon being Cherem Cuach, 
a devoted stone; and one near Cloyne 
in Ireland, being named from the so- 
lar superscription Carig-Croith, the 
rock of the Sun. Indian Antiquities, 

vol. vi. p. 136. 


5. Instances of this practice occur 
in many barrows, especially in those 
which have Kistvaens. 

6. Wansdike therefore is no pecu- 
liarity. 


7. This practice perfectly coincides 
with Czsar’s account of the Gaulish 
funerals, and the known results of our 
own excavations. 


8. Of Rock Idols in this country, 
see Archexologias’. Mr. Dodwell, speak 
ing of the BasrvaAo of Greece, similar 
to Stonehenge (unde our Bethels), 
quotes Pausanias for the following il- 
lustration ; speaking of Pharai in At- 
tica, he says, “‘ near the statue of the 
god are thirty stones of a quadrangular 
orm, each of which is worshipped 
under the name of some divinity, for 
the Greeks anciently paid veneration 
to rough stones, as they afterwards did 
to statues.” The same author men- 
tions many other examples*. Borlase® 
and Maurice® speak of rocks, conse- 
crated and worshipped. Of Speaking 
Stones, see the Encyclopedia, p. 165. 
Our Coronation stone was an oracular 
one. 

Q. Stone Circles occur at Malabar 
and the Island of Tinian in the Pacific 
Ocean’, Herodotus, Strabo, and others, 
say, that the Persians erected neither 
temples, statues, or altars; and Strabo 
adds, that they had great inclosures 

; called 











' These, by the description, do not appear to differ from Cromlechs. 
2 In his description of Virginia. 
4 Dodwell’s Greece, ii. 172. 

§ vi, 124—127. 


3 viii, 210, x. 149, and xii. 43. 
5 Cornwall, 105, 137. 
7 Stark on Stonehenge, p. 28. 
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American Accounts. 
branches; for this reason, the carry- 
ing place, which passes it, has received 
the appellation of Le Portage de Bon- 
net. p. 439. 

10. Cursus. The second plate of 
Mr. Hodgson’s Letters (frontispiece of 
vol. i.) is a Cursus, or oblong work, 
very warrow, rounded at the ends; 
above it at one end a mound or tumu- 
lus, which commands a view of the 
whole. It is on the banks of the Ohio; 
and was the evident ancestor of the 
Greek Stadium. 

11. InrE¢uLAR Eartuworks. In 
plate i. annexed to vol. ii. p. 420, are 
irregular fortifications®, connected by 
an old road with an adjacent tumulus. 
These earthworks are situate on the 
East bank of the little Miami river, 
Warren County, Ohio, about 33 miles 
North-east of Cincinnati. Both this 
and the preceding plate are copied 
from the Archzologia Americana. 
There is another work at Salem, near 
Connaught river (p. 417), round, hav- 
ing two parallel circular walls, with a 
ditch between them. 

12. Suetits. Nine Murex Shells, 
the musical instrument of the Tritons, 
and consecrated in India to Mahadeva, 
have been found. p. 446. 

13. Rocxine Stones. Several are 
mentioned. One near the top of a 
high hill [the situation of that near 
Stanton, Gloucestershire] can be mov- 
ed by the hand, though the upper 
stone is thirty-one feet in circumfer- 
ence. In New Hampshire there are 
two; one at Andover, weighing fif- 
teen or twenty tons; and the other at 
Durham. This was ashort time since 
a very “‘ splendid rocking-stone, weigh- 
ing between fifty and sixty tons, and 
so exactly poised, ¢hat the wind would 
move it, and its vibrations could be 
plainly seen.at some distance.” pp. 440, 

1 


14. Virrirtep Forts. Some of the 
works on Paint Creek are vitrified every 
ten yards. p. 419. 


15. Tumut are found containing 
an immense numbc: of skeletons. The 
“Big Grave,” near Wheeling, con- 
tains many thousands. pp. 420, 427. 

16. HEARTHS 
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REMARKS. 
called Pyrethia, in the middle of 
which was an altar’, called also Pyre- 
thion. Dodwell, Greece, ii. 567. Were 
these stone circles, &c.? 
10. The Cursus at Stonehenge is 
Pr isely of the same form ; see Sir R. 
. Hoare’s Anc. Wilts, i. 170. It so 
resembles the Roman Circus, that it is 
thought to have been introduced by 
them (Id. p. 171); but the American 
Stadium shows the originality. 


11. Sir R. C. Hoare’s Anc. Wilts 
abounds with plans of similar irregular 
earthworks; and a covered way or 
guarded road to an adjacent fortress on 
a hill, occurs at the old British town 
near Chun Castle (see Encyclopedia, 
i. 77, from Britton’s Architectural An- 
tiq. ii. 57). The entrance to the road 
in the American works is guarded by 
two tumuli on each side, like the gate- 
house towers of a castle. A fac-simile 
of such a mound and road occurs in 
Greece (see Walpole’s Travels, i. 550), 
the side tumuli excepted. 

12. See what is said in the Ency- 
clopedia, i. 73, of one Etymon of 
Choir Gaur. 


13. In Fawkes’s translation of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argonaut. B. i. v. 
1671, &c. are the following verses; 
*<In sea-girt Tenos, he the brothers slew, 
And o’er their graves in heapy hillocks threw 
The crumbling mould; then with two co- 

lumns crown’d, 

Erected high, the death-devoted ground ; 
And one still moves, how marvellous the tale, 
With every motion of the Northern gale.” 
These stones are of Asiatic occurrence, 
“« Juxta Harpasa, oppidum Asie, cautes 
stat horrenda uno digito mobilis; ea- 
dem si toto corpore impellatur resis- 
tens.” Pliny, ii. 96, quoted by Shaw, 
Africa, 66, edit. 1757. 

14. VirririeD Fortirications in 
Great Britain, are described in Arch- 
wologia’, and Encyclopedia‘. 


15. In Mexico, at the inauguration 
or burial of the king, thousands of 
children were sacrificed, and at the 
death of any chieftain, wives and ser- 

vants 





* Montfaucon, l’Antiq. Expliq. vol. ii. b. 4, c. 5. 


angles ; 


2 They are called fortifications, because the lines jut out with projections, like salient 
bat the Egyptian temples at Koum Ombou (Omlos), were inclosed with brick 


walls of similar fashion. See the superb French ‘‘ Description de I"Egypte,” published by 


order of the Government, A. vol. i. pl. 39. 
3 y. 241. vi. 87, 100. x. 147. 


$ ii. S11, 
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16. HearTHs and Frre-PLaces are 
occasionally brought to light on the 
banks of the Ohio, four to six feet be- 
low the surface. p. 441. 


17. Hitz Autars, and TERRACED 
hills, occur both in North and South 
America: also éumuli as places of di- 
version. pp. 4206—434. 
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REMARKS. 
vants were buried alive in the sepul- 
chre. Solorzan. 220. 

16. A British hypocaust or hearth 
occurs in Wilts'. In one barrow a 
floor was found, on which had been 
made an intense fire, but the bones 
of the Briton were found below it 2. 

17. See the Encyclopedia, ii. pp. 
495, 510. 


I shall end this account with ob- 
serving, 1. That the barrows have si- 
milar contents to those in this Island. 
2. That the wicker human sacrifices 
of the Druids (rites of Bhuddism. 
Seeley, 195) obtained in Carolina, 
with the difference only of brazen 
statues (Solorzanus, p. 220) for the bar- 
rows, which show that they had a know- 
ledge of metals. 3. That the white 
robes of the druids were worn by the 
Mexican priesthood (id. 223); that 
Strabo’s ascription to the former of the 
long gown, and Boadicea’s striped _ 
ticoat, are given as Phenician - 
tumes in the Terence and Virgil of 
the Vatican. 4. That creeping thro’ 
tolmen or perforated stones obtains in 
India (Popular Antiq. ii. p. 592). 5. 
That Cromlechs occur in Greece, and 
that the Greeks borrowed all their arts 
from the Barbarians ere Legat. 
pro Christianis, p. 111). 6. ‘That the 
miraculous bells of the early British 
Christians were borrowed from the 
Brahmins (Sketches of the Relig. of 
the Hindoos, i. 234). 7. That April 
Fool Day, bonfires, 8c. at certain pe- 
riods, and the knowledge of gunpow- 
der, were derived by the Druids from 
India, Id. ii. 52, 57. Maurice, vi. 71 
—74. 8. That the Torque, as a deco- 
ration, is exclusively of Oriental origin 
(Tertull. p. 115. Ed. Rigalt). 9g. And 
that the unlucky occursaculum of 
meeting a woman at certain times, 
still prevalent here, occurs at Mala- 
bar. Popul. Ant. ii. 522. 

In short, it seems that what are 
called Cexitic Antiquities, obtained 
over the whole globe, in the infancy 
of society, and only imply primitive 
states of heathen superstition: and 
that (according to Capt. Seeley) the 
Asiatic Mythology being inexplica- 
ble, because older than History, Druid- 
ism in its primary features must be so 


likewise. The rest, according to Cz- 
sar, is analagous to Greek and Roman 
superstition, to which authors and mo- 
numents prove the addition of that of 
Mithras, in the second century of our 
era. The assimilations in style of 
British and Grecian Fortresses are 
shown in Encyclopedia, p. 925. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 
HE Parish of Wolvey lies in the 
North part of Warwickshire, be- 

ing bounded by the county of Leices- 
ter, and the extra-parochial farm of 
Leicester Grange on the North, and 
on the North-west and West by the 
arish of Burton Hastings, on the 
outh by Shilton, and East by Cops- 
ton Parva hamlet. 

It is a large parish, the soil being 

ravelly, and light loam towards the 
North: and more cold and clayey to- 
wards the East; it was inclosed about 
1798 by Act of Parliament. The prin- 
cipal land- owners are Geo. Arnold, 
esq. who has about 600 acres ; 
Lloyd, esq. about 600; Miller, 
esq. 350; and Messrs. Winterton, 
about 500 acres; the rest is divided 
between other freeholders, and the 
Vicar has an allotment of land in right 
of his church. 

This place has been rendered re- 
markable by Edw. IV. being here sur- 
wep b Richard Neville, the stout 
Zarl of 

There appear to have been three 
manors in this parish; the first to be 
mentioned is what was the property of 
Sir Thomas de Wolvey, knt. ie died 
in the latter end of Edward I. leaving 
issue two daughters, Joan, who mar- 
ried Sir Henry de Erdington, and 
Alice, married to Giles, son and heir 
of Andrew Lord Astley; and on this 
marriage of Alice his daughter, he 
settled this manor and estate of Wol- 


. 


arwick, and taken prisoner. 





' Sir R. C. Hoare’s Ancient Wilts, i. 104. 


2 Id. 117. 
vey, 
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vey, with other Property, on her and 
her issue ; which Alice surviving her 
husband, endowed a chantry (A. D. 
1344) within the parish church ; and 
on her death was succeeded by Thos. 
Lord Astley; which Lord Astley was 
succeeded by his eldest sen William, 
who settled this manor and estate of 
Wolvey on his younger brother Giles 
and Katherine his wife, by deed, bear- 
ing date 1392; in whose family it was 
in the time of Dugdale the historian, 
being in the possession of Giles Astley, 
esq. great grandson of Giles and Ka- 
therine Astley; in whose family it con- 
tinued till it passed to the only daugh- 
ter of the last male Astley, and by her 
marriage with Simmonds, esq. 
(who resided at the hall house) had an 
only daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Wm. ite, esq. of this county, by 
whom she had two children, a son, 
died young, and a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married, 1777, to Geo. Arnold, 
pe only son and heir of Lumley Ar- 
nold, esq. of Ashby St. Leger, in co. 
of Northampton, and died without is- 
sue in 1788, when the property devolv- 
ed on her husband ; who married, se- 
condly, Henrietta-Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Gen. George Morrison, Quar- 
ter Master Gencral, &c. by whom he 
had three sons, to the eldest of whom 
he left this estate. 

The second manor was at an early 
period settled on the Monks of Comb, 
and by them granted to Humphrey, 
Earl of Stafford, and his heirs, 8th of 


weg abs from him it passed to the 


late Earl of Coventry, who sold it, 
somewhere about 1794, to John Foster, 
esq. of Leicester Grange, whose only 
son and heir sold it to Loyd, esq. 
a banker in Lothbury, London, about 
eight or nine years ago. 

he third manor to be described is, 
that which is commonly called the 
Temple manor, having belonged for- 
merly to the Knights Templars, and 
from them passed on their suppression 
to the Hospitalers of Balshall, and from 
them to the Crown, 31 Henry VIII. 
and was granted, 7 Edw. VI. (1553), 
to Edward Aglionby, esa. of Balshall, 
and Henry Hogford, nt. of Solihul, 
and their heirs, which Edward in 3 
and 4 of Philip and Mary (1555 and 6) 
sold the same to Thos. Marrow, esq. 
who in the same year granted it to 
Wm. Newman, who sold it in 1561 
to Edmund Scarning, esq. whose son 
enjoyed it in Dugdale’s time, since 


which it has passed into the Miller fa- 
mily, and is in possession of Mil- 
ler, esq. of Mancester in this county. 

On the estate is still remaining part 
of the ancient buildings of the 'Tem- 

lars’ mansion, called to this day the 
emple, now converted into a farm- 
house, 

There is no gentleman's residence 
now in the parish. The old hall of the 
Astleys was pulled down b 
Simmonds, esq. who erected the pre- 
sent house, and after his death it be- 
came a farm-house. 

The advowson is in the alternate 
presentation of the Prebendary of Wol- 
vey in the Cathedral of Lichfield, and 
the two daughters of the late John 
Foster, esq. who left it to them, sepa- 
rated from the Comb manor estate, 
which his son Robert inherited. 

The church is a handsome and ve- 
nerable building, consisting of three 
ailes and a chancel ; in the latter is the 
burial-place of Mr. Foster's family, 
with a marble tablet to the memory of 
the Rev. Mr. Noble, formerly Vicar of 
this parish. In the North aile are 
some very curious monuments to the 
Astleys ; two of them are altar-tombs, 
with full-length figures of a man and 
woman recumbent on each; the one 
at the East end of the aile is of alabas- 
ter, the other at the opposite end is of 
free-stone. In the centre, between 
these monuments, is a very handsome 
marble monument extending from the 
ground to the ceiling, protected by iron 
railings, to the late =. Armold, who 
was the last lineal descendant of the an- 
cient family of Astley of Wolvey; the 
estate having been in her and her an- 
cestors’ possession ever since the year 
1303. There are some smaller memo- 
rials to her family, but which I shall 
not at present describe; but should I 
procure a view of the church, it shall 

accompanied with a more full de- 
scription of the ancient monuments 
and numerous coats of arms. 
A Constant Reaper. 


Copthall Court, 

Mr. Ursan, P Oct. 30. 
SEND you a few remarks on a 
village and a town in Wiltshire, 
which will perhaps lead the present or 
some future Historian of that county to 
direct his enquiries towards them more 
particularly than has hitherto been 

done. 

Camden, speaking of Cricklade, says, 
“In 
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“In the North part of Wilts, the 
Thames runs by Crecklade, by others call- 
ed Grekelade, from the Greek philosophers, 
as some too easily believe, who, according 
to the History of Oxford, founded an uni- 
versity here, afterwards removed to Oxford.” 


Of Lechlade, in Gloucestershire, 
Camden writes : 

‘* Lechlade, in Leland’s time, a praty old 
village, with a stone spire to *the church, 
now a small market town, takes its name 
from the river Leche, which here falls into 
the Thames, and lade from ladean, to un- 
load; though the Monkish writers, to sup- 
port their conceit of a Latin university hav- 
ing been here, as a Greek one at Crecklade 
or Greeklade, would fain have it written 
Latinlade.” 

In the “additions” to Gough's 
Camden’s Britannia is the following, 
under the head Cricklade : 

*« The almost unanimous assertion of our 
Monkish historians about the Greek school 
founded or rather renewed here by Theo- 
dore, the learned Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, seems to have no better affinity than 
the foundation of names, which is almost as 
much strained as Lechlade to make Latin- 
lade out of it. It was first controverted by 
Leland in Vita Alfredi.” 

Anthony Wood, who investigated 
the matter more than either Camden 
or Leland, found in Oxford’s Histo- 
riola (being a preface to the Statutes of 
the University, transcribed (in all pro- 
bability) from other books in the reign 
of Edward III. and Henry IV.) that 
Cricklade was so named from a Greek 
University. 

He also found from Rouse, the War- 
wick Antiquary, temp. Edw. IV. the 
same derivation, learned by Rouse (as 
he himself saith) from ancient chroni- 
cles ; also that certain physicians, who 
were among the Greek philosophers, 
settled at ‘Leachlade, the place of 
leaches or physicians. 

He also found from Brompton’s 
Chronicle (more ancient than Rouse), 
that before the year 632 there were 
two studies in England, one for Latin, 
put at Latinlade, now called Lechlade, 
the other for Greek at Greglade, now 
called Kirklade. 

Anthony Wood next quotes John 
Leland, who states, there were in the 
flourishing times of the Britons, as 
Jrom an history not as yet of an ap- 
proved credit to me, appears*, two 





* «« Hee verba interlineata sunt in opere 
hic citato, sed utrum per Lelandum dubium 
est.” 
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schools, one called Graecelade, because 
certain men professed the Greek tongue 
there (where as yet there is an obscure 
memory by verses of Sampson, Arch- 
bishop of York, afterward of St. Da- 
vid'’s), and the other from the masters 
of the Latin tongue, called Latinlade, 
though there be not wanting some that 
call it Lechlade (I know not whether 
they write truly), and affirmed it to 
have been a school for physicians. He 
also writes, that Sampson, Archbishop 
of York, who flourished anno 567, 
studied there. 

And, to over many other ma- 
nuscripts of the same or perhaps ear- 
lier date, it may be here sufficient to 
conclude Anthony Wood’s discoveries 
with the following extract from an 
antient Saxon MS. which, speaking of 
the possessions belonging to monaste- 
ries, doth thus join Greeklade and Ox- 
ford together, ‘‘ quatuor decies centum 
hide ad Crecgeladum spectant, et 

uindecies centum hid spectant ad 
Oreafordion,.” 

From these and many other old ma- 
nuscripts either quoted or referred to 
in Wood, extracted from a series of 
historians, commencing possibly one 
thousand years ago, it seems rather 
incredulous to doubt the existence of 
Greeklade or Cricklade having been so 
named from the study of Greek there: 
but it is different with Lechlade ; for 
even Rouse and the Brompton Chro- 
nicle differ upon that derivation, nor 
does there seem any more ancient men- 
tion of the place (with respect to the 
present question) than those two au- 
thors ; and the very attempts at mak- 
ing Lechlade a corruption of Latin- 
lade, is sufficient not only to create a 
disbelief of the whole of the Latin 
part of the story, but to throw doubts 
which could not otherwise have exist- 
ed upon the origin of Crecklade, which 
had unfortunately been brought into 
partnership with it ; and that this was 
the cause of doubt will be seen by re- 
perusing the first of Leland’s extracts 
which I have given. 

A residence for a short period which 
I made at the parsonage house at 
Cricklade some time since, induces me 
to think that if the historians of that 
place or of Oxford had been a ac- 
quainted with the spot, they would not 
have left their pages the registers of 
doubt ; for it is no less true than (to 
me) unaccountable, that all historians, 
should have gone to Lechilade for the 

Latin 
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Latin University, when there at pre- 
seat exists a miserable village composed 
of some few widely-scattered cottages, 
only one mile or thereabouts from 
Crecklade, called Lation, the unletter- 
ed inhabitants of which place tell you 
it is so called because Latin was for- 
merly taught there,—a tradition, in the 
purest sense of the word ; for, except- 
ing the Bible and Prayer Book (the 
best of all books), I should think no 
villager had a book; and because, as 
far as I know, the circumstance is not 
mentioned in any book whatever.— 
The meadows round Latton (meadows 
beyond the memory of man) are gross- 
ly uneven, and in holes, from the ruins 
of former buildings, and these mea- 
dows of ruins extend to the distance of 
many fields. The natives also tell you 
that in days past, Cricklade and Latton 
joined, and that the former was so 
called from Greek being there taught. 
It is particularly remarkable that 
this should not have been noticed by 
Camden or his successors, because im- 
mediately following the account of 


Cricklade in his Britannia, or in some 
posthumous edition, is as follows : 


«« The Churn leaving Cirencester, runs by 
Latton, where a tesselated pavement was 
found, 1670.” 


Latton is mentioned in Adams’s Vil- 
lare; its latitude and Jongitude are 
thus: lat. 51.41; lon. W. 1.48. Crick- 
lade is as follows: lat. 51.39; long. W. 
1.47. Lechlade is, lat. 51. 46; long. 
W. 1. 39, and in a different county. 

1 am sorry that this account has ex- 
tended to such a length; but you will 
perhaps allow me to make one remark 
more on the ancient, and to add a few 
lines on the present, state of Cricklade. 
Its principal church is S¢. Sampson’s; it 
has been already stated from old Chro- 
nicles that Sampson the Archbishop, in 
the sixth century, was educated there. 

At present this borough town, this 
ancient University, has, when the 
Clergyman and the village surgeon 
have taken a walk, no person in it 
above a mean innkeeper, a retail linen 
draper, or a farmer. There is no stage 
to or from the place, excepting twice 
or thrice a week during the summer, 
when a Bath and Southampton car- 
riage passes through. There is no 
post-chaise in the town nearer than 
Cirencester or Fairford, to the best of 
my memory. 

The endowment by Mr. Jenner of 


Latton, Cricklade.—Rail- Roads. 
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a school is by some strange means ab- 
stracted; his handsome stone school 
house is converted (in defiance of the 
donor’s intention, still remaining en- 
graved on the outside) into a house of 
paupers, whilst the patrons of the chil- 
dren of the National School are com- 
pelled to hire a cock-loft for the place 
of their instruction. 

As if an equal fate, or share of 
good and evil, were destined to all 
mate as well as men, the former 
earning and civilization of Cricklade 
seems correctly balanced by its present 
ignorance and barbarism. g G. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 12. 


LLOW me, through the medium 

of your widely-circulating Mis- 
cellany, to call the attention of the 
publick to a letter appearing in your 
Oct. Mag. dated from Nottingham, 
and signed T. Gray. The writer of 
this letter pleads the cause of a Ge- 
neral Rail Road for engines and car- 
riages worked by steam, and he per- 
forins his task with a zeal and earnest- 
ness quite astonishing. So completely 
is his mind absorbed by the exceeding 
importance of his favourite scheme, 
that he vaults at one leap from his 
premises to his conclusion, as if there 
were no impediments in his way; as 
if no arguments could possibly be pro- 
duced on the other side of the ques- 
tion ; and as if all who would attempt 
to advocate the opposite cause, must, 
of necessity, by the cogency of his rea- 
soning, be absolutely struck dumb. 
He remarks with some severity on the 
prejudice and partiality of the commu- 
nity at large in favour of existing in- 
stitutions. But when the many advan- 
tages, which have confessedly arisen 
from those institutions, and the glory 
and prosperity which the country has 
enjoyed during their existence, are 
fairly viewed, partiality in their favour 
may surely be allowed somewhat of 
excuse, if not of entire justification. 
—But while this ingenious pleader 
speaks of the prejudice and partiality 
of others, others will be but taking a 
reasonable liberty, if they suspect him 
of being also under the influence of 
similar feelings in behalf of his fa- 
vourite object. I will ask them, is it 
possible for any man to be more com- 
pletely under the influence of preju- 
dice and partiality than this writer is, 
with respect to the cause which he 
under- 





1824.] 


undertakes. The publick will, how- 
ever, I doubt not, take the liberty of 
judging for themselves: and will not 
be lees in discovering that the argu- 
ments of this writer are so completely 
in the style of an interested advocate, 
that they cannot possibly have all the 
weight which he attributes to them. 
The ease with which he gets over 
all objections and difficulties is quite 
extraordinary. It seems that ‘* the 
proprietors of the few canals which 
do answer, are almost the only per- 
sons” whose interests would be aflect- 
ed by the universal adoption of his 
scheme. Indeed! what does he think 
of all those who have advanced money 
in the making and repairing of turn- 
pike roads in all parts of the kingdom: 
or what of those, who, when by the 
adoption of his sage counsel, the roads 
are left to themselves, may still wish 
to travel in their own, or hired carri- 
ages, from place to place, after the cus- 
tom of their forefathers? Can he ima- 
gine that his scheme would be carried 
without affecting the interests of that 
numerous class of persons engaged in 
the present system of travelling; in- 
cluding coach-makers, harness-makers, 
with the manafacturers and workers 
of all the materials and implements 
necessary for these trades; the coach- 
masters, coachmen, inn-keepers, horse- 
breeders, horse-dealers; the growers of 
beans, oats, hay, and all other food for 
horses? Will all these incalculable 
nuinbers stand still and see their means 
of subsistence taken from them bya 
system of general steam-engines, with- 
out one cry of complaint, one feeling 
of objection? Does the advocate for 
this novel scheme imagine that the 
immense demand -for useful land, 
which a general rail road must oc- 
casion, would excite no objection on 
the part of Government; none on the 
part of noblemen and country gentle- 
men, the beauty and comfort of whose 
estates would be destroyed by it? Is 
he aware of the smoke and the noise; 
the hiss and the whirl which his lo- 
comotive engines, passing along at the 
rate of 10 or 12 miles an hour, would 
occasion ; that neither the cattle plough- 
ing in the fields, or grazing in the mea- 
dows, could behold them without dis- 
may; and would leaseholders and te- 
nants, agriculturists, graziers, and 
dairymen, have no cause for complaint 
on that score? Let the increased de- 
Gent. Maca. Decemler, 1824. 
» 
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mand for iron in these days be also 
duly estimated. This useful metal is 
employed, not only for every purpose 
to which our ancestors applied it, but 
in thousands of other uses, of which 
they never dreamed; such as build- 
ing, fences, bridges, pipes for gas, wa- 
ter, boats, &c. &e. &c. Let the rapid 
advancement of the price of this neces- 
sary metal, in consequence of all these 
demands, be taken into proper account, 
and will no objection arise from the 
adoption of a scheme, which, if carried 
into general efiect, would encrease the 
price and demand for iron an hundred 
fold, and might possibly go near to 
the exhaustion fp article, without 
a due supply of which, the richest 
country would become a desolation ? 
If all the objections that may fairly be 
made to the system now proposed, be 
duly appreciated, I shall be much sur- 
— if there be a single gentleman of 
anded property throughout the king- 
dom, who looks at all the consequences 
that are likely to result from the adop- 
tion of such a nuisance, either to his 
own comfort or that of his tenants 
and dependants, that will not join to 
cry down such a dangerous innovation. 
Parliament will certainly view the 
subject with very different eyes from 
those of this writer. Our legislators 
will weigh with due judgment and de- 
liberation, not only the arguments for 
a general rail road, whicli he considers 
so overpowering, but also those against 
its adoption, which to him appear so 
trifling and inconsiderable. ‘The inte- 
rests of the publick at large will doubt- 
less be their first concern ; meanwhile, 
however, they will not forget the wel- 
fare of those, who in so many different 
ways, under their sanction, and with 
their consent, have contributed to the 
promotion of institutions, by means of 
which the trade and commerce of the 
country have attained a prosperity un- 
exampled in the history of Nations. 
They will not consent to sacrifice all 
these: they will not effect a revolu- 
tion greater than almost any upon re- 
cord; (for such, when viewed in all 
its bearings, a system of general rail 
road for steam-engines would be), and 
all this, in order to make way for the 
introduction of the greatest nuisance, 
the most complete disturbance of quiet 
and comfort in all parts of the king- 
dom, that the ingenuity of man could 
invent. AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 
Lonpon 
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Lonvon PAGEANTS DURING THE 
. 
CoMMONWEALTH AND THE REIGN 
or Cuartes II. 


) pe yw proceeding with my List 

of Pageants, 1 must correct a 
note in p. 414, It was not without 
some search in the Catalogues, that I 
asserted that no City Pageant was to be 
found in the British “Maseum ; but 
further inquiry has informed me that 
the National Library contains the Pa- 
geants for 1613 (the first edition, with 
the shorter title-page), 1619 (in the 
Garrick Collection of Plays, I. xxii.), 
1655, 1661, 1672, 1675, a fragment 
of that of 1676, 1677, 1678, 1679, 
1684 (also incomplete), 1686, 1689, and 
1691. The last ten are bound in one 
volume, and are perhaps a new acqui- 
sition, not being entered in the Cata- 
logue. — ‘The Library at Longleat, I 
understand, contains several Triumphs 
and Masques, and among them the 
Pageant of 1616.—A second copy of 
the Pageant of 1631 appeared at Mr 
Garrick’s sale, bound up with that of 
16125 see p. 114. 


After a lapse of about fifteen years, 
as noticed in my last Letter, the City 
Pageants were resumed with 

25. Charity Triumphant; or the 
Virgin Shew ; exhibited on the 29th of 
October, 1655, being the Lord Mayor's 
Day. [By Edm. Gayton.] London, 
printed for Nath. Brooks, at the An- 
gel in Cornhill, pp. 8, 1655,” 4to. 
The Lord Mayor was John Dethick *, 
Mercer, one of the Aldermen eject- 
ed on the Restoration. This is not, 
however, a description of the Shew, 
as the title might infer, but a letter to 
the Lord Mayor and a poem on the 
Pageants this year again produced. Its 
claims for insertion in the present List 
are consequently small. It is proba- 
ble that the Author was ambitious of 
the post of City Poet (to which he 
did not succeed). In his preface he 
very reasonably says; ‘‘ I cannot here 
set forth the reason of the late ex- 
tinguishing these Civic Lights, and 
suppressing the genius of our Metro- 
polis, which for these planetary Pa- 
geants, and Pretorian Pomps, was as 
famous and renowned in foreign na- 
tions, as for their [its] faith, wealth, 

* His Predecessor was Sir Christopher 
Packe, of whom I have published a me- 
moir and a good portrait in my History of 
Leicestershire, vol. II. p. 355. 


and valour. The ingenie, artifices, 
mysteries,. shewes, festivals, ceremo- 
nies, and habits of a State, being 
amongst the decora and inseparable 
ornaments of it. Take away the 
fasces, and the Consuls are no more 
feared, but scorned ; let fall the noble 
sword of the City in any place, and 
you are sure the Mayor has there no 
privilege ; no livery, no distinguishing 
of Societies and Fraternities ; no caps 
(as in daies of old), no Prentices; no 
truncks, no Citizens; no robes, no 
Judges; no maces, no Magistrates : 
and as for Anniversary Shews, and 
harmlesse and merry recreations, with- 
out a moderaie permission of them, 
very little content to the multitude. 
Right Honourable, I therefore, being 
the son of a Citizen, congratulate this 
return of the City gallantry and ma- 
nifestation of her several splendours 
in your Majority to your honoured 
self; it being most proper that the 
lost beauty and magnificence of the 
lace should be restored by one, if 

mistake it not, a Brother of the 
prime Company, and therefore most 
fit to lead,” &c. &c.—A copy of this 
tract is in the British Museum (pre- 
sented by the late King); another was 
sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale, Aug. 4, 1820, 
to Mr. Rhodes for 1/. 

26. The year 1656 produced ‘* Lon- 
don’s Triumph, by J. B.” 4to. Sir 
Robert Titchburn, Skinner, was Lord 
Mayor, and the Pageant was at the 
expense of his Company. This was 
another of the Aldermen ejected at 
the Restoration, committed to the 
Tower with others, tried and convict- 
ed of High Treason. 

27. The same Company were next 
year at the charge of ‘* London’s Tri- 
umph, by J. Tatham; celebrated the 
29th of Taschen, 1657, in honour of 
the truly deserving Rich. Chiverton, 
Lord Mayor of London, at the costs 
and charges of the Right Worshipful 
Company of Skinners, 1658,” 4to. 

28. John Tatham was the Writer 
for several years. In 1658 he pro- 
duced ‘* London’s Tryumph, present- 
ed by Industry and Honour; with 
other delightful scaenes appertaining 
to them; celebrated in honour of the 
Right Honourable Sir John Ireton, 
Knight, Lord Mayor of the said City, 
on the 2gth day of October, 1658, 
and done at the cust and charges of 
the Worshipfull Company of Cloth- 
workers. By John] TLatham], 1658,” 

4t0.— 
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4to.—Mr. Bindley's copy was sold, 
Aug. 5, 1820, to Mr. Rhodes for 11. 
lis. 6d. 

29. Next followed ‘‘ London's Tri- 
umph, celebrated October 29, 1659, 
in honour of the much-honoured Tho- 
mas Allen, Lord Mayor of the said 
City, presented and personated by an 
European, an Egyptian, and a Per- 
sian, and done at the cost and charges 
of the ever-to-be-honoured Company of 
Grocers. By J. Tatham, 1659,” 4to*. 

[It is wil known that the City acted 
as great a part in the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, as they had done 
in the expulsion of his Father. Hav- 
ing sent twelve Deputies to greet his 
Majesty at the Hague, and present 
him with 10,000/. who were all 
knighted ; on the 2gth of May, 1660, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen met 
him at St. George’s Fields in South- 
wark; and the Teper having deliver- 
ed the City sword to his Majesty, 
had the same returned with the ho- 
nour of knighthood. ‘On this so- 
lemn occasion, the City caused to be 
erected in the said Fields a very mag- 
nificent tent, provided with a sumptu- 
ous collation; which the King hav- 
ing participated of, he proceeded to- 
wards London, which was pompously 
adorned with the richest silks and ta- 
pestries, and the streets lined with the 
City Corporations and Trained Bands ; 
while the conduits flowed with a va- 
riety of delicious wines, and the win- 
dows, balconies, and scaffolds; were 
crowded with such an infinite num- 
ber of spectators, as if the whole col- 
lective Sadie of the People had been 
assembled to grace the Royal Entry.” 
The Procession may be found fully 
described in Maitland’s London. 

On the fifth of July following, the 





* In the British Museum is to be found 
*« The Citie’s new Poet's Mock Shew, 1659.” 
This: is one folio page on a broadside, and 
is to be found in the 15th volume of the 
collection (in 24 vols.) of that description 
of publications, which was presented to the 
National Library by the late King. It is a 
ballad of 144 lines, in triplets, and ridicul- 
ing the last Lord Mayor’s Shew. It is sign- 
ed M.T. (very probably Matthew Taubman, 
afterwards City Poet).—In the * of 
Rarities in a Garden of Poetry,” by Tho- 
mas Jordan, afterwards City Poet, 8vo. no 
date, but printed about 1662, is «* A Comi- 
cal Entertainment made for Sir Thomas 
Allan, Lord Mayor, and the Aldermen, in 
1659.” 
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King dined at Guildhall ; and the Pa- 
ants on this occasion were designed 
y Tatham. He published a de- 
scription of them which is en- 
titled, “* London's Glory ; represented 
by Time, Truth, and Fame; at the 
magnificent Triumphs and Entertain- 
ment of his most sacred Majest 
Charles the I]. the Dukes of Yor 
and Glocester, the two Houses of 
Parliament, Privy Councill, Judges, 
&c. at Guildhall, on Thursday, being 
the 5th day of July, 1660, and in the 
twelfth year of his Majesties most 
happy reign. Together with the or- 
der and management of the whole 
day’s business. Published according 
to Order. London, printed by Wil- 
liam Godbid in Little Britain, 1660,” 
4to. pp. 14. Copies ¢ of this are in the 
British Museum, and in the Bodleian 
Library ; another was sold at Mr. Gar- 
rick’s sale (see under the Pageant of 
1674); but it bears a value very in- 
ferior to the Pageants of this author, 
if that was not an exceptionable copy 
which wasbought by Mr. Thorpe for 2s. 
6d. at Mr. Bindley'ssale, Aug. 4, 1820.] 
30. In 1660 Sir Richard Brown, 
once a Woodmonger, but adopted as 
the Merchant-Taylor, was Lord Mayor; 
the Pageant ‘ the Royal Oak ;” its 
poet J. Tatham, and the undertakers 
Capt. And. Duke and Mr. William 
Lightfoot, painters; Thos. Whiting, 
joiner ; ty Richard Clarke, carver. 
Mr. Gough does not give the full ti- 
tle, and the “ Biographia Dramatica”™ 
omits to notice the Pageant altogether. 
[On the 22d of April, the day be- 
fore his Coronation, Charles the Se- 
cond, “‘ according to ancient custom,” 
rode through the City from the Tower 
to Westminster. ‘* The Cavalcade was 
performed with such an extreme mag- 
nificence, that the riches, glory, and 
splendour thereof greatly astonished all 





+ The volume in which this is found 
(presented by the late King) contains several 
curious tracts printed at the Restoration, 
and among them, ‘‘ The thrice welcome 
aud happy Inauguration of our most gra- 
cious Sovereign King Charles II. &o. by 
George Wallington, of the City of Bristol,” 
pp- 10; the second part of the same, pp. 
46 ; a Sermon entitled ‘* God save the King, 
by Anthony Walker, Minister of the Gos- 
pell at Fyfield in Essex,” pp. 44; ‘* A form 
of thanksgiving to be used for his Majesties’ 
happy Return ;” « Britannia Rediviva,” 
being a large collection of Oxford Poems on 
the Restoration, &c, &c. he” 
the 
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the spectators, insomuch that the great 
number of curious strangers then pre- 
sent could not help declaring, that for 
glory, grandeur, and magnificence, it 
excelled every thing they had ever seen. 
Nay, even the French Quality were 
forced to acknowledge that the late 
Nuptial Solemnities at their King and 
Queen’s publick Entry into Paris * were 
far inferior to the pomp of this. The 
Citizens on this occasion not ouly em- 
bellished and adorned their persons 
and houses in the most rich and glo- 
rious manner, but likewise erected 
four costly and magnificent Trium- 
phal Arches.” This Procession was 
described in “ Gloria Britannica; or 
a Panegyricke on his Majesties Pas- 
sage thorow London to his Corona- 
tion. London, printed in 1661,” 4to; 
as were the Arches in ‘The City’s 
Loyalty displayed, or the four fabricks 
pos the City of London, excel- 
lently described, 1661,” 4to, a copy of 
which is in the British Museum. | em 
Ogilby, in an account of the Corona- 
tion published this year, also gave 
“The Relation of his Majesties En- 
tainment passing through the City of 
London to his Coronation ; containing 
an exact account of the whole solem- 
nity; the triumphal Arches and Ca- 
valeade, delineated in sculpture [en- 
graving], the speeches and impres- 
sions illustrated from antiquity, 1061,” 
folio, pp. 40. Mr. Gough’s copy of 
this is in the Bodleian Library. The 
author was the composer of the 
speeches, emblems, mottoes, and in- 
scriptions at the Coronation. He 
published, at the King’s command, 
the following year, a second edition, 
a large and handsome folio, with plates 
engraved by Hollar, which is describ- 
ed (with an account of the author) in 
Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica, p. 169. 
A third edition appeared in 1085 on 
the accession of James II.— Moule 
mentions three other tracts on the Co- 
ronation, printed in = 

31. Though the Lord Mayor’s Shew 
had now been resumed for some years, 
it was not till 1661 that the Exhibition 
on the Thames was revived. That year’s 
Pageant is intitled, ‘* London’s Tri- 
umphs, presented in severall delightfull 
Scenes both on the water and land, and 
celebrated in honour to the deservedly- 

* In 1660 Louis XIV. had married Ma- 
ria Theresa, the Infanta of Spain, daughter 
of Philip 1V. 
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honored Sr. John Frederick, Knight 
and Baronet, Lord Mayor of the City 
of London. At the costs and charges of 
the Worshipfull Company of Grocers. 
John Tatham. London, printed b 
Thomas Mabb, living on Paul’s Whar 
next doore to the signe of the Ship, 
1661,” 4to. In the title-page is a 
shield displaying the Grocers’ arms.— 
Evelyn (the author of Sylva) was a 
spectator of this ‘* Water Triumph, 
being the first solemnity of this na- 
ture after 20 yeares”’—since 1641. The 
procession was witnessed in Cheap- 
side by the King, who probably dined 
at Guildhall. His Majesty had conde- 
scended to become one of the Grocers’ 
Company, being the first Monarch, as 
Mr. Tatham says, who had “ever set 
such an estimation upon them.”—Sir 
John Frederick was translated from 
another to that Company, in 1661, 
before his election as Lord Mayor. 
Thus, in this and the preceding Ma. 
gistrate, we have two examples illus- 
trative of my remarks in p.116. A 
copy of this Pageant.is in the Bri- 
tish Museum ; another was bought by 
Mr. Rhodes for 2/. at Mr. Bindley’s 
sale, Aug. 5, 1820. A third appeared 
at Mr. Garrick’s sale, bound with the 
Pageant of 1613 (see p. 115); and a 
fourth was sold at Mr. Nassau’s sale, 
March 13, 1823, to Mr. Jones of High- 
bury Park for 4/. 2s. 

[Soon after the Queen’s arrival in 
this country the City of London ex- 

ressed their welcoming by severall 
Shews and Pageants on the water. We 
find two works published on this oc- 
casion. The first: ** The Solemnity 
of the Earl of Sandwich’s Embassy to 
Lisbon to conduct Queene Catherine 
to England; with her Reception, and 
the King’s Procession on the River 
from Hampton Court to Whitehall. 
By Theodore and Roderic Stoop.” 
This contains seven plates, with de- 
scriptions in Latin, English, and Spa- 
nish. The artists were Flemings, and 
Theodore was afierwards appointed 
painter to the Queen. The other was 
the work of the City Artist, as this was 
of those of the Court. It is entitled 
** Aqua Triumphalis; being a true re- 
lation of the honourable the City of 
London entertaining their sacred Ma- 
jesties upon the river of Thames, and 


welcoming them from Hampton Court 
to Whitehall ; expressed and set forth 
in severall Shews and Pageants, the 
23d day of August, 1662. 


Engraved 
by 














1824.] 


by John Tatham, Gent. 1662,” fol. 
A copy (once Mr. Gough’s) is in the 
Bodleian Library. Mr. Evelyn also 
notices in his Diary this ‘* most mag- 
nificent Triumph that ever floated upon 
the Thames.” ** In my opinion,” says 
that accomplished man, “it far ex- 
ceeded all y¢ Venetian Bucentoros, &c. 
on the Ascension, when they go to 
espouse the Adriatic’*. His Matie and 
the Queen came in an antiq-shap’d 
open vessell, cover’d with a state or 
canopy of cloth of gold, made in form 
of a cupola, supported with high Co- 
rinthian pillars, wreath’d with flowers, 
festoons, and garlands. I was in our 
new-built vessell, sailing amongst 
them.” See the “‘ Memoirs,” I. 339.] 

32. Tatham’s Lord Mayor's Pa- 
geant for 1662 was ‘‘ London’s Tri- 
umph ; presented in severall delight- 
full scenes, both upon the water and 
land; and celébrated in honour of the 
truly loyal and known deserver of ho- 
nour, Sir John Robinson, Knt. and 
Bart. Lord Mayor of the City of Lon- 
dont. At the costs and charges of 
the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers, 1062,” 4to. Mr. Gough’s 
copy is in the Bodleian Library: Mr. 
Bindley’s was bought at the sale of 
his books, Feb. 26, 1819, by Mr. Jol- 
ley for 2i. 14s.—Mr. Evelyn was also 
a spectator of this, “standing in an 
house in Cheapside against the place 
prepar'd for their Maties. The Prince 
of Denmark was there, but not our 
King. There were y® Maids of Ho- 
nor.” Mr. Evelyn had been to Court 
the preceding evening, “‘ where y® 
Queene Mother, y© Queene Consort, 
and his Maty being advertis’d of some 
disturbance, forebore to go to the Lord 





* Of this ceremony in 1784, ‘‘ the most 
magnificent ever seen in the present cen- 
tury, ” see vol. Liv. p. 625, and of its ap- 
pearance in still more modern times, t 
present volume, p. 344. It has also been 
described in vols. xxx1v. p. 483, LXViII. 
p. 184. 

t A tract was published during this May- 
oralty, intituled, ‘‘ The antient honour of 
the City of London recovered by the noble 
Sir Jokn Robinson, Knight and Baronet, 
Lord Mayor for the year 1662-3, in the 
true English and manlike exercise of wrest- 
ling, archery, sword and dagger; with the 
Speeches of Mr. William Smith, Master of 
the Game pro hdc vice, and Clerk of the 
Market upon this solemn occasion. Inter- 
mitted twenty-four years, since Garaway was 
Mayor.” 
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Maior’s Shew and Feast appointed 
next day, the new Queene not having 
yet seen yt a 2’ (Memoirs, 1. 
p- 34.) Sir John Robinson, however, 
(who was Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and M.P. for the City, and had been 
created a Baronet at the Restoration 
for his loyalty,) afterwards had the 
honour of entertaining the King at 
the Hall of his Company. 

33. The Pageant for 1663 was ‘* Lon- 
dinum Triumphans, or London’s Tri- 
umphs, celebrated in honour of the 
truly-deserving Sir Anthony Bateman, 
Knight, Lord Mayor of London, and 
done at the costs and charges of the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners, on 
the 29th of October, 1663. By John 
Tatham, 1663,” 4to. Mr. Bindley’s 
copy was bought, Aug. 5, 1820, oe 
Mr. Rhodes for il. 11s. 6d. 

34. The next year came forth “ Lon- 
don’s Triumphs ; celebrated the 29th 
of October, 1664; in honour of the 
truly deserver of honour, Sir John 
Lawrence, Knight, Lord Mayor of 
the honourable City of London; and 
performed at the costs and charges of 
the Worshipful Company of Haber- 
dashers. Written by John Tatham, 
Gent. 1664,” 4to. Mr. Bindley’s copy 
of this Pageant was sold the same day, 
to the same purchaser as the preced- 
ing, who, at that time, purchased eight 
foilowing lots, namely the Pageants 
of 1658, 1661, 1663, 1664, 1685, 
1686, 1088, 1689, the seven last at 
the same price—1/. lls. 6d.; the for- 
mer 2/.—Evelyn this year “din’d at 
Guildhall at y® upper table, plac’d 
next to St H. Bennett, Secretary of 
State, opposite to my Lo. Chancellor 
and the Duke of Buckingham, who 
sat between Monst Comminges the 
French Ambassr, Lord Treasurer, the 
Dukes of Ormond and Albemarle, 
Earl of Manchester, Lord Chamber- 
laine, and the rest of y® greate Offi- 
cers of the State. My Lord Maior 
came twice up to us, first drinking in 
the golden goblet his Maty’s health, 
then the French King’s as a compli- 
ment to the Ambass'; then we re- 
turn’d my Lo. Maior’s health, trum- 
pets and drums sounding. The cheer 
was not to be imagined for the plenty 
and raritie, with an infinite number 
of persons at the rest of the tables in 
that ample Hall. The Feast was said 
to cost 1000/. I slipt away in ye crowd 
and came home late.” (Memoirs, I. 
353.) Such an account ts more than 

any 
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any of the Pageants afford, they being 
all written in anticipation, to sell on 
the day. 

The Pageant of 1664 is the last we 
find of its author; he probably died 
about this time, and by his death put 
a stop for a season to the London 
Pageants, since the next we find is 
that of 1671. 

As the thirteen remaining years of 
Charles’s Reign will afford sufticient 
matter for another letter, I will here 
stop. My next communication will 
comprehend all the Pageants of Tho- 
mas Jordan, whose career closes with 
that Reign. The first three of these 
years the Citizens were honoured by 
the King’s presence at Guildhall. 


J. NicHo.s. 


Mr. Ursan, Ipswich, Dec. \. 
Pte poe to my promise, I 


send you an account of that 
highly-respected and deeply-lamented 
gentleman, Philip Meadows, esq. 
(whose death you noticed in your last 
Obituary, p. 477), with Biographical 
Notices of the Elder Branch of his 
antient Family*. J. E. 

The ancestry of Mr. Meadows was in 
the highest degree respectable. He was a 
direct lineal descendant from the very an- 
tient family of Meadowe, which was pos- 
sessed of lands at Witnesham, as early as 
the 34th of Henry the Second, 1188; and 
from the younger branch of which is de- 
scended the present Charles-Herbert Pierre- 
pont (late Meadows), Earl Manvers, Vis- 
count Newark, and Baron Pierrepont of the 
United Kingdom. 

William Meddowe, of Witnesham, mar- 
ried, in 1558, Agnes, the daughter of » 
and dying at Rushmere, was interred there 
in 1588. By his wife he had issue two sons, 
viz. William Meadows, the ancestor of the 
subject of the present notice, of whom here- 
after: and Daniel Meadows, of Chattisham, 
the ancestor of the Earls Manvers, who was 
born at Rushmere in 1577. He purchased 
of Sir Robert Hitcham, kut. in 1630, the 
Lordship of Wituesham, and dying at Chat- 
tisham on the 7th of Sept. 1651, was buried 
in the nave of that Church, where, on a 
ae ore is the inscription to his memory. 

**M.S. Hoc in sepulchro mortalitatis ex- 
uvias deposuit Daniel Meadowe ; natus apud 





* To the warm and steady friendship of 
my intimate and intelligent friend, the Rev. 
William Layton, of Ipswich, I am indebted 
for many particulars in my endeavour to 
elucidate the descent of this antient family, 
as well as for a sight of the pedigree, in the 
possession of the Rev. P. K. 


Rushmere, anno salutis, 1577 ; Denat’ apud 
Chatsam anno etatis 74. Dum ccelum ad- 
volat festinus spiritus, cecidit hec toga 
corporis, quam mox Elisa conjux sustu- 
lit, et hac in cista condidit, Septembr. 7°. 
1651.” 

By his wife, Elizabeth, he had issue six 
sons and one daughter; of whom, Sir Phi- 
lip, the Sth son, was baptized at Chattisham 
on the 4th of Jan. 1625. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where he proceeded to the 
degree of A.M. He was Latin Secretary to 
his Highness the Lord Protector, Knight 
Marshal of the Palace, and Knight of the 
Order of the Elephant of Denmark.—In 
1656, he was sent Ambassador to the King 
of Portugal; and in the following year, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to that of Denmark. At the treaty of 
Roschild, he was appointed Mediator be- 
tween Denmark and aoe say to which lat- 
ter Court he was afterwards sent Ambassa- 
dor. At the establishment of the Board of 
Trade, he was nominated one of its first 
Commissioners. He married, in April 1661, 
Constance, the 2d daughter and coheir of 
Francis Lucy, esq. by whom he had issue 
three daughters and one son; and dying on 
the 16th of Feb. 1718, was buried at i 
mersmith. 

Sir Philip was the author of the two fol- 
lowing works, viz. ‘*A Narrative of the 
principal Actions occurring in the Wars be- 
twixt Sweden and Denmark, before and af- 
ter the Roschild Treaty; with the Coun- 
sells and Measures by which those Actions 
were directed. ‘Together with a view of the 
Swedish and other Affaires, as they stood in 
Germany in the year 1677,” Lond. 1680, 
8vo.; and ‘* Observations concerning the 
Dominion and Sovreignty of the Seas ; being 
an Account of the Mazine Affairs of Eng- 
land,” Lond. 1689, 4to. ‘ 

He was succeeded by his only son, Sir 
Philip, who was also Knight Marshal of the 
Palace. He died at Brompton on the Sth 
of Dec. 1757, leaving issue by Dorothy, his 
wife, the sister of Hugh Boscawen, the Ist 
Viscount Falmouth, three sons and five 
daughters; of whom Philip, the 3d son, 
was horn at Vienna in 1708, and dying in 
August 1781, was buried at Kingston-on- 
Thames. By his wife Frances, the only 
daughter of William Pierrepont, Viscount 
Newark, and the sister and heir of Evelyn, 
the 2d Duke of Kingston, he had issue five 
sons and one daughter, of whom Charles, 
the 2nd son, was born on the 3d of Nov. 
1737. On the decease of Elizabeth, Duch- 
ess Dowager of Kingston, in 1788, he suc- 
ceeded to the Kingston estates, and the seat 
at Thoresby, in Nottinghamshire, and took 
the surname and arms of Pierrepont only 
by sign manual, dated the 17th of Sept. 
following. He was for some time the re- 
presentative in Parliament for the county 
of Nottingham, and raised to the Peerage, 
by patent, on the 23d of July, 1796, by 

the 
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the titles of Baron Pierrepont, of Holme 
Pierrepont, ¢o. Nottingham, and Vis- 
count Newark, of Newark upon Trent, in 
the said county ; and further elevated to an 
Earldom by the title of Earl Manvers, by 

tent, dated the 9th of April, 1806. He 
eft issue by his wife, Anne Orton, the 
daughter and coheir of William Mills, of 
Richmond, in Surrey, esq. four sons and 
one daughter, and was succeeded by his 
2d son Charles Herlert, the present Earl. 
For a more particular account of this 
younger branch of the Meadows family, I 
refer the Genealogist to the 5th vol. pp. 
625. 721. of * Collins’ Peerage of Eng- 
land,” edited by Brydges. 

I now return to William Meadows, the 
ancestor of the late Philip Meadows, esq. 

He was the eldest son of William Mea- 
dows, of Witnesham, by Agnes, his wife, 
and was born in 1559. e resided at Cod- 
denham from the year 1597 to —- 1612, 
and marrying Grigil, a daughter o 
Mynter, * li Hall, purchased 
that mansion of his father-in-law, and made 
it his residence. He died Jan. 19, 1637, 
and was buried in the nave of the Church of 
Witnesham, where, on a flat stone, is this 
inscription : 

*« Here lieth William Meadowe, late of 
this parish, gent. who died y¢ 19th day of Ja- 
nuary, in y® year 1637, aged 78 years.” 

"By his wife, who deceased in 1639, he had 
issue three sons, viz. 1. Thomas Meadows, 
of Coddenham, who married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John Lea, of that place, by 
whom he had issue two sons and three 
daughters, viz. William; Thomas, who mar- 
ried Margaret, the daughter of William 
Fiske, gent. and by her had issue a son 
Thomas ; and Maria; Elizabeth; and Anne. 

2. Daniel Meadows, who succeeded his 
father at Witnesham. He married Amy, 
the daughter of John Brame, of Cambsey- 
Ash, esq. who died in 1675, and by whom 
he had issue a son and a daughter, Daniel 
and Mary. He deceased on the 28th of Nov. 
1675, and was interred in the nave of the 
Church of Witnesham, where, on a flat 
stone, is this inscription to his memory, as 
well as to that of Daniel his grandson : 

“Here lyeth the body of Daniel Meadowe, 
gent. late of this parish, who was buried 
November the 28th, anno 1675. Also the 
body of Daniel Meadowe, his grandchild, 
who dyed Septembr. the 25th, anno 1684, 
in the 30th year of his age.” 

3. Aud Ralph Meadows, who was born in 
1600. He purchased Henley Hall, of the 
Damerons, in 1630, and died in 1679. 
From him descended the Henley branch of 
this family ; the representative of which is 
the | cage John-Meadows Theobald, of 


Claydon, esq. who assumed that name in 





pursuance of an Act passed the 13th of May, 
1776, to enable him and the heirs of his 
body to take the surname and bear the arms 
of Theobald, 
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Daniel, the 2d son of Daniel Meadows, 
and Amy his wife, was born in 1630; and 
dying on the ... of Oct. was buried, toge- 

er with his wife, who deceased on the ... 
of Nov. following, in the chancel of the 
Church of Witnesham, where, on a flat 
stone, is this inscription to their memories : 

*« Here lyeth the body of Daniel Meadowe, 
jun. gent. who was buried Octob. the 12th, 
1670. As allsoe the body of Joice Mea- 
dowe, his wife, who was buried Decemb, 3, 
Ao, Po, Dicto.” 

He married Joyce, the daughter of the 
Rev, Edward Rivers, of Bricet Magoa, by 
whom he had issue three sons, viz.—1. 
Daniel Meadows, who was born in 1654. 
He married Deborah, the daughter of ——, 
and dying without issue, on the 25th of 
Sept. 1684, was buried in the nave of the 
Church at Witnesham, where, on his grand- 
father’s stone, is an inscription to his me- 
mory. His wife, after her husband’s de- 
cease, remarried Gibson, of Stonham. 

2. Edmund Meadows, who was born in 
1662, and who died in 1677. 

3. And John Meadows, who was born in 
1655. He married Bridget Proctor, who 
was born in 1665. In 1708, he was pre- 
sented to the living, and dying on the 24th 
of March, 1715, was interred, together with 
his wife, who deceased on the 24th of Jan. 
1737, in the nave of the Church of Wit- 
nesham, where, on a flat stone, is this in- 
scription to their memories: 

** Also John Meadowe, son of Daniel Mea- 
dowe, and Joyce his wife, who died March 
y® 24th, 1715; aged 6O years; and Bridgett 
his wife. Shee died January y® 24th, 1737, 
aged 82.” 

By his wife he had three children, viz. 
1. John Meadows, who married Margaret 
Buxton, and dying in 1750, left issue a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married John 
Williams. 

2. Elizabeth Meadows, who married the 
Rev. Thomas Buxton, of Syleham. 

And 3. Daniel Meadows, who was born 
in 1687. He resided for many years at Bo- 
tesdale ; but died at the family mansion in 
Witnesham, on the 14th of Jan. 1771, at 
the advanced age of 90, and was interred 
in the nave of that Church; where, ona 
flat stone, is this inscription to his me- 
mory, as well as to that of his only daugh- 
ter, her husband, and five of their children. 

“« Here lyeth the body of Daniel Meadows, 
gent, who died the 14th day of January, 
1771, in the 90th year of his age. And of 
Lucy, his only daughter, the wife of Wm. 
Kirby, gent. who died April 7th, 1776, aged 
46. Also the said Wm. Kirby, gent. who 
died Sept. 25, 1791, aged 72. And also 
Elizabeth, Frances, Alice-Maria, John, and 
Joshua, their children, who died infents.” 

By his wife Frances, the daughter of Francis 
Thonylow, who was born in 1623, and who 
dying in 1755, was buried at Redgrave, he 
had issue a son and a daughter,—vez. 

1. John 
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1. John Meadows, who was born in 1726. 
At the first establishment of the Militia in 
this Kingdom, he was appointed a Lieutenant 
in the company of his intimate friend Capt. 
Holt, in the Western Battalion of the 
County. He was appointed Coroner for the 
Liberty of St. Edmund’s Bury, by Rowland 
Holt, of Redgrave Hall, esq. and one of the 
Knights of the Shire, whose right of nomi- 
nation to that office Mr. Meadows had dis- 
covered. He married in 1751 Frances, the 
youngest daughter of Humphrey Brewster, 
of Wrentham Hall, esq. ; a family of great 
antiquity and consideration in the county of 
Suffolk, which was seated at Wrentham as 
early as the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
and which attained considerable conse- 
quence during the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, to whose interests Robert Brew- 
ster, esq. was strongly attached. It ended 
in the male line in 1797, when the vener- 
able mansion, and the estates attached to 
it, became the property of Mrs. Frances 
Meadows, the aunt, and John Wilkinson, 
esq. the first cousin of Humphrey Brewster, 
esq. the last possessor. John Meadows died of 
the small-pox at Botesdale, in 1763, leaving 
issue two sons and two daughters,—Phi- 
lip, of whom hereafter.—Daniel, who was 
born in 1756, and who died a Captain in 
the 44th Regt. of Foot, in 1779, unmar- 
ried. Frances, who married Morgan Parry, 
gent. by whom she had issue one son, Geo. 
Meadows Parry, who married Rebecca Dry- 
den, and died without issue-—And Lucinda, 
who married James Fisher, gent. who also 
died without issue. 

2. And Lucy Meadows, who married Wil- 
liam Kirby, of Witneshan, gent. She deceased 
onthe 7th of April, 1776, and he ou the 
25th of Sept. 1791, and were both interred 
in the nave of the Church of Witnesham, 
where, on her father’s stone, is an in- 
scription to their memories (as above). 
They had issue four sons and six daughters, 
viz. Lucy, who married G. Dominicus, of 
the East India House, aud has issue ; Char- 
lotte, who married, firstly, George Mea- 
dows, of Henly, gent. who died in 1783 ; 
and, secondly, the Rev. Charles Sutton, 
D. D. Rector of Alburgh, and Vicar of 
Holme and Thornham Bishops, in Nor- 
folk, and Rector of St. George Tombland, 
in the City of Norwich; William, Rector 
of Barham, an able naturalist, and one of 
the ingenious authors of that amusing 
work, ‘* An Introduction to Entomology,” 
who married firstly, Sarah Ripper, who 
died Dec. 13, 1814, aged 53, without is- 
sue, and secondly, on the 26th of June, 
1816, Charlotte Rodwell; Catherine ; Da- 
niel; and Elizabeth, Frances, Alice-Maria, 
John, and Joshua, who died infants. 

Phiiip Meadows, the eldest son of John 
Meadows, and Frances his wife, was born 
in 1752. He was bred to the law, and 
practised for many years as an eminent so- 
licitor at Botesdale. On the death of his 


grandfather, Daniel Meadows, he removed 
to Witnesham, and occupied the old Hall 
there. In 1810, he erected the present 
mansion, Burgersh House, on the estate 
which he purchased of the Earl of West- 
moreland, and which he so named from its 
promixity to the ancient mansion belong- 
ing to the family of the Burgershes, which 
was erected by Bartholemew, one of the 
first Knights of the Garter, or as they are 
termed, the Founders of that noble Order. 
The site of this house may still be traced 
from the moat which surrounded it. 

By his wife Catherine, the daughter of 
Robert Rust, of Wortham, gent. he has 
left issue two sons, viz.—1. Philip, who re- 
ceived his academical education at Bene’t 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
to the degree of A.B. in 1799. In 1804, 
he was presented to the Rectory of Bea- 
linge Magna. He married Elizabeth Greaves, 
a ae of the Rev. Rich. Greaves, 
Rector of Claverton, and the ingenious au- 
thor of ‘* The Spiritual Quixote ;” a work 
which will always be perused with pleasure, 
and which is one of the most amusing and 
interesting novels of his time; and by her 
he has issue four sons and four daughters, 
viz. Elizabeth Jane; Catherine Head; Phi- 
lip Pierrepont; Daniel Charles; George 
Frederick ; Sydney Manvers ; Charlotte Au- 
gusta; and Cassandra Maria.—2. And Da- 
niel Rust, who married Miss Emma Catt, 
by whom he has issue four sons, viz. John 
Brewster, Thomas Humphrey, Augustus, 
William Henry, and three daughters. 

Mr. Meadows was interred in a vault in 
the Church-yard of Witnesham, where, on 
a mural tablet, in the Church, it is intended 
to inscribe the following memorial : 

Arms: Quarterly, 1. and 4, Sable, a 
chevrou Ermine, between three pelicans, 
vulned proper. In a canton a lion seiant ; 
and in chief a label of three points: 2 and 
3, Sable, a chevron Ermine between three 
etoiles Arg. for Brewster. 

Crest: a pelican vulned proper. 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of Philip Mea- 
dows, of Burgersh House, in this Parich, esq: ; 
the only surviving son of John Meadows, of 
Botesdale, esq. by Frances, the youngest 
daughter of Humphrey Brewster, of Wren- 
tham Hall, in this county, esq. He was a 
direct lineal descendant from the elder 
branch of the very antient family of Mea- 
dowe, (once Lords of the Manor, and Pa- 
trons of the Church of Witnesham,) and 
the possessors of lands in the parish as 
early as the year 1188: being the great- 
great-great-great-grandson of William Mea- 
dows, esq. who was first seated here in the 
year 1630; and whose younger brother, 
Daniel Meadows, of Chattisham, esq. was 
the father of Sir Philip Meadows, Raight 


Marshal, the ancestor of the present noble 
family of the Pierreponts, Earls Manvers. 
He departed this life, October the 16th, 
1824, in the 73d year of his age.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


132. Some Account of the Life of Richard 
Wilson, Esg. R.A. with Testimonies to 
his Genius and Memory, and Remarks 
on his Landscapes. To which are added, 
various Ol:servations respecting the Plea- 
sure and Advantages to be derived from 
the Study of Nature and the Fine Arts. 
Collected and arranged ty T. Wright, 
Esq. 4to. pp. 275. 
MPROVEMENT in every fine art 

owes its origin to a determined re- 
solution of consulting Effect, without 
regard to preceding standards. Genius 
is only original, because it embodies i¢s 
own conceptions. A necessary conco- 
mitant is, however, a correct judg- 
ment, so as not to exceed nature; so 
as to be sublime or beautiful, but not 
hyperbolical or fantastic. Wilson, in 
our judgment, was one of these origi- 
nal men, whose mind pointed with the 
magnetic instinct of the compass, if we 
may so say, to the pole of the fine or 
grand in landscape. Even in minute 
things, which required no great effort 
of art, he exhibited the felicity of his 
ideas. The top of a lofty mountain 
may be either picturesque or curious, 
or be combined with grand associa- 
tions. Of the former description is 
the summit of Cader Idris, with its 
land winding road; of the latter 
ind is the top of Snowdon. ‘The two 
pictures of Wilson embrace only the 
summits. He knew that the view of 

a large mountain which included its 

base must diminish its height, and of 

course its grandeur: in short, the art 
of painting cannot give in landscape 
the elevation which Nature bestows 
on numerous rocks and mountains: 
nor is a mere cone picturesque. The 
sensation of gazing upon precipice or 
very high abrupt ascent, cannot also 

communicated by art. Wilson, 
therefore, like the man who concealed 
the grief of the parent by covering his 
head with his robe, dismissed from his 
picture the base of the mountain ; and 
skilfully conveyed the idea of its lofti- 
ness by enveloping it in clouds. 

The character of Wilson’s painting 
is, however, well summed up in the 
following extract from p. 9: 

“* The style of this artist is in » peculiar 
degree chaste, classical, grand, and interest- 
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ing; and his genius of the most indubita- 
ble originality. It is impossible to contem- 
plate his landscapes, and especially when 
the subject lies in Italy, without experienc- 
ing emotions of that sublime description 
which it is the boast of superior talents to 
have the power of exciting. The graceful 
and easy undulation of line in his distances, 
which carry the delighted eye to the hori- 
zon, where it rests on tints truly celestial : 
the awful grandeur of his scenery, ing 
of the sublimity without the wildness and 
horror of Salvator Rosa, and the appropriate 
character which universally pervades it ; the 
affecting and beautiful introduction of the 
ruined arch or fallen column, and all the 
mouldering glories of architecture; the no- 
bleness of his conceptions, and the corre- 
sponding vigour of his execution, tend to- 
gether to fill the breast of the spectator 
with wonder and admiration. Justly indeed 
has this painter been styled the poet of land- 
scape.” 

Such a hero he was; and though 
without any known vice or immo- 
tality, because, according to Dr. Kit- 
chener (Cook's Oracle, p. 11), “ In- 
tense application renders large supplies 
of nourishment absolutely necessary 
to recruit the exhausted spirits,” he 
was posted as a porter drinker, a coarse 
man, &c. as if he could have afforded 
wine; and, because neglect and 
cruelty soured his temper, he was 
called a misanthrope, cynic, &c. See 
page 81. 

Tf there be any feature disgusting in 
the human civilized character, it is 
that meanest of feelings which envies 
a man of talent a coat to his back 
and a decent dinner, and strives to 
deprive him of the humble remunera- 
tion which is not gradged to a livery 
servant. Such a despicable oppres- 
sion was exercised towards poor Wil- 
son; and unfortunately there can be 
only a very limited market for paint- 
ings. The execution of them costs a 
great deal of time, and even the price 
of the frame is often yond the 
luxury-means of moderate incomes ; 
nor is there a satisfaction under such 
circumstances adequate to the expense 
of purchasing pictures. Five hundred 
pounds worth of paintings is a heavy 
cost to a man of even a_ thousand 
pounds per annum, and were he to in- 

cur 
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cur the cost, he derives no more eclat 
from 500/. worth of paintings, than 
he would from a 20/. horse. He knows 
that the same sum laid out upon im- 
provement of his mansion would have 
a far superior effect. A good artist is 
therefore very easily oppressed ; for few 
or no persons take an interest in his 
fate. Ask after him. Ill-nature has 
its answer, as it had for poor Wilson, 
ready cut and drieds and who ever 
ives a pound to prevent a fine race- 
1orse from being harnessed at last to 
a dung-cart? flere and there a rara 
avis does appear, though from its un- 
frequency it might also be deemed as 
fabulous as a phoenix. 

Richard Wilson was the third son of 
a beneficed Clergyman in Montgo- 
meryshire, and in his childhood exhi- 
bited a marked predilection for draw- 
ing. He was therefore placed under 
the tuition of one Wright, an obscure 
portrait-painter in London. Wilson, 
who was very fond of Rembrandt, 
painted several portraits in the man- 
ner of that artist. After some time, 
by the aid of his relatives, he went to 
Italy for the purpose of improvement 
in portrait-painting, — still unac- 
quainted with the bias of his genius. 
Having, however, made some sketches 
in landscape, which highly pleased 
Zucarelli and Vernet, they warmly re- 
commended him to turn his attention 
that way ; and he was soon so success- 
ful as to have pupils in that line, while 
at Rome. He remained abroad six 
years, and returned to England in 
1755. After this period, he endured 
the most galling censure, neglect, and 
oppression. He could hardly sell a 
picture, and what he did sell were 
gy by inferior venders and 
wokers for petty sums. ‘His Ceyxr 
and Alcyone, it is reported, was sold 
for a pot of beer, set on the remains of 
a Stilton cheese.” (p. 35.) He had 
little or no furniture in his lodgings 
(p- 5) was shabbily dressed, embar- 
rassed, and very poor. 

A picture of Kew Gardens painted 
by order of his late Majesty, was re- 
turned upon his hands, because the 
Royal mind had been poisoned against 
him. Many, therefore *, who ought 
to have been far above such unworthy 
feelings, of course employed their in- 

* Sir Wm. Beechey, Paul Sandby, and 
one or two other eminent men, seem to 
have been brilliant exceptions. 
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fluence to ruin him, and did succeed 
in their very base object. If the law 
punishes even a trumpery knave, va- 
rious good Christians cry out against 
the uncharitableness of such horrid 
oppression¢; and yet these worthies 
take no interest in the cruel treat- 
ment of a man of genius, though 
were such persecution the lot of a 
political tinker, or an itinerant pul- 
piteer, they would move heaven and 
earth to make his fortune. For such 
persons gaols must be made palaces, 
and prison-fare a corporation feast. 


~The public ought to know that “two 


of a trade can never agree,” and be 
pertinaciously determined to do justice 
to merit. So numerous are works of 
general reading, in the form of Re- 
views, Magazines, and Newspapers, 
that even one independent and ho- 
nourable man might do much to stop 
this cruel Italian assassination of meri- 
torious rivals. To return ;—his ene- 
mies, however, had that pity for him 
which went so far as to consider him 
an object of charity; and after break- 
ing his head, gave him by way of 
plaster, the librarianship of the Royal 
Academy, to prevent him from starv- 
ing. It was worth about 50/. a year, 
and his manner of living was very 
poor, and not at all beyond it. (p. 76.) 
A small property afterwards left him 
by a brother, occasioned his removal 
into Denbighshire, where he was bu- 
ried May 15, 1782, aged 69. Before 
he retired, ‘a few shillings purchased 
in Drury-lane all the implements and 
relics of the art and property of this 
inestimable artist.” P. 77. 

Savage was an impostor and a pro- 
fligate, yet people weep over Johnson’s 
fine novel concerning him, with won- 
derful effusions of sentimentality. Poor 
Wilson wasa real victim, and sacrificed 
by slow torture, for his oppressors act- 
ed towards him just as the Indians do 
towards an unfortunate prisoner of 
war. Ina similar manner would Mrs. 
Siddons have been buried alive by the 
disingenuousness of Garrick, if she had 
not been rescued by Sheridan. The 
way to see and feel the iniquity of 
such practices is only to weigh them 
in the conscientious scale of meum et 
tuum; and national consequences. The 





+ We could name an instance of a wretch 
condemned to imprisonment for a shocking 
offence, receiving visits and presents from 
respectable persons, ; 
whole 
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whole of Wilson's extant paintings 
would now sell for some thousand 

nds. Of one-third of this sum, if 

ilson had been honestly treated dur- 
ing life, he or his relatives would have 
beer masters; but his detractors rob- 
bed them of it; nor is it, as Mr. Wright 
justly observes, of small national con- 
sequence to des the reputation of 
merit. It obstructs the further 
gress of national character, and dimi- 
nishes commerce. For what purpose? 
merely that a clever fellow may be put 
to a premature death, or lead a life 
of extreme misery, because I have the 
disposition of a devil, and the low- 
mindednesss of a rascal, 

But we must conclude. Mr. Wright 
has compiled his interesting work in 
the manner of a gentleman, a man of 
anecdote, information, and taste. To 
his feelings as a man belonging toa 
great nation, the origination of such a 
monument does honour. The work 
is published for the benefit of the Ar- 
tists’ Benevolent Fund, and we hope 
that it may meet with ample success, 
for it is not to be read without improve- 
ment in principle and taste, nor with- 
out instruction and pleasure. 


138. Ellis’s Original Letters on English 
History. 

(Continued from p. 335.) 

IN vol. I. p.83, we have two letters 
from Catharine Queen of Henry VIII. 
Her Grace (for so she wus then called) 
writes, “I am horrible besy w’ mak- 
ing standerds, banners, and bagies” 
(badges).—Thus it appears that our 
very _— “* 1 am horribly tired,” 
&e. is of great antiquity, though it 
must be without sense or meaning, 
attached to many words with which 
we connect its and furthermore, that 
during war the management of the 
standards, banners, &e. was part of 
the duty of the Queens of England. 
This is an interesting morceau to the 
Antiquary, because it reminds him of 
the eminence of the Anglo-Saxon 
women and their female descendants 
in needle-work, now almost wholly 


superseded by drawing and music. 
rom the next Letter of “ Kathe- 
rina the Quene,” as she subscribes 


herself, it appears that she begs Mais- 
ter Almoner “ to contynue ail eontiog 
her worde how the King doeth.” U 

on business it is still usual for the 
Royal Family to confer with the Sove- 
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reign through Ministers ; but that the 
King and Queen should not be in the 
habits of direct epistolary commanica- 
tion concerning personal matters, slows 
an etiquette ofa very extraordinary kind ; 
for even a simple Dame or Baroness in 
the present day would not feel pleased 
at being obliged to write to the steward 
to know how her Lord or Baronet was 
in regard to his health. 

James, King of Scotland, had placed 
himself in a strong position near Flod- 
don, “‘ more like a fortresse or campe 
than any indifferent ground for battell 
to be tryede.” p. 86. Lord Surrey, the 
English General, challenges the King 
to leave it, and fight him fairly in the 
plaine. Such an absurd demand would 
not enter into the brains of a modern 
General. 

Whatever might be the pride and 
dignity of Catherine, she had not fine 
sentiment. The King of Scots was 
killed in the battle; and in the letter 
sent with a piece of his coat armour to 
the King, she says, “ J éhought to sende 
hymself unto you, but our Englishe- 
mens herts wold not suffre it.” p. 88. 
The corpse was, however, conveyed to 
her. The custom of rude sepulchral 
cippi obtained even in this late zra. 
An unhewn column called the King's 
Stone, was erected to mark the spot 
where James fell. P. 92. 

In pp. 93—98 we have a curious ac- 
count of ancient towns on the borders. 
It seems that they were provided with 
towers for the reception of the inha- 
bitants, whom besiegers burnt out by 
setting fires of straw and corn to the 
doors (p. 95); and that making various 
small roads was of as much military 
utility as one large one. P. 97. 

From p. 171 it appears that Kings 
held councils after they had dined in 
their bed-chambers. The Qucen’s 
room was also used at the same time 
for business. 

“< This day, after diner was doon, I went 
with the lords in to the Quene’s chambre, 
where the Kinge came with the Quene to- 
wards wher I stood,” &c. P. 183. 

What should we think in the pre- 
sent day of a large party dining with 
the King or Queen, and adjourning on 
business directly afterwards to their 
respective bed-chambers? 

nother curious fact is soon after- 
wards recorded. It appears that the 
good or bad voices of singing men 
were determined by the form and size 
of their breasts, and that they were 
hearty 
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hearty feeders. In a Letter to Cardi- 
nal Wolsey concerning his establish- 
ment at Ipswich, it is said, 

*¢ Furdermore, as for your singyng men 
byn well chosen, very well brested with suf- 
ficient cunnyng for theyr rowmes; more- 
over they will have brekefasts every day in 
as ample and large maner as they have 


in other places.” P. 187. 


We have no modern conception of 
such an extraordinary occurrence as 
that éwenty thousand and more Irish- 
men should, on or avout the same period 
of time, emigrate from the dominion of 
the Earl of Desmond, and settle at the 
towns of Tenby, Haverford West, &c. 
in Pembrokeshire; and that one of 
tnem, called Germyn Griffith, should 
be owner of two great ships well ap- 

inted with ordnance. (p. 192.) It 
1s certain that vast numbers of Irish- 
men were thus surreptitiously settled 
in Pembrokeshire, ‘soe much that 
there were some whole parishes inha- 
bited by the Irishe, haveinge not one 
Englishe or Welshe, but the parson of 
the parishe.” Mr. Ellis says, after 
accurate inquiries, it appears that not 
only every trace, but even the tradi- 
dition of these events is worn out. pp. 
194, 195. 

It must be evident to every philoso- 
pher, that the power, and duration of 
that power, possessed by such a humble 
man as Wolsey, could not be predi- 
cated of any man who was not a minion. 
Henry, Mr. Ellis justly observes, was 
not a voluptuary, absorbed in the plea- 
sure and the splendour of the Court 
while the Cardinal really held the 
reins of the Government. Wolsey 
neither framed a bill for Parliament, 
nor a despatch for a foreign court, 
which was not submitted to Henry; 
and never acted even in domestic a. 
tics till he had taken the pleasure of 
his Sovereign. P. 195. 

In p. 200, we find that, according 
to the old feudal custom, the Sovereign 
dictated the marriage of his principal 
subjects, even advising objectionable 
matches to be broken off. Lord Cla- 
rendon shows, that in the time of 
Charles I. wealthy heiresses in the 
City were thus by Royal interference 
wedded to the nobility. We find in 
p- 207, that the King, Henry VIII. 
commanded Sir Thos. More to write 
unto Wolsey, 


** That whereas hit had pleased our Lord 
to call to his mercy Mr. Miyrfyn, late Al- 
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derman of London, his Grace very greatly 
desired for the special favor which he bore 
towards Sir William Tyler, that the same 
Sir William shold have the widow of the 
said late Alderman in marriage.” 


Thus jointured widows also were 
packed up and sent as presents in the 
same manner as geese and turkeys. 

Towns were destroyed that no gar- 
risons, especially of horse, should be 
established in them. (p. 214.) Camps 
were fortified with cannon, carts, and 
fosses, so that there was no entrance 
but at places appointed for the pur- 

(p. 215); and this security was, 
it seems, further intended to prevent 
the escape of the horses, who, by the 
accounts stated, could not have been 
trained in the modern efficient man- 
ner. That excellent General, Lord 
Surrey, speaking of the loss of eight 
hundred horses, ascribes it ‘‘to folly 
in Lord Dacre, for not lying within 
the campe.” (p. 217.) Lord Dacre, 
however, assigns a different reason, 
seriously to the Commander-in-Chief. 


**I dare not write the wonders that my 
Lord Dacre and all his company doo seye 
they saw that vj tymys of sprits and fereful 
sights. And unyversally all their company 
saye playnely the Devill was that nyght 
amongs theym vitymys.” P. 217, 

The following fact is very curious ; 
viz. a — of a convent acting as a 
spy. The Earl of Surrey, writing to 
Cardinal Wolsey, says, that he has 
spared from burning the Priory of 
Cold-Stream, bycawse the Prioresse 
thereof is oon of the best and assured 
spyes that wee have in Scotland, for 
which cawse we may not well spare 
her. P. 244. 

In p. 225 seq. we find Lord Surrey 

ing that some noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the King’s household, even 
though they brought but few with 
them, be sent to him, because he 
wisely states, 


‘¢ If yong noblemen and gentilmen be not 
willing and desirous to be at suche jorneys, 
and to take the payne and yeve the adven- 
ture, and the Kingis Highnes well content- 
ed with those that woll do so, and not re- 
garding others that wolbe but dauncers, 
disers, and carders, his Grace shal not bee 
well served when he wold bee; for men with- 
oute experience shall doo small servyce, and 
“| pena of war woll not be had withoute 
& sought for, and the adventure yeven.” 
- 226, 


A post at this time was expected fo 
travel 
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travel from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
London in 48 hours (p. 227), i.e. not 
six miles an hour including ——. 

It seems that they thought in those 
times the expense of an = 
without battle to be a hardship,— 
“‘grete pitie it were that the Kingis 
Highnes shuld spend thus moche mo- 
ney without batayle.’’ (p. 231.) The 
reason is thus given in p. 249: 

** Surely to dryve the tyme as we do, lev- 
ing in defense, and doing but small hurt to 
the King’s enemyes, it is nothing to the 
honor of his Highnes, and far lesse to his 
prouffite.” 


The Princesses wore leeks on St. 
David’s Day. 

«Item, geven among the yeomen of the 
King’s Guard, bringing a leke to my lady’s 
Grace on Saynt David's Day, xvs.” P.273. 

In Mr. Douce’s curious Disserta- 
tion concerning Fools and Clowns, 
annexed to his Illustrations of Shaks- 
peare, will be found an explanation of 
the following item : 

«< Item, for shaving of Jane fooles hedde, 
iiijd.”  P. 273. 

Travellers used to carry their bed- 
ding with them. 

*<T am not like to depart this v or vi daies 
at the lest, though I have here no maner 
stuff but a bed that I brougt on an horse- 
back, redy to cast in an inne or house, 





where I shulde fortune to come.” P. 285. 
(To be continued.) 
—@— 

134. Calvini 4r compared 


tn their Principles and Tendency ; or the 

Doctrines of general Redemption, as held 

the Members of the Church of England, 

and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhi- 
bited in their Scriptural Evidence, and in 
their Connexion with the Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberties of Mankind. By James 

Nichols. 2 vols. 8vo. 

WE are very certain that we have 
not, like Henry VIII. any view of 
getting rid of an old wife to marry a 
young one, if, like him, we object to 
the decisions of Arminius or Calvin as 
rival Popes, upon particular divinity 
questions. Henry referred his question 
to the Scriptures, and so would we as 
to our point. There are many human 
inventions which no single understand- 
ing is able to bring to perfection ; and 
in the formation of Creeds we would 
not make an oracle of A. or B. but let 
the aggregate of the best judgments be 
the basis of the code. Upon this prin- 
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ciple, we do not think that it was. the 
intention of the compilers of the 
Thirty-nine Articles to make either 
Arminius or Calvin infallible; but 
that both were in places respectively 
right or wrong. 

n the writings of both, there is a 
deep taint of the schoolmen of the 
day ; and the consequence of all dis- 
cussions was to wire-draw and —_ 
date into obscurity where the 
wersatniedie clear, and doubly ores 
those that were obscure. But in our 
judgments, as to the question before 
us, there can be only two points of 
scriptural doctrine upon which the 
difference of opinion can possibly turn. 
These points are, 

First. Whether Original Sin was so 
fatal in its effects, that man cannot re- 
sist peccability in any form but under 
extraordinary and divine aid. 

Secondly. Whether Redemption was 
general or particular, embracing the 
doctrines also of Election and Predesti- 
nation. 

With regard to the first, Original Sin, 
we think with Dr. Wheeler (Theolog. 
Lectures, Lect. vi.) that the result of 
the fall ‘‘ was a constant propensity to 
moral evil” (p. 140) ; and that Chris- 
tianity was the means prescribed to 
reinstate man in his original righteous- 
ness, as far as was practicable (see 
Rom. viii. 2, vi. 18 ; 2Cor. v. 17; Rom. 
xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5). Nevertheless moral 
men there both may and have been ; 
but morality is not a full performance 
of the will of God. There may be an 
inaccurate conception of that will, an 
absolute indifference to it, or a pseudo- 
philosophic opposition to that will. 
At all events, it perverts the intention 
of Deity, with regard to the future 
life of man, as consequent upon his 
actions. It makes, as St. Paul says, 
**the cross of Christ of none effect.” 
The evil, therefore, of Original Sin, we 
do not apply to an utter incapacity of 
moral good, distinct from Christianit 
(which in our judgment Mr. Cooper’s 
excellent pamphlet shows to be erro- 
neous), but that it disqualifies us for 
that summum lonum, which must be 
consistent with Christianity and the 
will of God, in order to make it a me- 
dium of salvation. Now to bring us 
to this accurate way of thinking, is 
what we understand « Divine Grace, 
or the especial favour of God; and 
this is self-evident, for it is utterly im- 
possible that a mere disciple of Plato 

or 
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or Socrates, or any other uninspired 
teacher, can without especial revela- 
tion place his moral system upon the 
basis of Christianity; bat he would 
have done so had man never fallen, 
because innocence was the will of 
God in the first state, as Christianity 
was in the second. The religious con- 
sequence, therefore, of the Fall we do 
not conceive to be an incapacity of 
moral good in foto, but of its taking a 
form suitable to the will of God, and 
its final object, the salvation of man, 
for which view of the subject divine 
aid is necessary, because it cannot pro- 
ceed from nature, but from revelation. 
The second point is Election and 
Predestination, which, in our judg- 
ment, have been unnecessarily con- 
fused by the frequent scholastic mode 
of subtilizing manifest positions. In 
all prospective operations there must be 
election—and predestination of agents 
and means. Foreknowledge must also 
confer the advantage of certainty, with 
regard to characters and measures, in 
romotion or obstruction of the ob- 
jects sought. Providence therefore, 
we think, aids the means which serves 
its own purposes, or converts the im- 
pediments either into punishments 
with a view to final good, by exhibit- 
ing the mischief of such impediments, 
or else extracts good out of the evil. 
Whitby, however, in our opinion, says 
very justly, that the word Elect in the 
Episiles simply means Christians in 
opposition to Heathens; nor do we 
think that Election or Predestination of 
rticular persons as instruments of 
rovidence, implies an absolute arbi- 
trary donation of eternal life. We 
shall only specify one instance. St. 
Paul always claims the honour of 
bearing a divine commission, yet he is 
so far from supposing himself abso- 
lutely secure of salvation, that he ac- 
knowledges his diffidence, when he 
says, ‘‘ Lest I myself become a cast- 
away.” But even admitting that the 
Holy Spirit did arbitrarily influence 
particular individuals in such a man- 
ner that they could not fail of salva- 
tion, yet others sustain no injury by 
such a preference ; because it implies 
no exclusion of them. We cannot be 
more than happy, and participation 
implies no diminution. At the day 
of judgment, they that have done 
good, and they that have done evil, 
are the only parties discriminated. St. 
Paul himself allows that the fate of 
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the heathens, and all who kneto not 
Christ, will be decided by the moral 
cee but —_— the _ ped by ie 
the good or evil must be ju its 
conformity to the standard of the Gos- 
pel, and no other, because it is the re- 
vealed will of God. We see nothing, 
therefore, in Predestination and Elec- 
tion but reasonable preference, with- 
out partiality or injury. Now Calvin 
has been the modern author of the 
main mischief, arising from miscon- 
ception of the sound doctrine. Mr. 
Nichols thus shows it: 


“*From the year in which Calvin first 
published his refinements on St. Augustine’s 
doctrine of Grace, and ee changed 
some of the plain doctrines of the Gospel 
into the fate of Heathenism, the evil of this 
substitution gradually increased; and some 
of the finest metaphysical wits that the 
world ever saw, had still further refined 
upon Calvin’s scheme, till the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, as expounded by them, exhi- 
bited a tissue of such monstrous and absurd 
propositions as were never devised by an 
Christian divine, or published to the wor! 
even by any philosophers.” Introduc. iii. 


The work of Mr. Nichols is a li- 
brary on the subject, compiled from 
theological writers of all kinds, with 
infinite labour. For our parts, we are 
persuaded that higher reason in the 
correct interpretation of scriptural doc- 
trines has been shown by our Protes- 
tant divines, from Barrow to Sherlock, 
than by Calvin or Arminius, because 
the former have been influenced by 
truth and good sense alone, and the 
latter by metaphysical and scholastic 
quiddities and sophisms. 

As to the author, we find in vol. I. 
pp. clxv.—viii. that he had a regular 
Siodieat education under a Clergyman, 
and was intended for holy orders, but 
ultimately has settled in London as a 
printer. His motives for this publica- 
tion are thus stated by himself: 


«¢ Having now been settled for some years 
as a printer in London, and entirely uncon- 
nected with any other religious denomina- 
tion than that of the Church of England, I 
entertain such old-fashioned prejudices, as 
to believe that the vows of God are still 
upon me; and that it is my duty, though in 
an inferior capacity to that of a minister, to 
do good to all men as often as I have oppor- 
tunity. These are my first fruits and offer- 
ings in behaif of that Church, in which I was 
first captivated with the loveliness of Reli- 


gion.” 


We can truly affirm that the book 
is 
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is a real multum in parvo; and is not 
only instructive and exceedingly use- 
fal to theological students, but fre- 
quently entertaining, from the inter- 
mixture of Biography, History, and 
Criticism. 


—_@— 
135. Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas ; 
including a Tour through Part of the United 


States of America in the Year 1823. By 
Edw. Allen Talbot, Esq. of the Talbot 
Settlement, Upper Canada. 2 vols, 8vo. 
i, pp. 419. ii. 400. 


A VERY curious fact in political 
history is connected with Canada, viz. 
that if Wolfe had never effected his 
conquests, the United States would 
still have remained Colonies of Great 
Britain. It seems that the fear of in- 
vasion from the French in Canada 
rendered them dependent for protec- 
tion upon the Military power of the 
Mother Country; and, this fear being 
removed, the great tie of interest was 
broken, and their independence suc- 
cessfully effected. Such a consequence 
could not reasonably have been anti- 
cipated, and no blame, in this respect, 
attaches to the government of the day ; 
but it is most certain that in politi- 
cal calculations, the possible opera- 
tions of providence and the state of 
things are too little consulted ; although 
it is self-evident, that if such matters 
are not taken into consideration, mea- 
sures apparently the most wise may 
utterly Rl. 

Emigration is, however, the most 
important subject connected with Ca- 
a ; and one on account of the in- 
creasing population of Ireland, which 
ought to be duly considered in time. 
We shall therefore state Mr. Talbot’s 
view of the subject, in regard to om 

r emigrants, and small capitalists. 
Pe will be observed, that he very pro- 
perly proceeds upon calculations and 
data. 


*¢For my own part, (says Mr. Talbot) 
when I think of the present immense popu- 
lation of Ireland, and consider what it may 
be, if it goes on to increase for the next 
thirty years in the same ratio in which it 
has increased during the last twenty-five 
years, I cannot believe it possible for such 
a mass of people to find employment) in 
their own country, which is not only small 
in proportion to its inhabitauts, but is al- 
most entirely devoted to agriculture. If 


such an increase should take place—and - 


there is every probability that it will—we 
may calculate on a population of 14,000,000 
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souls by the close of that Surely, 
therefore, means should be taken to prevent 
so terrible an overflow. Some persons think, 
and, in my opinion, think justly, that ex- 
tensive colonization is the only means by 
which the calamity of a numerous and dis- 
contented peasantry can be averted; aud 
Canada is a country which would afford to 
many millions of them a safe and comfort- 
able asylum. It was observed by Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton, in the last Session of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, that it had been estimated, 
that a man might be conveyed to Canada, 
located, provided with a cow, and. mainte- 
nance for a year, for a sum of thirty-five 
pounds; a woman for twenty-five pounds 5 
and a child under twelve years of age for 
fourteen pounds, making an average of 
twenty-four pounds a head. Moderate as 
this calculation may appear, I know from 
actual personal experience, which is in 
every case the best kind of knowledge, that 
half of this sum is quite sufficient for ef- 
fecting such a purpose. It will a r from 
the calculation I Ge already ag that a 
family of five persons may be conveyed to 
Canada, located on their lands, provided with 
two cows and a yoke of oxen, for little more 
than fifty-nine pounds, which is only twelve 
pounds a head. So that on the plan pro- 
ng by Mr. Horton, fifty pounds would 

fully sufficient for locating a family of 
five persons.” Pp, 212—214. 


In p. 205 Mr. Talbot further ob- 


serves, 


*¢]f the Supreme Government would ma- 
nifest a spirited desire to improve the in- 
ternal navigation of the Canadas, and to en- 
courage the cultivation of hemp and to- 
bacco, sufficient would be done for pauper 
emigrants, »d particularly for young men, 
by [only] landing them on this side of the 
Atlantic: Immediate employment might 
then be reckoned upon with certainty, 
and would be easily procured; and an in- 
dustrious man, within the limits of a single 
year, could not fail to obtain a sufficient 
pe to establish him upon his own lands.” 

- 205. 


A grant of half a million per annum 
might enable Government to export 
and settle upon Mr. Talbot's pian, 
46,666 persons, which by economical 
improvements might be extended to 
50,000. Young Men might be deport- 
ed at the sole cost of 50s. per head in 
the whole ; and as to Females, if it be 
true that they are a very marketable 
commodity at Port Jackson and Van 
Dieman’s Land, we should think that, 
considering the attractions of person 
in Irish girls, it would very well an- 
swer the purpose of merchants to ex- 
port cargoes of them for the at 

o 
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of a certain sum by the settlers for 
their passage. We are not jesting. 
Girls of family emigrate to India for 
husbands. Whatever was granted by 
Government for Irish Emigration might 
be saved out of the smaller Military 
Establishment, which, under better 
police, and a removal from famine in 
the lower orders, might be amply suf- 
ficient. Thus far we have gone, be- 
cause we are satisfied that something 
must be done for Ireland; and no man 
of common sense will dispute the fol- 
lowing positions of Mr. Talbot, p.211. 

*« Before a people can be made orderly, 
and subject to the laws, they must be placed 
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in situations to enable them to procure the 
necessary means of subsistence for them- 
selves and families. It is the most egre- 
gious folly to expect that any man should 
remain tranquil and coutented, while his 
family were famishing for want of food, and 
while he was both able and willing to labour 
for their support, but found it impossible 
to procure employment.” 


We shall now advert to the small 
Capitalists, who accompanied Mr. 
Talbot's family. These settlers were 
three-fourths of them farmers, and the 
rest mechanics. The following Table 
shows their situation at the end of 
five years from their emigration. 
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a 3 : . 
Seulealev| ¢ |alesl eld] 4 
Noms,  [gegiegiie) £ | lPs/ Fie! 3 
: § ; cs| a 
bee gi< 6 isksialsg & 
William Cony mene 300 | 200} 30] 1yoke |6 |8 | 0 
Christopher Golding...| 100 150 | 25}; 2 5 |6 {| 10 3 
Joseph —— preescoed 100 100 | 20 |1 & thorse} 4 | 4 | 20 = 
Thomas Gush....... ee! 100 200|15) 1 4/6 ),10| .|3 
Robert Ralph.......--| 50 | 100) 15| 0 315 |] oO] Sis 
Joseph Grey.......| 50 | 100/25] 1 4/6 || Sji 
William Haskett........) 100 100 | 15 |1 & Lhorse} 3 | 5 | 10 a 4 
Francis Lewis.........++ 75 100} 25] 1 2 |4 S/S} 5 
Follet Grey see] 100 100 | 25/ 1 5 |}6 | 10) 2 = 
Joseph Gray, jun....... 40 100} 10] 1 23 slg 
Thomas Howay.........) 50 100 | 25 |2 & ihorse} 1 | 2 0} 3 $3 
James Howay ...++.++++: 20 100} 10}; 3 4 }1 Ar & 
Joseph Turner .........| 100 100 | 20| 1 3 15 1" => 
Thomas Howard........ 50 100 | 25{ 1 81s }10;3138 
Robert Keys.......+.++. 50 100} 15] 1 3 14 10 | & z 
William Evans..........} 50 100/15] 1 2i¢2 0 
William Neil............) 50 | 100/17] 1 3 |4 | 10 z 
George Foster....... +! 30 100 | 15 | 2} 2 |3s | 10 





From the small capital of George Foster, it appears that labour easily over- 
comes deficiency of money. 


The conclusion of the Author is, 
that a respectable Emigrant on leaving 
England with 1500/. may settle him- 
self in Canada on an estate of 500 
acres, support a large family comfort- 
ably, and die worth upwards 800/. in 
specie, if he is not imprudent or ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. P. 242. 

One thing is, however, stated, that 
owing to an enormous increase of fees, 
Emigrants may purchase Jand in the 
finest and most eligible townships, 
with less than is paid for a Govern- 
ment Grant iv the midst of inter- 
minable forests (p. 170). What we 
understand of fees is, that they are 
simply considerations paid for trouble 
given in order to serve the interests 
of the applicant. 





In pp. 117—119 we find that Re- 
ntatives are sent to the Colonial 
arliament, who cannot even read; 
and that it is owing to the difficulty 
of procuring labour, on which account 
the children are put to work at eight 
or nine years old. Surely they might 
be taught on Sundays. 

In pp. 141—149 it is stated, that 
the American Methodist Missionaries 
carry on Smuggling and propagate Se- 
dition and Republicanism among the 
Colonists, under the privilege of their 
oe neg character ; and that they have 

the dexterity to dupe the Confer- 
ence (as it is called) of the English 
Methodists, into a recal of their own 
Missionaries, in order that they may 
have the field open to themselves. Mr. 
Talbot 
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Talbot pronounces these, and other 
American saints, te be absolute vota- 
ries of Mammon. P. 149. 

We had almost forgotten to add one 
important remark of Mr. Talbot, viz. 
that the Colonists are decidedly ad- 
verse in politics to the American Go- 
vernment and apne nye and that the 
country may be easily preserved, as a 
permanent advantage to the nation. 

In conclusion we have to say, that 
the work is full of multifarious infor- 
mation, and very instructive and in- 


teresting. 
—_e— 
136. Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, 
Srom the year 1808 to the end of the year 
1814; exhibiting his early Character and 
Opinions, detailing the progress of his Li- 
terary career, and including various un- 
published passages from his Works. Taken 
Srom authentic documents in the possession 
of the Author. By the late R. C. Dallas, 
Esq. Towhich is prefixed an account of 
the circumstances leading to the suppres- 
sion of Lord Byron’s Corre: re with 
the Author, and his letters to his Mother, 
lately announced for Publication. 8vo. pp. 
344. C. Knight. 
Mr. DALLAS, the author of the 
** Recollections,” has soon followed the 
subject of his work to the “ bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” He was 
at the time of his death 70 years of 
age, and was personally connected with 
the Noble Lord's family, his sister hav- 
ing married the father of the present 
Peer. ‘These circumstances led, at one 
period of his Lordship’s life, to a de- 
gree of intimacy; in the course of 
which Mr. Dallas not only became 
one of his Correspondents, but was 
entrusted with the duty of an Editor 
to several of his poems, and lastly was 
made the depositary of many of his 
Lordship’s confidential letters to his 
mother and other persons. Whether 
those letters were or were not intended 
by Lord Byron to see the light at a 
future period, is a matter of some 
doubt. We confess we think they 
were; but his executors have restrain- 
ed their publication. A long “‘ pre- 
liminary statement,” of 97 pages, drawn 
up by the Rev. A. R. C. Dallas, son 
of the Author, is occupied with the 
disputes between his father and the 
executors, who obtained an injunction 
from the Court of Chancery against 
the publication of the Letters. We 
Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1824. 
CY 
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pass over this, and come to the * Re- 
collections.” 

They set out by stating thar Lord By- 
ron was born at r(not near Aber- 


deen, as said in part i. p. 561) Jan. 22, 
1788. His father died at Valenciennes 
shortly after this event, and his mother 
went with her child to Scotland. Mr. 
Dallas's intimacy commenced early in 
1808, in consequence of the pulifica- 
tion of “‘ Hours of Idleness ;” and Mr. 
Dallas, being so much the senior, con- 
veyed to his Lordship, together with 
nay warm encomiums on his verses, 
much friendly admonition as to his 
moral sentiments. The young Noble- 
man had even at that period imbibed 
many pernicious errors, and indulged 
in many demoralising propensities. Mr. 
Dallas, who was a man of strong reli- 
gious feeling, seems inclined to as- 
cribe much of the evil to his Lord- 
ship’s having associated with some 
young men of atheistical opinions at 
Cambridge. However this may have 
been, his errors certainly were not 
those of the head alone. Pleased as 
he was with flattery, he indulged in 
an absolute malignity of bitterness 
against those who offended him by the 
least degree of slight: and the rapid 
transitions from one of these states of 
mind to the other exhibit him in a 
light not merely ridiculous, but despi- 
cable. Lord ese being about to 
take his seat in the House of Lords on 
his coming of age, wrote to his rela- 
tion Lord Carlisle to introduce him 
into that Assembly. Just at that mo- 
ment Lord Byron was engaged in writ- 
ing his Satire, The English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers; aud he introduced 
into his manuscript these lines— 


On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a 9 on in Carlisle. 

The noble subject of this adulation, 
however, unfortunately declined vo- 
luntecring his service as an introduc- 
tor to Parliament; and Lord Byron 
substituted in the copy the following 
heartless sarcasm on his relation’s age : 
No more will cheer with renovating smile 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 

Mr. Dallas is of opinion that the 
death of his uncle Capt. George Byron 
(father of the present Peer) was ‘*‘ the 
greatest loss Lord Byron, (however un- 
conscious of it, for he was only five 


years of age) ever sustained :” 
“ His 
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‘*His uncle George (says Mr. D.) not 
only stood high in his profession, but was 
generally beloved, and personally well con- 
nected. Had he returned from India with 
health, he would have made amends for the 
failure resulting from the supineness or 
faults of other parts of the family; and his 
nephew would have grown up in society that 
would have given a different turn to his feel- 
ings. The Earl of Carlisle and his family 
would have acted a different part. They 
received his sister kindly as a relation (she 
was the daughter of a former wife), and 
there could have been no reason why their 
arms should not have been open to him also, 
had he not been altogether unknown to them 
personally, or had not some suspicion of 
impropriety in the mode of his being — 
up attached to him or his mother. Be this 
as it may, certain it is, his relations never 
thought of him nor cared for him; and he 
was left, both at school and at College, to 
the mercy of the stream into which circum- 
stances had thrown him. Dissipation was 
the natural consequence.” 


The picture of Lord Byron’s mind 
on first quitting England in 1809, is 
a most melancholy one. His profli- 
gacy, at the early age of 21, had al- 
ready rendered him miserable. ‘* Mi- 
santhropy, disgust of life leading to 
scepticism and impiety, prevailed in 
his heart, and embittered his exist- 
ence.” he feelings with which he 
quitted his native land are thus de- 
scribed : 

«« At this period of his life, his mind was 
full of bitter discontent. Already satiated 
with pleasure, and disgusted with those 
companions who have no other resource, he 
had resolved on mastering his appetites ; 
he broke up his harams, and he reduced 
his palate to a diet the most simple and 
abstemious. But the passions of his heart 
were too mighty; nor did it ever enter his 
mind to overcome them. Resentment, an- 
ger, and hatred, held full sway over him; 
and his greatest gratification at that time 
was in overcharging his pen with gall, which 
flowed in every direction against individuals, 
his country, the world, the universe, crea- 
tion, and the Creator.” 

Lord Byron was absent on his first 
tour exactly two years. At the time 
of his return his mother was dying, 
and she had expired before he reached 
Newstead Abbey. For her he appears 
to have felt an affection truly blial. 
About the same time he heard of the 
death of two College friends, to whom 
he was much attached. The wretch- 
edness which he at that period ex- 
pressed speaks in favour of the natural 
susceptibility of his heart. 
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. Ws ~ » be ome fn 
et t with the test iness 
of dian to see Gun te loved fall ane 
him and to stand solitary before he was wi- 
thered.”...«*He had not, like others, do- 
mestic resources : and his internal anticipa- 
tions gave him no prospect in time or eter- 
nity, except the selfish gratifications of liv- 
ing longer than those no were better.” 


In our review of Capt. Medwin’s 
book (p. 436), we have observed, that 
the publication of Childe Harold was 
** the crisis of Lord Byron’s fate as a 
man and a poet.” The present volume 
sets this truth in the strongest light ; 
but it adds a fact so extraordinary, that 
if it were not related so circumstanti- 
ally, we own we should hesitate to 

ive it credence—this fact is, that 
rd Byron himself was insensible to 
the value of Childe Harold, and could 
with difficulty be brought to consent to 
its publication! He had written a very 
indifferent paraphrase of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, and was anxious to have it 
ublished. This poem he shewed to 
Ir. Dallas, who after giving a speci- 
men of it sufficient to shew its medi- 
ocrity, continues his narrative thus : 

*« In not disparaging this poem, however, 
next day, I could not refrain from express- 
ing some surprise that he written no- 
thing else; upon which he told me that he 
had occasionally written short poems, be- 
sides a great many stanzas in Spenser’s mea- 
sure relative to the countries he had visited. 
‘ They are not worth troubling you with ; 
but you shall have them all with you, if you 
like it.’ So came I by Childe Harold's Pil- 

7 He took it from a small trunk 
with a number of verses. He said they had 
been read but by one person, who had found 
very little to commend and very much to 
condemn; that he himself was of that opi- 
nion, and he was sure I would be so too.” 


Mr. Dallas, to his great surprise, 
found the poem replete with traces of 
the brightest genius, mingled it is true 
with some absurdities and some im- 

roprieties; but his delight very far 
indeed preponderated, and he instantly 
communicated his sentiments to Lord 
Byron, who could with difficulty be 
brought to believe that this poern was 
better, or so good, as the very inferior 
things which he had translated or imi- 
tated from Horace. 

** Attentive as he had hitherto been to 
my opinions and suggestions, and natural 
as it was that he should be swayed by such 
decided praise, I was surprised to find that 
I could not at first obtain credit with Lord 


Byrow for my judgment on Childe — 
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Pilgrimage—< It was any thing but - 
it had been condemned jagger 
had I not myself seen the sentences on the 
margins of the manuscript ?’” 

Childe Harold, with all its moral 
faults, is beyond a doubt the great work 
of Lord Byron. No one, after reading 
it, can deny him to be a Poet. Yet was 
this production the ruin of his Lord- 
ship’s mind. ‘The rapidity of the 
sale of the Poem,” says Mr. Dallas, 
** its reception, and the elation of the 
author’s feelings. were unparalleled.” 
This elation of feeling was the out- 
breaking of an inordinate vanity which 
had at last found its food, and which 
led him in the riotous intoxication of 
his passions to break down all the 
fences of morality, and to trample on 
every thing that restrained his excesses. 
Mr. Dallas rendered him essential ser- 
vice, by persuading him to omit some 
very blamable stanzas: and when he 
could not prevail on him to strike out 
all that was irreligious, he entered a 
written Protest against certain passages. 
This protest, which is a very curious 
document, is preserved in p. 124 of the 
volume before us. Probably Lord By- 
ron grew weary of such lecturing ; for 
in a few years he dropped his intimacy 
with Mr. Dallas, and fell into other 
hands, which only accelerated his de- 
gradation. 

It certainly does appear that Mr. 
Dallas, from the first to the last of his 
intimacy with Lord Byron, did every 
thing that a friend, with the feelings 
of a parent, could do to win his Lord- 
ship to the cause of virtue, but unhap- 
pily in vain. 

he concluding chapter of this book 
is written by Mr. Dallas, jun. to whom 
his father on his death-bed confided 
the task of closing these “ Recollec- 
tions.” This Gentleman’s reflections 
on the decided and lamentable turn 
which the publication of Childe Ha- 
rold gave to Lord Byron’s character, 
are forcible and just. 


—~o— 

187. Tour on the Continent in France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, in the Years 1817 and 
1818. By Roger Hog, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
259. 

IN our accounts of Travels, we wish 
to take notice of curiosities, and shall 
adopt this rule in the work before us. 
At Aix, horses are taken into the baths 
for bathing (p. 34). In travelling up 
the Valais not only persons afflicted 
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with the goitre, or glandular swelling 
under the throat, but tdiofts Likewise, are 
very numerous (62). In Italy, the cot- 
tages are almost concealed with vines 
and creeping plants(65). At the palace 
of the Isola Bella, is a laurel, as large 
a full-grown forest tree, on the bark of 
which Buonaparte had carved his ini- 
tials with a knife just before the battle 
of Marengo, and which are still re- 
maining (67). At Milan the opera- 
house is built upon the site of a church 
(75). A puppet-show is the great 
amusement oft e lower orders all over 
Italy (75). The Dome of the Cathe- 
dral at Florence is covered with tiles 
(89). At Bolsena is broom almost 
as high as forest trees (103). 

Mr. Hog, on his arrival at Rome, 
makes the following remark concern- 
ing the Altar of St. Peter's. 


** Beautiful as the interior of the Church 
is, ou looking from the altar to the East 
end, by which you enter it, and which, in 
Gothic Churches, from the large window 
of painted glass, generally placed there, us 
frequently the grandest part of the Church ; 
I must confess the inferiority of the Grecian 
architecture, com with the Gothic in 
this part of the edifice.” P. 111. 

“‘In my opinion the exterior of St. 
Paul's, taken altogether, is finer than that 
of St. Peter’s, though I certainly must 
give the preference to the dome of the 
latter.” P. 112. 


For our parts, without disputing the 
grandeur, we could never divest our- 
selves of the idea of being in the inte- 
rior of a cavern when under the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and certainly had no 
thoughts of being in a Church. It 
appears to us something consistent 
with Egypt, or an enormous mine ; 
and alone proper to the massy archi- 
tecture of the country mentioned, even 
the Doric being too light for such a 
stupendous room. We speak accord. 
ing to our feelings, which are, that 
neither the Roman or English Church 
are, as to plan, in the purest taste. We 
think them both pyramids, of the va- 
rious parts of Gscsinn architecture, 
placed unnaturally upon each other 
for eflect and display, like tumblers 
standing upon pa others’ shoulders, 
with a boy at top—of course, we 
think, that there is a whimsicalness in 
the patterns of both. 

r. Hog, speaking of the Pope's 
servants, says, that 

*« Their costume resembles exactly one 
of the kuaves in a pack of cards; red, yel- 


low, 
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low, and blue mixed, or rather patched to- 

gether, with ruffs of coarse lace, and leather 

caps: in short, figures more fit for a pan- 

pais e, than attending on his Holiness.” 
- 138. 

In the wall of the staircase of the 
Museum of the Capitol, is fixed the 
fragment of the ancient plan of ltome, 
of white marble, marked with red 
lines, which served for the pavement 
of the temple of Romulus and Remus, 

. 142. This plan is engraved in the 

‘ompeii of Mazois, and is very valua- 
ble, as showing the forms of Roman 
houses of all kinds. 

In this Museum is a Diana of Ephe- 
sus, which Mr. Hog calls (p. 143) 
a singular-looking pyramid, almost as 
absurd as the deities of the Gentoos, 
Such, we believe, must have been its 
origin, for itis utterly inconsistent with 
Grecian taste and principles. The fi- 
gures of deities in cole were very 
superb things, and of striking effect, 
as may be seen from the very ingeni- 
ous and grand work of Quatermere de 
Quincy. 

Mr. Hog speaks highly of the Pa- 
noramic View of Rome from the top 
of the tower of the Campidoglio. We 
ate glad to hear this; for the views of 
the interior of Rome, upon a large 
scale, which we have seen, have no- 
thing picturesque in character; they 
are mere heaps and holes in ground 
composed of common and thicket. 
We allude to the plates of Messrs. 
Cassas and Bence, with Landon’s Ex- 
rae Paris, Atlas fol. 1818, em- 

acing the whole seven hills. 

The Romans .imitated the Grecian 
junction of the stones in building, that 
they might all appear to be of one 
piece, with great success. See pp. 151, 
161. It would be wel! if they had 
been as close in theit imitation in 
other respects. 


**Near the Church of St. Stephen is a 
small ancient boat, or vessel, of marble, on 
a pedestal, placed there by Leo X. which 
in England, in such a situation, would cer- 
tainly have been long ago injured from wan- 
ton mischief; but in Italy the natives con- 
sider their monuments as public property, 
redounding to their honour, and natural ge- 
nius for the arts, and respect and preserve 
them accordingly.” P. 164. 


This is a very proper reprimand of 
a pre-eminent national disgrace. 

We have windows with balconies 
under them; at Rome the balconies 
are over them, p. 167. 
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We have often heard a very indiffe- 
rent character given to French land- 
scape. We find, from p- 169, that the 
trees of Poussin are much too green 
for nature. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Agatha, 
on the slopes of Monte Masscio, is 
now made the greatest part of the Fa- 
lernian wine, though chiefly drunk by 
visitors at Baiz, p. 187. 

Upon the approach to Naples, Mr. 
Hog saw carriages, just large enough 
for one person, and looking like a lar 
China jar placed upon the frame of a 
carriage, as they are broad at top and 
narrow at bottom. They are gaudily 
painted and gilt, and go with great 
velocity. P. 188. 

Many of the Churches of Naples 
have domes covered with coloured 
tiles, red, yellow, and blue, disposed 
in stripes, waving lines, or diamonds 
(p- 191). This we consider bac taste ; 
gingerbread, Birmingham, &c. Mr. 
Hog very properly remarks, that it is 
singularly improvident to place the 
precious collection of the Portici Mu- 
seum so near to Mount Vesuvius, be~- 
cause it may some time or other be 
thus destroyed (203). For our parts, 
we heartily wish that it was in the 
British Museum. 

Our Traveller had an “eet 
of seeing alive the Cicada. It is like 
a very large fly, an inch at least in 
length, and thick in proportion, with 
four fine transparent wings, and a spot 
of shining reddish purple on its head, 
which is large and flat. P. 247. 

Here we shall take our leave of Mr. 
Hog. He has drawn up a sketch, 
which is light and agreeable, though 
not frivolous. He had to deal with 
an exhausted subject; nor could he 
be profound in a small volume. We 
warn him against using however so 


often. 
—@— 
138. Historic Sketch of the Parish Church 
of Wakefield. By the Rev. J. L. Sisson, 
A.M. Large and small 4to. pp. 114. 
THE Parish Church of Wakefield, 
which has lately attracted more ge- 
neral notice on account of the Musi- 
cal Festivals of 1821 and the present 
year, well deserves this illustration of 
its history and architectural beauty. 
The author, who has been long resi- 
dent there, has already oy be- 
fore the public in a useful little pub- 
lication on the Elements of Saxon 
Grammar, from a provincial press 
(Leeds); 
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(Leeds); and the present Sketch forms 

rt of a larger work on the subject, 
or which he has been some years 
making collections. The early his- 
tory of the Church, its antiquities, and 
monumental records, present numerous 
articulars which will be read with 
interest by those who are unconnected 
with the place; and many eminent 
natives of the town are commemorated 
in well-written biographical sketches. 
The Chantry of St. Swithin, founded 
here by Earl Warren, of which Dr. 
Whitaker in his Loidis and Elmete 
says he can find no vestige, Mr. Sis- 
son conjectures was near to the well 
yet called St. Swithin’s Well, at no 
a distance from Stanley Hall; and 
e has since met with a confirmation 
of his opinion in a MS. in the Herald’s 
Office, viz. 


«< Wakefield. Cantar. sive Capell. regis 
Sancti Swithuni juxta veterem parcum ib'm. 
concess. Will’o Webster.—Pat. A°, 21 E, 
IV. ps. 2, m. 8.” Vincent’s MSS. No. 17. 
p- 1604. 


The work contains, besides other 
embellishments, three well-executed 
engravings of the exterior, the interior, 
and the South porch, drawn by Mr. 
Mountain of Hull, Mr. Cope of Leeds, 
and Mr. J. C. Buckler, and engraved 
by Mr. Higham. The very neat embel- 
lishments in wood are executed by 
Mr. Jewitt. 

Among the epitaphs, we notice a 
-— pleasing one of the Ingram fa- 
mily; and another on Mr. Clement. 
shaw the organist, written by himself. 


“*On a brass plate under a beautiful fe- 
male figure in marble, bearing an urn,— 
* With the tenderest and most affectionate 
remembrance of our ever dear and honour- 
ed parents, William and Sarah I » and 
of our beloved brothers, William and John 
Ingram, and with a firm faith in the truth 
of that most holy Religion which giveth us 
the joyful assurance that we shall be again 
united in a state of never-ending happiness ; 
this monument is placed by Francis and 
Elisa Ingram’.” 

«< In memory of Henry Clementshaw, up- 
wards of fifty years Organist of this Church, 
who died May 7th, 1821, aged 68 years. 


Now, like an Organ, robb’d of pipes and 
> b : > ppe 

Its keys and stops all useless made by death, 

Tho’ mute and motionless, in ruins laid, 


Yet, when rebuilt by more than mortal aid, 
This instrument, new voic’d and tun’d, shall 


raise [praise. 
To God, its builder, hymns of endless 
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139. The Practical Means of Reducing the 
Poors’ Rate, encouraging Virtue, and in- 
creasing the Comforts of the aged, afftict- 
ed, and deserving Poor, as well as of re- 
pressing able-bodied Pauperism, by a pro- 
per application of the existing Laws, re- 
specting Select Vestries and incorporated 
Houses of Industry. By the Rev. J. Bos- 
worth, M. A. F. R.S. L. Vicar of Little 
Horwood, Bucks, and Author of the 
** Elements of the Anglo Saxon Language,” 
&c. &c. 8vo0, pp 48. 


EVERY thing which is likely to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
or reduce the poors’ rate, certainly de- 
mands a serious attention. In this 
small pamphlet, Mr. Bosworth has 
fully entered into the subject; and, 

rudently avoiding all theoretical views, 

e has + a shewn not merely what 
may be, but what has been really done 
by an efficient application of the ex- 
isting laws. He therefore justly con- 
cludes, that at present new legislative 
enactments are unnecessary, as more 
ager om good is likely to be effected 

y teaching the poor, that while the 
unfortunate, sick, and impotent, will 
be kindly treated by the parish, and 
allowed every comfort which can be 
reasonably expected, able-bodied pau- 

rism and vice will be supplied with 

ard work or meagre farein well-regu- 
lated Incorporated Houses of Industry : 
in short, every poor man ought to 
practically convinced, that every one 
will be treated according to his con- 
duct. Parochial aid, or even charity, 
given without this discrimination of 
character, is false philanthropy, and 
injurious to the individeals it is in- 
tended to benefit. 

Every assistance, to be permanently 
useful, ought to promote industry ; for 
the only effectual mode of relieving the 
poor, is by teaching the able-bodied to 

epend upon their own exertions, and 
by inducing the poor to bring up their 
children in industrious and religious 
habits. This is corroborated, by the 
report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1817, p. 2, 
where it is said, ‘* In the present situ- 
ation of the poor in this country, it is 
chiefly by a gradual restoration of a 
feeling of reliance upon their own in- 
dustry, rather than upon the parochial 
assessments, that the transition to a 
more wholesome system can be eflect- 


In this well-written pamphlet, a 
becoming deference is paid to the Le- 
gislature. 
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gislature. We admire the modesty 
which, with the clearest reasoning, 
and a detail of the most desirable prac- 
tical results, does not advance a step 
without the sanction of the existing 
laws. We have indeed seldom seen 
so large and interesting a body of facts, 
brought together in so small a compass. 
The style is neat and perspicnous, and 
every one concerned in the manage- 
ment of the poor must derive infor- 
mation from reading this pamphlet, 
and be pleased with the good sense 
and feeling which pervade every part 


of it. 

——— 

140. Memoirs of Painling; with a Chro- 
nological History of the Importation of 
Pictures by the Great Masters into Eng- 
land, since the Revolution. By W. Bu- 
chanan, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 761. 
Ackermann. 


THOUGH England has for many 
centuries cultivated the useful arts and 
sciences in a manner superior to all 
other nations, and acquired a towering 
saeco in the political scale of 

urope, still it must be acknowledged 
that the fine arts, particularly that of 
painting, prior to the French Revolu- 
tion, were greatly neglected. The pro- 
ductions of this country bore no com- 
parison with thoseof the Italian, Dutch, 
or Flemish schools, But since his 
present Majesty's accession to regal 
power, the fine arts have assumed an- 
other aspect, and the present era pro- 
mises to vival the glorious epoch of 
Leo X. Charles V. and Francis I., 
who, like our munificent Sovereign, 
were the promoters of art, and the 
protectors of men of talent and ge- 
nius. Under their auspices flourished 
Leonardi da Vinci, Buonarotti, Cor- 
reggio, Raphael, Titian, and others. 
This era may be considered the golden 
age of painting; and it has been Mr. 
Buchanan’s object to classify and de- 
scribe the brilliant productions of that 
omprr How far he has succeeded in 

is object, the present valuable work 
sufficiently evinces. For many years 
he has been a most indefatigable col- 
lector and importer of pictures ; and it 
may be safely stated that there are few 
of particular note or value with which 
he is unacquainted. No individual 
could therefore be more competent to 
the arduous task he has so ably executed. 

Amidst the conflicting storms which 
agitated Europe during the last war, 
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England was a protection to which 
foreign nations looked with confidence 
and respect. ‘“ The collections,” says 
Mr. Buchanan, “ of M. de Calonne, 
and of the Duke of Orleans, with 
many selections of the highest im- 
from the palaces of Rome, 
‘lorence, Bologna, and Genoa, which 
had escaped the plunder of an invading 
army, were imported into this country, 
and roused an emulation and a taste 
for the acquisition of works of Art, 
which had: been almost dormant in 
England since the days of its illustrious 
patronand protector, Charles the First.” 

With the view of fixing the history 
and ascertaining the origin of these va- 
luable importations, this work is sub- 
mitted to the publick. It presents a 
series of curious and interesting docu- 
ments. The importation of works of 
art into England, since the French 
Revolution, constitutes one of the lead- 
ing features, and the Amateur will 
find the respective subjects illustrated 
by sketches of the principal painters of 
the various schools. The Student and 
Collector will also derive material as- 
sistance in discovering those works 
which have always been regarded as 
the chefs-d’ceuvres of art. 

The Orleans and Calonne Collec- 
tions occupy the chief part of the first 
volume ; and are succeeded by those of 
Mr. Trumbull, purchased at Paris in 
1795 ; of Mr. Bryan, formed in 17985 
Grefliers Fagee; Holderness; Vittari, 
&c. The second volume, in addition 
to descriptive notices of many rich col- 
lections familiar to the publick, con- 
tains many valuable historical notices 
of the most celebrated importations by 
Mr. Buchauan and others. 


—_— 
141. Monumental Remains of Noble and 

Eminent Persons; comprising the Se- 

pulchral Antiquities of Great Britain ; and 

containing the only existing Relics of I- 

lustrious Personages who flourished in the 

early History of our Country prior to the 
general Introduction of Portrait Painting. 

By Edward Blore, Esq. F.S.A. No. I. 

and II. 

PERHAPS there are few subjects 
of antiquarian research, on which 
more disquisitions have been written, 
than what is termed Gothic architec- 
tecture (so named, it would seem, be- 
cause the Goths were wholly unac- 


quainted with it), and which still re- 
mains involved in such obscurity. But 
like al] matters of dispute, whether of 

a lite- 
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a literary nature, or of ordinary do- 
mestic occurrence, the premises con- 
sisting of uncertain data, we must not 
be surprized at finding but little agree- 
ment in the inferences. We need not 
travel to Italy* for the proofs of this 
observation, nor go beyond our own 
Metropolis foranexample. The Temple 
Church at once furnishes a case in 
point, and whether to be attributed to 
one or various periods, still remains a 
matter at issue. It is the difficulty of 
fixing on incontrovertible evidence the 
precise era of any building, that does 
not bear on it an inscription recording 
that fact, that has given rise to this 
discrepancy of opinion; and though 
written documents exist of the founda- 
tion and subsequent repairs of an edi- 
fice, the impossibility of actually iden- 
tifying the present structure with either 
of these in particular, sets busy con- 
jecture in the full employment of fa- 
bricating theories to which it fondly 
clings with all the prejudice of a doat- 
ing parent. 

t is clear, therefore, that autho- 
rities must be sought of a less ques- 
tionable nature than the buildings 
themselves, before the chronology of 
architecture can take its stand on a se- 
cure foundation! and the question is, 
where are such to be found? I llumi- 
nated manuscripts may suggest them- 
selves as aflording well-authenticated 
examples, but their value is almost 
neutralized by the inability of the de- 
signer, from bis ignorance of perspec- 
tive, as well as from the diminutive 
size of the subject, to afford us correct 
representations. 

We confess, it has often occurred to 
us, that an ample collection of careful 
drawings, made from the architectural 
parts of sepulchral monuments, can 
alone afford any thing like certain 
— for investigations of this nature, 

use they have all had inscribed 
upon them almost the very year of 
their construction, or where that is 
wanting, such are the marked distinc- 
tions of costume, that the superincum- 
bent effigy enables us at once to affix a 
date. 

It is, therefore, with feelings of no 
ordinary delight, that we hail the pub- 
lication of ‘* Blore’s Sepulchral Mo- 
numents,” as combining accuracy in 
the most geo a details, 
with all the requisites o rawing. 
We see waited that sft and taste 

* See our Review, p. 245. 
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which are the result of much experience ; 
a true knowledge of the scientific 
principles of art, and a proper correc- 
tive antiquarian feeling that curbs the 
flights ot fancy, called in to heighten 
the effect of the picture. Mr. Blore is 
at Once an artist and an architect, and 
like Prometheus of old, who breathed 
into the nostrils of his statue, seems to 
have infused his very soul into the 
beautiful engravings which are now 
before us. 

The ponderous volumes of Mr. 
Gough, though evincing immense in- 
dustry on his part, are illustrated, in 
most cases, by such careless representa- 
tions of antient monuments, as to be of 
but little service to the purpose we have 
stated, besides having become so high- 
‘se as to be beyond the means of a 
arge portion of the community; while 
the valuable work of Charles Stothard is 
not only now abridged by his lament- 
able fate, but from the beginning 
wholly confined to sepulchral effigies. 
The present publication corrects the 
disadvantages of the former ; for besides 
being admirably executed, it is within 
the compass of every one’s purchase ; 
and it adds the tendency of the latter 
to perpetuate the resemblance of inte- 
resting individuals. 

In spite of the mistaken zeal of the 
Reformers, and the fanatical activity 
of the Puritans in the work of destruc- 
tion, we will boldly venture to assert, 
that no country on earth is so rich in 
monumental portraitures as England ; 
and we agree with Mr. Blore in la- 
menting, “‘ that objects calculated to 
convey such valuable information of 
generations which have passed, should 
so long have remained unnoticed.” 

‘Two numbers are now before the 
public, and we will give our opinion 
on each separately. 

No. I. contains five plates, four of 
which are engraved as well as drawn 
by Mr. Blore, and the last produced 
by the well-practised burin of Henry 
Le Keux. No praise of ours can do 
ample justice to this latter, and we 
think, nevertheless, that it is almost 
equalled by the first plate, which proves 
that the author merely wants more 
confidence to give sufficient boldness 
for true effect. The inevitable ave. 
bation of the public cannot fail, by 
encouragement, to ensure it, and we 
confidently anticipate that the work, 
in its progress, will acquire additional 
reputation. 

We 
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We have been least pleased with the 
next plate, exhibiting merely the effigy 
of the Black Prince. This we think as 
much unfinished as that of the Wil- 
cote’s effigies in Skelton’s Oxford- 
shire ¢ is over done. We would have 
the plain paper left to express those 
lights which fall on the more promi- 
nent parts, and neither lost in a gene- 
ral whiteness, nor obscured by elabo- 
rate tooling in every place. 

It was not to be expected that the 
artistic labours of the author would 
allow much time for well-considered 
literary illustration; and we regret to 
see his pages sullied in the very com- 
mencement, by a repetition of the 
hackneyed and erroneous idea that the 
Black Prince was so called from his 
armour{. Some time ago we gave a 
review of the work of Dr. Meyrick on 
such subjects§. That gentleman ap- 
pears to have investigated this assertion 
with much discrimination, and we 
would recommend Mr. Blore, when 
the termination of his graphic labours 
permits him to bestow undivided at- 
tention to the promised introductory 
treatise, to consult the “ Critical In- 
quiry into Antient Armour,” where 
ali authorities on that head appear 
concentrated. We have often brought 
this work before our readers, and must 
be pardoned if we quote it on the pre- 
sent occasion. ‘This title does not 
appear to have originated, as generally 
supposed, from his wearing black ar- 
mour, nor is there indeed any thing to 
shew that he ever wore such at all. 
In the painting of him, discovered on 
the ts of St. Stephen's Chapel, his 
suit is gilt, and Eustace and Mercoeur 
are there ented in black armour. 
In the illuminated MSS. he is seen 
also armed in plain steel. When, 
however, he attended at tournaments 
in France or England, he appeared in 
@ surcoat, with his shield, and his horse 
in a caparison, all black, with the 
white feathers on them, so that it 
must have been from the covering of 
his armour that he was so called.” 
We may add, in confirmation, that it 
was on similar occasions that such ap- 
pellations were given as the chevalier 
rouge, the chevalier blanc; the che- 





+ See our Review, p. 257. 

3 The expression in the text is still more 
erroneous ** from being clad in a black suit 
of mail.” 

§ See vol. xcim. ii. pp. 425, 538; xctv. 
a. p. 44. 
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valier vert, and the like ; and that the 
Black Prince in his will calls the 
feathers on a black ground his arms of 
ace. But with this exception the 
iographical sketch and the account 
of the monumentare highly interesting. 

We will add a few remarks, how- 
ever, on the following sentence. “* It 
was at this memorzble engagement that 
the prince won and adopted the standard 
and motto of the King of Bohemia, 
Ich dien, with a plume of three 
ostrich feathers, a crest and motto since 
worn by all succeeding heirs apparent 
to the English throne.” Now, we 
should like to know what authorit 
exists for auributing the motto “ Ic 
dien,”’ except its being German, to 
the King of Bohemia? and we find 
from Olivarius Vredius, that his crest 
was awing. But what we object to, 
is the term plume, which, though the 
modern mode of wearing the three 
feathers, was not that of the Black 
Prince, who in the shields on the mo- 
numents in the accompanying plate 
invariably has them separate. Suppose 
the King of Bohemia to have given a 
feather from his crest to each of the 
Knights, who, according to a cotem- 
porary author cited by Muratori, had 
fastened their horses to his, in order to 
lead the blind hero to the —— or 
that three feathers had been plucked 
from his crest and presented to the 
Black Prince; this will not account 
for the feathers being borne by the 
other branches of the Royal family of 
England. Such, however, was ac- 
tually the case, the difference being 
simply in the blazoning. Thus, for 
insiance, those of John of Gaunt were 
made ermine, and in that state were 
retained as the badge of his illegitimate 
descendants the Heaufores, the quill 
being so blazoned as to denote the 
bastardy. We confess we are in the 
dark on this subject, and think it one 
fully entitled to investigation. 

Charles Stothard’s caution would 
have prevented his speaking in so de- 
cisive terms as ‘* Monument of Ger- 
vase Alard.” We should “sy had 
the qualifying words ‘* su to re- 

nt” a bee is anadiate- 
edge ourselves satisfied with Mr. Blore’s 
arguments, and think he has good 
grounds for assigning it to the person 
mentioned, 

No. 2, in the literary department, 
is liable to no objection ; indeed, the 
descriptions are in a much more apn 
ane 
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and polished style, and show what 
Mr-. Blore is capable of as a writer; we 
therefore rejoice that the publication 
was delayed beyond the promised pe- 
riod. The biographical account of 
Edward LIL. is spirited and interesting 
in the highest degree. There is some 
good reasoning to shew that though 
the costume of the effigy attributed to 
James the Good Earl of Douglass, is 
anterior to the date assigned, it must 
nevertheless have belon to him. 
But there is a very powerful argument 
for the contrary conclusion, to be de- 
rived from another fact which he has 
stated. Sir James was mistaken by 
the English army for an English offi- 
cer. Now this could not be if his 
military appearance differed from the 
fashion of the day, and the effigy is 
certainly in what would have have 
been English costume in the reign of 
Edward I. rather than that of Edward 
IIf. We think, however, that the 
force of this observation is rebutted by 
another, which Mr. Blore has made, 
though not insisted on, the heart 
appearing in the armorial bearings. 
he publishers some time back con- 
gratulated the public on the acqui- 
sition of the talents of Mr. Le Keux, 
as tending highly to improve the work, 
which we acknowledged was effected 
in the preceding number. But in this 
instance, though we esteem those ta- 
lents in the highest degree, we think 
the advantage is much diminished, for 
such has evidently been the indefati- 
ble perseverance of Mr. Blore, that 
e appears before us almost as praise- 
worthy for his management of the 
graver, as his skill with the pencil ; 
and if he has not quite attained the 
clearness which so eminently charac- 
terizes the engravings of Mr. Le Keux, 
he seems on the eve of rivalling that 
gentleman's superiority. 

As the former, this number con- 
sists of five engravings, which so nearly 
approach each other in excellence, 
that it is difficult, and therefore need- 
less to particularize. 

On the whole, this is a work calcu- 
lated to do honour to the arts, and 
adorn the present age ; but, to refer to 
the position with which we set out, it 
is only by an ample collection of such 
plates that wéility in a scientific point 
of view can be attained ; and though 
we are aware that many, from too fre- 
quent instances of its recurrence, for- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1824. 
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bear subscribing to works —_— 
periodically, least they should not cor:- 
tinue; yet their patronage in this in- 
stance will not, we hope, be withheld, 
as by that alone can this main object 
be attained. 


Johnson’s Typographia, Vol. IT. vo. 

(Concluded from p. 450.) 

IN our preceding notices of this 
work, we have merely presented an 
analysis of the first volume, which 
consists of historical and biographical 
details connected with the early pro- 
gress of printing. We now enter on 
the second volume, which embraces 
the subjects more immediately relating 
to the mechanical and practical de- 
partments of the typographic art. Here 
the most irksome part of our duty 
commences. Notwithstanding the re- 
iterated and almost universal strains of 
commendation that have been poured 
on this production by the various re- 
views and periodical journals, we have 
still a firm and undeviating course to 
parsue. Wecannot, consistently with 
our critical duties, follow the stream 
of indiscriminate and senseless adula- 
tion, though even the celebrated bib- 
liomaniac Mr. Dibdin, and the illus- 
trious members of the Roxburghe club, 
have condescended to glide good-na- 
turedly with the babbling current. 

When noticing the first volume, we 
considered it a mere compilation judi- 
ciously selected from Ames, Dibdin, 
and others. As we did not expect from 
a working printer, which Mr. Johnson 
professes himself to be, any original 
display of erudition, we contented our- 
selves with a brief abstract ; yet in 
the second volume we certainly anti- 
cipated some features of originality, 
and some degree of superiority and 
correctness ; but in these requisites we 
have been woefully disappointed. In 
doggrel rhymes, jejune remarks, and 
a vulgar style, he has indeed some 
claims to originality; and by these 
distinguishing characteristics may his 
own precious lucubrations be readily 
discovered. If the gewgaw frippery 
of a Chinese pagoda can be preferred 
to the majestic simplicity of a Doric 
temple, or theatric tinsel to sterling 

old, then Mr. Johnson’s meretricious 
ecorations, which have cost him years 
of frivolous application, may claim a 
superiority,-—as gilded gingerbread at- 
tracts 


142, 
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tracts the notice of children; but we 
trust the public taste will never be so 
perverted, Indeed, in his attempts to 
surpass all his predecessors in orna- 
mental typography, he has filled the 
book with useless matter, and suffered 
the most glaring errors to escape his 
notice. 

On opening the volume, the most 
prominent objects are Mr. Johnson’s 

rtrait and an engraved title - page, 

th executed in the most laboured 
style of wood-engraving. The latter is 
surrounded by several emblematic re- 
woaogee ya connected with the early 

istory of printing. The whole is 
very neatly designed; but we cannot 
conceive why Mr. Johnson should have 
such a predilection, as he professes, 
for wood, when copper-plates could 
have been produced at a less price than 
this style of wood-engraving, and cer- 
tainly with much more softness and 
effect. We can only attribute it to 
want of taste; for it never can be sup- 
posed that lines in relief, as on wood, 
could display the same fineness and 
delicacy as those traced on copper. 
Wood-blocks are very convenient for 
printing with letter-press ; but the art 
is only suited to a peculiar style or 
effect ; and when the wood-cutter 
strays from his usual tract, and at- 
tempts to vie with copper or steel, he 
renders the subject absolutely ludicrous. 
Of the truth of this, Mr. Johnson's 
portrait is a striking example. At- 
tempt at excessive softness has ruined 
all, It appears a wretched daub, con- 
sisting of unsightly patches of light 
and shade, and, as a tout ensemble, 
scarcely presents the appearance of a 
human countenance — “ monstrum 
horrendum —cui dumen ademptum.” 
Yet Mr. Johnson, we understand, is 
delighted with this Leautiful produc- 
tion! Some of the vignettes, however, 
which are executed in the usual style 
of wood engraving, are admirable spe- 
cimens of art. 

In poetry Mr. Johnson displays free- 
dom and originality; for he seems to 
set all the common rules of Parnassus 
at defiance. Pentameters, iambics, 
cesuras, and sense, are indiscriminately 
sacrificed to rhyme,—the poetaster’s 
favourite jingle. The following are 
specimens, beginning with the title- 
page : 

‘< Blest invention *, to God alone the praise ! 
For gifting man this noble art to raise ; 





* Query, Invention blest? Printer’s Devil. 
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From thee what benefits do men possess ? 
The Pulpit, Bar, and Stage, all now confess: 
Trace the Historic page, and view the time, 
Before thou visited our native clime,” &c. 


«< Emboldened thus, we now proceed to state, 
For th’ use of men, what to our art relate.” 
“< See History's page, 

The press enslaved, she'll inly moan !” &e. 
*¢ And has fair knowledge ‘gan to spread, 

Fell superstition veiled her head, 

And quickly hast’ned from ev’ry part, 

On sight of th’ typographic art !’’ &e. &e. 


We now proceed to the practical de- 
partments, in which, at least, we 
ought to look for some degree of per- 
fection. 

In p. 11, Mr. Johnson discovers 
that double pica should be called double 
small pica, and labors hard to prove it. 
Every compositor knows that this 
fount has thus been named for the 
sake of brevity ; whilst that of double 
pica body, which is little used, is de- 
nominated two lines pica.—In pp. 12 
et seq. he objects to the use of smaller 
type than brevier; when he has al- 
most blinded us with his masses of 

earl and diamond throughout the vo- 
ume. He also objects to founts of 
the irregular body, but at the same 
time allows that small pica is more 
used than any other fount! He bit- 
terly complains that different founts of 
the same size should be introduced 
into the same office, forgetting that 
there is as much variety of taste among 
letter-founders, printers, booksellers, 
and authors, as in any other profes- 
sion. Whilst competition and dif- 
ferent tastes exist, the peculiar cut of 
types will ever be subject to the change 
of fashion. We might as well expect 
one uniform mode of cutting a coat 
for all ages and classes, as Mr. John- 
son’s impracticable plan.—The disser- 
tation on the use of accents in pp. 35 
et seq. may be found in most cheap 
grammars ; and the list of words that 
double their final consonants, p. 213, 
is better adapted for a child’s spelling 
book. The common rule of English 
orthography, occupying only two lines, 
would have answered every purpose.— 
P. 173, the use of flowers, to which 
Mr. Johnson has devoted considerable 
attention, is strongly advocated. We 
wouder at this, because he must have 
been a severe loser by the adoption of 
such useless finery, which public taste 
has justlyexploded. Neatness in dress 


is certainly preferable to all the flowrets 
and 
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and tinsel which a figurante on the 
stage could display. 
fore proceeding further, we ought 

to state that this volume is founded on 
the works of Smith and Stower, the 
latter of whom most unmercifully pil- 
laged the former; but, in doing this, 
he certainly superadded a great portion 
of matter suited to the improvements 
in the art. Mr. Johnson cannot 
boast of this; he has copied page after 
page, without any regard to the ad- 
vanced state of printing since the 
time of Smith's and Stower’s publica- 
tions. As he has thus adopted the 
sentiments of his predecessors, we 
must necessarily treat them as his own. 

The most important duties of an 
Overseer, or conductor of a printing 
office, are casting off copy and dressing 
chases. The former is the art of cal- 
culating, with quickness and certainty, 
how many pages a given quantity of 
manuscript will make in print. The 
latter is the art of adapting a suitable 
margin to all the pages of a sheet. 
Neither Smith nor Stower had any 
systems worth pursuing; and Mr. John- 
son, like nine-tenths of the trade, 
seems equally ignorant of the true prin- 
ciples. He has floundered through 
nine closely-printed pages to explain 
his different plans of casting off copy, 
the principal of which appears to be to 
ascertain all the words in a bundle of 
manuscript, and then try how many 
words will come in a line of print! 
this process is to be repeated in —_ 
sized type and every sized page whic 
an author or bookseller may fancy. 
Independently of tediousness, this 
mode is fraught with uncertainty, as 
one line may contain only three or 
four polysyllables, and the next ten or 
twelve monosyllables. Now, it — | 
surprise our readers to be informed, 
that we would undertake to state, in a 
very few minutes, without being near 
a pee, the exact number of 
folios that one thousand leaves of regu- 
lar manuscript would make, in any 
sized type or page that an author might 
— So much, therefore, for the 
value of all printed systems, which 
cannot be brought into use without 
the aid of the space-boxr!* 

In his directions for dressing chases, 





* Mr. Luke Hansard, Printer of the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, has the repu~ 
tation of being the first caster-off in the king- 
dom ; and we have no doubt but he would 
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that is, adjusting the margin of all the 
pases of a sheet to equal proportions, 

Ir. Johnson remarks, 

«« The pages of a sheet or half-sheet be- 
ing now dressed, our next business is to 
make the margin, or to try whether our 
furniture is so proportioned as that each 
pas occupy one side of a leaf, so as to 

ave an equal margin of white paper left at 
the sides as well as at the head and foot 
thereof.—The method of making margin by 
rule, is practised by no other printing na- 
tion besides the English; and it would be 
in vain to persuade printers and booksellers 
in foreign parts to come into our measures, 
as to making margins.” 

Verily, verily, the concluding lines 
are the words of soberness and truth ; 
for no foreigners could ever think of 
adopting a system so _ inconsistent 
and ridiculous as that of cutting up 


and probably destroying the mate- 
rials before the exact margin is ascer- 
tained. Like his inexperienced pre- 


decessors and many of his thoughtless 
contemporaries, he begins at the wrong 
end first, which is as ludicrous as a 
tailor making a suit of clothes, and 
not measuring his customer until he 
brings them home! Now any indivi- 
dual who understands the first ele- 
ments of simple mathematics, might 
cut a gauge * to hair-breadth accuracy, 
after a single page was composed ; by 
which a dozen sheets might be imme- 
diately prepared ; and this process would 
only require a folded sheet and a few 
strokes of the pencil for the greatest 
number of pages ever printed together. 
Though Mr. Johnson may plead cus- 
tom, the writer who undertakes to 
teach others should not give the most 
general but the most useful rules : 

Who custom makes his general rule, 

Lives like an ape, and dies a fool ! 

Of Readers, or correctors of the 
presst, Mr. Johnson observes, 


consider Mr. Johnson’s system nearly as 
tedious as calculating the compound interest 
on a shilling from the birth of Christ! 

* Of so useful and indispensable an im- 
plement as a gauge for furniture, Mr. J. 
seems utterly ignorant. Any apprentice 
will tell him what it means. 

+ The editor has here introduced two 
distinct articles, as if he supposed a Reader 
and Corrector had different duties; whereas 
the former is only the technical term fur 
the latter. The account of this important 
department is chiefly copied from Stower, 
who had it from the Lise Mr. Nightin- 
gale, author of the ‘ Portraiture of Me- 
thodism.” 

“ The 
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*¢ The office of corrector is not to be 
applied to one that has merely a tolerable 
—- of his mother tongue, but who 

some knowledge of such languages as 
are in frequent use, viz. Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and German, and 

sesses a quick and discerni e.”—** As 
Kis etnteny that atautetet Shout under- 
stand languages, so it is requisite that they 
should be acquainted with the nature of 
printing.” 

Now we ask Mr. Johnson, whether 
he knows any individual practically 
acquainted with printing, and conver- 
sant with the above languages? and if 
he does, whether his weekly salary 
amounts to one shilling a language 
more than that of readers who know 
not an active from a neuter verb of 
their native tongue? The truth is, 
these men are rarely if ever to be met 
within printing-offices, in consequence 
of such expensive and laborious pur- 
suits as the acquisition of languages 
being so inadequately remunerated.— 
It is really ludicrous to pen such ro- 
domontade as the above. A gentle- 
man of real scholastic attainments flies 
from the drudgery of a reading-room 
on the first opportunity ; for his salary 
is seldom equal te that of a newspaper 
compositor. Indeed, we are confident, 
that if an individual were to possess all 
the linguistical knowledge just stated, 
in addition to the qualifications of an 
experienced overseer, he would not re- 
ceive, even from the most wealthy 
printers, two-thirds of the sum paid to 
the superintendant of the Methodist 
Conference-office, or even one-half of 
what was allowed to the manager of 
the office belonging to the Society for 
the Conversion of Jews; and neither 
of these individuals had the least pre- 
tensions to literature. We offer these 
remarks to account for the dearth of 
classical readers in printing-offices, 
where learning is as much discouraged, 
as in the well-known precincts of Pa- 
ternoster-row. 

On referring to the list of Greek 
Ligatures and Abbreviations, and the 
Norman-Latin extracts from Domes- 
day, we have manifest proofs that Mr. 
Johnson (who doubtless, in his small 
concern, undertakes the office of reader 
as well as compositor and pressman) 
does not possess the requisites he pre- 
scribes. We believe he would not 
only be incapable of translating, but 
even of reading a single sentence of 
old abbreviated Greek, or one line of 
Domesday Latin, although there is so 
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much ostentatious display of learning 


to an indifferent observer. Now as a 
perfect synopsis of Greek ligatures is 
of essential consequence to composi- 
tors and readers, we referred to the list 
with anticipated pleasure; but how 
woefully were we disappointed on 
finding it deficient in many of the 
commonest characters, as @, #, ¢, 
&c. and the abbreviations consist- 
ing of old types of various founts, 
The copper-plate table, in Stower’s 
Grammar, though defective, is far su- 
perior. Notwithstanding our chagrin, 
we proceeded to examination, and re- 
ferred to the common article tn. 
We could not discover the word; but 
a contraction evidently intended for it 
is entered twice; in one place it is ex- 

lained as +, and in another as te. 
n glancing down the columns we 
discovered the word ovos, which, not- 
withstanding our familiarity with the 
language, we had never met with be- 
fore. We were certain it could not 
be right; but whether it was intended 
for olvos, good liquor, or Svos, an ass, it 
appeared doubtful. From the pot of por- 
ter, which forms the most prominent 
object in the interior view of Mr. John- 
son’s printing-office (p. 537), we should 
conceive it intended for the former 
word ; but from Compositors being de- 
signated, in the press-room, by the lat- 
ter appellation, and Mr. Johnson being 
an operative pressman, we conclude 
he intended te latter ;—an allusion 
for which, we presume, his brethren 
will not thank him. However, on 
inspecting the sign of contraction in 
the  pposite column, we perceived 
some resemblance to that usually re- 
presenting the common pronoun ovros ! 
—In this list, accents and orthography 
are set at defiance ; asytveras for yivetas, 
yap for yee, Sas for &, &e. 

We next referred to the Domesday 
specimens, &c. and here again the 
same palpable blunders met our eye; 
as acp* tt for ac pti; pasturne lig. for 
pasture in long* ; Will’ifor Will's. In 
the Latin explanations, appear molin- 
dinum quarentin, unum burgensis (mak- 
ing the poor citizen of the neuter 
gender!) and entire negligence of 
punctuation. In the translation, gel- 
dabat is given in the present tense, 
making such nonsense as “In the 





* Ibis singular that Stower, among other 
errors, should have blundered on the same 
word, printing it ling. 


time 
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time of King Edward it is taxed, &c. ; 
quarentine is not translated at all, but 
negligently spelt two different ways in 
one line. Yet Mr. Johnson has the 
conscience to mention many learned 
compilers for his authority; and 
among others our good friend (venera- 
tile nomen) Mr. John Nichols. ‘Thus 
he refers to his ‘* History of Leicester- 
shire,” published in 1725! just one 
century ago. Now, as we are happy 
to say this literary veteran is alive and 
well, we eutéialy consider, from the 
high antiquity Mr. Johnson has attri- 
buted to him, that he ought justly to 
be styled (pro honore) the Nestor of 
Literature. 

It may be said, that high scholastic 
attainments can not be expected from 
a mere working printer. Well, be it 
so; we shall proceed to plain Eng- 
lish. Here, alas! verbal inaccuracy 
and vulgar style are apparent in every 
attempt at original composition ; as in 
p- 105, transmogrified ; p. 112, ‘* thus 
are their interest reciprocal ;” p. 128, 
** Such bringings up has been ;" p. 
131, “one of its chiefest excellencies;” 
p- 201, “ after that is ¢rue dressed ;”" p. 
122*, “this is an act injustice ;” 
p- 275, ** most ancient Greek writer 
extent ;” “ et ri de czxteris ;”—adjec- 
tives for adverbs, and other gram- 
matical errors, passim. That it may 
not be supposed we have been culling 
errors, we shall take a single page par 
hazard; say p. 111: ‘* such sorts must 
be in the house, has they were recently 
used ;” “* in consequeuce ;’”” ** who is 
lest of all able,” ‘* it will possibly he 
asked ;” “ upon the present plan of 
the cases we can point out no remedy 
for the disease :” thus he uses disease 
for inconvenience, because it is a com- 
mon-place expression ; just as the 
ignorant waiter, on all occasions, ap- 
lied dapsus lingue to the falling of 
bis dishes ! 

Mr. Johnson, we understand, has 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the 
very small encouragement his publica- 
tion has received from the trade. If 
he only considers the high price which 
extraneous matter and superfluous labor 
have compelled him to put upon the 
work, in addition to its numerous im- 
perfections, his wonder must cease. 





* This is evidently a mistake of 100 
pages; for after p. 220, the folios are num- 
bered 121 et seq. until p. 229 occurs; thus 
the Index and Contents are rendered partly 


useless. 
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Few working men would willingly pay 
their entire week's wages for a copy ; 
when the very anticipation of wading 
through such a “ rudis indigestague 
moles,” must actually give them the 
** blues.” We regret that he did not 
consult some judicious and learned 
printer, who would have candidly 
dissuaded him from an undertaking to 
which he was inadequate, and which 
has involved him in endless difficulties 
and expence. His intense application 
and mechanical ingenuity certainly de- 
served a better fate. If two-thirds of 
the matter, and the gingerbread deco- 
rations had been omitted, the work 
might have been acceptable to the 
trade; as it is, we apprehend, it will 
remain a caput mortuum. For in- 
stance, there are fifty-six pages of 
closely printed tables respecting the 
casting up, or ascertaining the prices 
of work. Tothe publick they are hie- 
roglyphical, and to the trade puerile 
and useless; for nearly every sum 
could be ascertained, by mental opera- 
tion, in two or three seconds. As 
well might a grocer, or linen-draper, 
with his shop full of customers, refer 
to a Ready Rislener for the price of 
every article, as a printer or overseer 
attempt to use these tables. The 
same observations may apply to the 
others. — In the ‘* Pantographia,” 
which is principally copied from Stower, 
who took them from . Fry’s work, 


there are 34 pages on Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics, and 26 on the Chinese lan- 
guage. They may be very interesting 


to scholars, who doubtless possess the 
works whence they were extracted; 
but as intended for printers, or even 
the publick, they are quite out of place. 
If extending the work was an object, 
the compiler might just as well have 
poothowe a few score pages from Bu- 
chan’s ‘* Domestic Medicine” to ex- 
emplify the medical signs; or from 
Busby’s Dictionary, when giving the 
musical characters. As to the old 
wooden presses, so amply described, 
they are happily vanishing before the 
improvements of art; and those dis- 
usting nuisances pelt balls, for which 
M r. Johnson has so strong a penchant, 
are now only to be found in those sink- 


+ We have been deterred from a critical 
examination of the Oriental characters, on 
account of the dreadful head-ache we ex- 
perienced in twisting and turning the book 
about, to discover, in the jumbled mass, 
where each page began and ended, bel 

oles 
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holes where exigence alone permits 
them to remain. But why devote his 
pages to such trash? 

The introduction of Cylindrical 
presses forms as brilliant an epoch in 
the history of printing, as the discovery 
of the Steam Engine in the mechanical 
arts. By its aid The Times, Courier, 
and other respectable journals, issue 
thousands of impressions in a time 
much shorter than the most sanguine 
imaginations could ever have antici- 
pated. The usual calculation at a 
common printing-press, is 250 impres- 
sions per hour; and these machines 
throw off 2000 in that time. The 
beauty and rapidity of execution has 
rendered our journals the wonder and 
admiration of the Continent; yet Mr. 
Johnson, with microscopic mind, de- 
nounces them as the harbingers of 
ruin and dismay*. His logic is rather 
curious. He admits that the labour at 
the old newspaper presses was horrible, 
being much severer than the galleys or 
the tread-mill. He does not deny 
that a few years of this labour usually 
terminated a man's existence; from 
which he concludes that this system 
must be advantageous to workmen, as 
situations would frequently be vacant ; 
and new victims could always be 
found! Thus inverting the telescope 
of reason, and reducing all objects to 
the diminutive scale of his own eye, 
he would arrest all further progress of 
an art yet in its infancy. As he de- 
nounces, in poetry, all Reviewers who 
do not condescend to cajole him, so, 
in » he breathes his indignation 
against steam engines, hand machines, 
stereotype, and every important im- 
provement. 

We are now compelled to take leave 
of Mr. Johnson, with every feeling of 
veneration for that immortal art, which 
has been justly styled 
The meteor beam that science gave mankind, 
Darting effulgence on the inquiring mind. 

TIAN, 


143. Four Comedies of Terence translated, 
and the Stage Management and Mode of 
Acting set down, as they were acted at 
* He has forgot to explain the important 

routiue of a Newspaper-office. 
t+ For a fair sample of fustian, and the 

real ‘* puff direct,” see the Public Ledger 
of Aug. 28, where Typo Jobnson is com- 
pared with Doctor Johnson; and all his 
specimens of printing are stated to be ‘* as- 
tontshingly accurate.” 
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Westminster School ; and also the other 
two Comedies of Terence, the Heauton- 
timorumenos, and the Hecyra, translated. 
The whole Six Plays being rendered into 
English literally, correctly, and critically, 
according to the Spirit of Terence, and 
proper Meaning and Construction. For 
the Use of Schools and Seminaries. By 
the Rev. George Sackville Cotter, M.A. 
formerly Captain of Westminster School, 
and an Actor in three of these Comedies. 
8vo. pp. 229. Longman and Co. 


MANY have been the translations 
of Terence in this country, and all 
made, as it seems, with different views. 
The first of these was by Richard Ber- 
nard, of Epworth in Lincolnshire. 
This was printed at Cambridge in 
1598, and has not only the Latin text 
opposite to the English, but with all 
the remarkable phrases, collected and 
interpreted at the end of each scene, 
the moral sense and moral sentences 
pointed out; in the exact style of a 
diligent pedagogue; in which capa- 
city the author seems to have been 
employed in the family of Sir William 
Wray, to whose eldest son Christo- 
pher and his brothers the book is de- 
dicated. 

But the diligence even of Bernard 
was surpassed soon after, with respect 
to two of the plays (the Andria and 
Eunuch), by one Webbe, who, in 
1629, published them with not only a 
translation, but a grammatical dissec- 
tion or parsing of every word. 

C. Hoole, a schoolmaster in Lon- 
don, who had before given Cordery’s 
Colloquies in Latin ind English, pub- 
lished Terence in 1663, in the same 
manner and style. 

L. Echard followed next, in 1694, 
whose ambition was to make Terence 
speak, as nearly as possible, the collo- 
quial slang of our lowest English co- 
medies. In this he happily succeeded ; 
and a more burlesque copy of an ele- 
gant author never was produced. 

Cooke, Stirling, Patrick, and Gordon, 
came after these in various forms ; and 
some of them went through two, and 
even three editions. 

Terence, however, never fad full 
justice done to him in our language, 
till Geo. Colman, sen. an original dra- 
matist, a man well versed in the lan- 
guage of our elder comedy, a West- 
minster master too, and an actor in 
those dramas, like the present trans- 
lator, undertook the task. His trans- 


lation, written in the easy blank — 
0 
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of our best old comic authors, reads 
perfectly like an original ; and conveys 
not po the sense but the complete 
spirit of the author. 

Nothing more could be expected af- 
ter this, or desired, had not something 
of a new plan been struck out. Mr. 
Cotter, a veteran actor of Terence, 
having performed in three out of the 
four plays which are acted in turns at 
Westminster, and seen them all, has 
made it his object to impart to others 
as much as he could of that know- 
—_ of the management of the stage, 
and the situations of the actors, which 
long practice has made familiar in 
Westminster College. Smitten earl 
with the love of Terence, whic 
throughout his life seems to have been 
matured and strengthened in his mind, 
he has attempted nothing in his trans- 
lation, except to give an exact and li- 
teral version ; sacrificing himself as an 
author to the manes of the classic, who 
had commanded his services. But in 
the stage directions he is minute and 
instructive. This account applies to 
the four plays usually acted at West- 
minster, which are therefore distin- 
guished in the title-page from the 
others. The Se/f-tormentor and the 
Hecyra, which, for various reasons, 
are not ever represented there, he has 
yet translated, giving the stage-direc- 
tions from his own conception of the 
author’s intention, which his know- 
ledge of his general manner has ena- 
bled him to supply. 

The Phormio being the play of this 
season, we have more particularly exa- 
mined him in that, and though we do 
not always quite agree, we give him 
credit for what he has performed. Af- 
ter all, it should be remembered that 
new lines of character will often be 
given by the genius of different boys. 
The Phormio and the Geta of one year 
are not always exactly those of another; 
the young men no their fathers are 
varied also at different times, and with 
good success. ‘The Thraso of the Eu- 
nuch is sometimes an effeminate cox- 
comb, and sometimes a Bobadil. 
Gnatho has also had various represen- 
tatives, presenting in different lights, 
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but generally with excellent effect. 
The Geta of the present year (Mr. 
Dunlop) is a character conceived with 
originality, and given with the live- 
liest expression. Phormio, without 
the protuberant body, often presented 
in allusion to the line— 
** Alere nolunt hominem edacem, 

is an active and spirited young fellow ; 
properly enough, since he is through- 
out on the point of being married, and 
is once called adolescens. 

But the present book may still be 
recommended to all who are ambitious 
to act Terence, as a friendly guide, 
under whose directions they cannot 
often go wrong. 


144. Time's Telescope for 1825. 12mo, 


THIS ¢weifth annual collection, 
under the well-known title of “« Time's 
Telescope,” is not inferior in interest 
to any of its predecessors. The vo- 
lume opens with a pleasing Introduc- 
tory Poem, entitled ** The In uisition 
of the Year,” by Mr. J. H. Wiffen; 
followed by a long complimentary 
poetical Address to the Editors by Mr. 
Alexander Balfour, author of **Con- 
templation and other Poems.” 

Mr. Rich. Ryan, author of ‘* Poems 
on Sacred Subjects,” &c. has contri- 
buted “a brief History of English Sa- 
cred Poetry.” This forms the Intro- 
duction,” and may be said to be the 
great feature in the volume. It com- 
mences with Chaucer, Lydgate, &c. 
and comes down to our own Times, 
ending with the late Rev. C. Matu- 
rin. Mr. Ryan appears very conver- 
sant with his theme, and has given his 
illustrative selections with much taste. 
We are glad to see that he announces 
a more extended work on the same 
subject. To this Introduction the 
Frontispiece to the volume has refer- 
ence; the subject of which is, the 
sacred Altar supported by Religion and 
Faith,—Religion is pointing upwards 
to an apotheosis of King David play- 
ing on the harp. Mr. Ryan has also 
written expressly for this work the 
following Christmas Carol, which is 
set to music by Mr. Tebbett: 


“It is the Day! the Holy Day! on which our Lorp was born, 
And sweetly doth the sun-beam gild the dew-besprinkled thorn ; 
And birds sing thro’ the heavens, and the breezes gently play, 
And song anc. sunshine lovelily begin this Holy Day. 


Twas in a humble manger, a little lowly shed, 
With cattle at his infant feet, and shepherds at his head, 
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Revisw.— Time's Telescope. 





The Saviour of this sinful world in innocence first lay, 
While wise men made their offerings to him this Holy Day. 


He came to save the perishing—to waft the sighs to heaven 
Of guilty men, who truly sought to weep and be forgiven : 
An Intercessor still he shines, and Man to him should pray 
At his Altar’s feet for meekness upon this Holy Day. 


As flowers still bloom fair again, though all their life seems shed, 
Thus we shall rise with life once more, tho’ number’d with the dead : 
Then may our stations be near Him to whom we worship pays 

And praise, with heartfelt gratitude, upon this Holy Day!” 


The “‘ Account of the principal Cu- 
linary Vegetables, with anecdotes il- 
lustrative of their several qualities, and 
directions as to their moce of culture,” 
is a very long and useful article. The 
chief products of the kitchen garden 
are enumerated, and their resnective 
properties, appearances, and best modes 
of culture, pointed out. 

Numerous worthies who have been 
removed from us during the present 
and preceding years, have their cha- 
racters recorded under the days of their 
deaths. The 19th of April of course 
notices the decease of Tord Byron, 
and we are presented with a fac-simile 
of a letter from his Lordship to Hon. 
Col. Leycester Stanhope. 

Under “ Apzil,” is recorded a cir- 
cumstance, as new to us as it will be 
to most of our readers : 


“« April 1824, John Fewster died, a very 
respectable surgeon and apothecary at 
Thornbury. This gentleman is universally 
considered, in that neighbourhood, as the 
first person who noticed the effects of the 
vaccine virus. | years past, a medical 
club was establis at Thornbury, where 
gentlemen of that profession met each 
other, and communicated any fact or obser- 
vation that had oecurred in the course of 
their practice ;—at one of these meetings, 


Mr. Fewster mentioned to the members 
present, that che hands of those persons 
who were exaployed in milking the cows in 
that grest dairy neighbourhood contracted 
a complaint from the animal, appearing in 
the forms of pustules; and that persons so 
affected were not liable to the contagion of 
the small-pox. Mr, Jenner, of Berkeley, a 
brother po ae Eso being struck with the 
relation, requested Mr. F. to investigate 
this curious fact more narrowly by a course 
of experiments; this Mr. F. declined on 
account of professional occupations, but 
ressed Mr. Sette to do so. Fortunately 
‘or mankind, the advice was not neglected ; 
and, from the skill and perseverance of this 
gentleman (afterwards Dr. Jenner) the 
blessings of the vaccine virus were distri- 
buted through the earth.” 


Under “October,” is thus noticed 
the death of Joseph Atkinson, esq. 
who died in the year 1818 (see our vol. 
LXxxvit. ii. p. 477), from Ryan’s 
Dict. of the Worthies of Ireland : 


_ He was a native of Ireland, and was 
treasurer of the Ordnance under the admi- 
nistration of the Earl of Moira. Mr. At- 
kinson was the intimate of Moore, Curran, 
and the rest of the galaxy of Irish genius ; 
and was himself a poet of more than ordi- 

ability, as the following jeu d’esprit, 
addressed to his friend Moore on the birth 
of his third daughter, will evince : 


**I’m sorry, dear Moore, there’s a damp to your joy, 
Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid, 
When I say that your wife had a right to a boy, 
For Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 


But since Fate the boon that you wished for refuses, 
By granting three girls to your happy embraces, 

She but meant, while you wandered abroad with the Muses, 
Your wife should be circled at home by the Graces !”” 


He died in Dublin, at the age of seventy- 
five, and was sincerely regretted by all who 
knew him; being admired by the young for 
his conviviality, and respected by the aged 
for his benevolence and numerous good qua- 
lities.” 


Among the biographies of living au- 
thors, we observe the two Poets who 
have contributed so largely to this Vo- 
lume, Mr. Alexander Balfour, and Mr. 
Richard Ryan; Mr. David Macbeth 


Moir, (the A of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine); and Dr. John Mason Good, a 
gentleman who has highly distinguish- 
ed himself in several walks of literature. 

The “* Astronomical Occurrences,” 
and the “ Naturalist’s Diary,” at the 
end of each month, are compiled with 
the usual care of the industrious Editor 
of ‘* Time’s Telescope ;” who has in- 
geniously interwoven with his prose 
many a poetical gem. 
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Oxford, Dec. 11. The following subjects 
are proposed for the Chancellor’s Prizes, for 
the ensuing year, viz. :— 

For Latin Ferses.—** Tacendium Londi- 
nense anno 1666.” 

For an English Essay.—*‘ » in 
its copiousness and structure, considered as 
a test of national civilization.” 

For a Latin Essay.—**De Tribunicia 
apud Romanos potestate.” 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation; aud the other two 
for such as have exceeded four, but not 
completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, for the best 
composition in English Verse, not coutain- 
ing etther more or fewer than fifly lines, by 
any Under-Graduate who has not exceeded 
four years from the time of his matricula- 
tion—** The Temple of Vesta at Tivoli.” 

The exercises are all to be sent under a 
sealed cover to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity on or before the 1st of May next. 

Ready for Pudtlication. 

The 24th and concluding Number of Mr. 
Fossroxe’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities ; 
also thirty-three additional Plates in illus- 
tration of that Work. 

Mr. Braytey has re-printed a Second 
Edition, with illustrative Notes, of a Pic- 
turesque Tour through the princi ts 
of Yorkshire and Sutphen, ty chet ene 
Mr. Epwarp Daves, It is embellished 
with 14 Plates, and is printed as a distinct 
publication from Mr. Dayes’s other works, 

The History and Antiquities of Wells 
Cathedral, comprising a comprehensive ac- 
count of the See and-Church, with an Ar- 
chitectural Description of the ‘atter, and 
Memoirs of the Bishops, &c. By J. Bait- 
Ton, F.S.A, &e. 

The first volume of Architeetural Illus- 
trations of the Public Buildings of London. 
By J. Britton and A. Pucin. It consists 
of 70 engravings, and about 300 pages of 
letter-press, illustrative of the architecture, 
and history of the Theatres, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey and Hall, 
the Churches of St. Martin, St. Stephen 
Walbrook; St. Bride, Fieet-street, and 
other edifices. 

Mr. Baitton’s History and Antiquities 
of Bath Abbey Church. Inscribed to the 
memory of the Rev. John J. Conybeare, 
who wrote a very interesting Essay on 


Epitaphs for this work, exemplified by nu 
merous examples from the Church. 

Dr. Joun Evans’s Discourses on the 
Christian Temper. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1824. 
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Part Ill. of Sermons and Plans of Ser- 
mons on many of the most important Texts 
of Holy Scripture. By the late Rev. Jo- 
serpu Benson, 

On the Advancement of Society in Science, 
Civilization, and Religion. By James Douc- 
Las, Esq. of Cavers. 

Sermons, chiefly for the use of Seamen. 
By Rev. S. Mappock. 

Popery in 1824; a Circular Letter of 
Pope Leo the Twelfth, to all the Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and the Bull of 
Jubilee, for the Year 1825: translated from 
the original Latin, with au Introduction and 
Notes. 

Bidcombe Hill, a rural and descriptive 
Poem. By Rev. F. Skurray. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsvhn, the Jew- 
ish philosopher, includi g the celebrated 
Correspondence between him and J.C. La- 
vater, on the Christian Religion. 

Matrimonial Ladder, ora Gift for all Sea- 
sons, consisting of 20 coloured Plates. 

Airy Nothings, by a popular Author, ac- 
companied with 23 coloured Plates. 

Dopsiey's Annual Register for 1823, 
continued by Rivingtons. 








Preparing for Publication. 

Londiniana, or Anecdotes ‘Topographi- 
cal, Statistical, Antiquarian, Descriptive, 
Biographical, aeegatied, &e. By Mr. 
Braytey, Historian of Westmiaster Abbey. 

Delincations of Gloucestershire, being 
Views of the principal Seats of Nobility and 
Gentry, and other objects of ore} in- 
terest in that County; with historical and 
descriptive Notices. ‘The drawings by 
Messrs. Srorers; the Historical Notes by 
J. N. Brewer, Esq. 

Memoirs of the Winchester Prelates. By 
the Rev. S. H. Cassan, 

The Rev. Mr. Topp has nearly finished 
at the press Archbishop Cranmer’s Defence 
of the True Doctrine of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper ; to which he prefixes an 
Introduction, critical, and historical, in il- 
lustration of the Work, and in vindication 
of the character of the Author. The same 

entleman is alse about to address a Third 
tter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
upon the Question of who is the author of 
EIKQN BALSIAIKH; occasioned by two 
Letters recently addressed to his Grace upon 
the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A New System of Astronomy, in Six 
Parts; comprehending the discovery of the 
‘yravitating power ; the efficient cause which 
actuates the planetary system, &c. 

Advice to a Noblemaa on the manner in 

which 
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which his Children should be instructed on 
the Piano-Forte. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
boldt’s Travels in Colombia, during the 
years 1799—1804. 

Literze Sacra, or a Comparison between 
the Doctrine of Moral Philosophy and 
Scriptural Christianity ; in a Series of Let- 
ters. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, sister of King Charles I. By 
Miss Bencer. 2 

Tales of Fault and Feeling, by the Author 
of ** Zeal and Experience.” 

Practical Observations on certain patho- 
logical Relations which exist betwixt the 
Kidneys and other Organs of the Human 
Body, and more especially the Brain. By J. 
Fossroke, Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

A Series of Designs for Ornamental Vil- 
las. By O. F. Rosinson, Architect. 

Illustrations of Bishop West’s Chapel in 
Putney Church, Surrey. Drawn on Disco, 
by Joun Georce Jackson, from actual 
Measurements made by G. J. ANDREws and 
J. G. Jackson. 

The Prosodian’s Alphabetical Directory, 
or Ready Guide to the Quantity of every 


Syllable of the Latin Poets. By Wm. Mose- - 


Ley, LL.D. of Sydney Coll, Cambridge. 
Fasciculus Poeticus; a New Guide to 
Latin Verse. 
A complete edition of the Works of the 
late Dr. Baillie, with an Account of his 
Life. By Mr. Warpmop. 


Westminster Scuoot. 


Dec. 1, 8,13. The Play performed by 
the King’s Scholars this year, was Terence’s 
Phormio.—The dramatis persone were sus- 
tained by the following gentlemen: Davus, 
Page; Geta, Dunlop; Antipho, Biscoe ; 
Phedria, Seitenende : Demipho, Jeffreys ; 
Phormio, Phillimore ; Hegio, Macdonald; 
Cratinus, Marsh; Crito, Austier; Dorio, 
Pigott; Chremes, Robinson; Sophrona, 
Blackall ; and Nausistrata, Heath. 

Mr. Dunlop, in the character of Geta, dis- 
— the shrewdness of the Roman house- 

old slave. The Phormio of Phillimore was 
a performance of very considerable power. 
He assumed the airs of the parasite with great 
animation. The personification of Chremes 

Robinson was also excellent. Asa whole, 
the performance was highly creditable to 
the School, and in no degree detracted 
‘from the reputation established by so many 
annual performances.—Among the visitors 
onthe second night were the Bishop of 
London, Mr. Justice Park, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and the Dean of Westminster —The 
third night was graced by the presence of 
the Duke of York, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, &c. &e. 

The Prologue was not very remarkable, 
being merely a well-written supplication for 
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the lenity of the audience towards the actors. 
The Epilogue was more than usually good, 
being an excellent satire on the projects of 
the day. In this the delivery of the part 
allotted to Phormio surpassed his efforts in 
the Play. The Prologue and Epilogue will 
be given in our Supplement. ; 


Cart. Mepwin’s ConvERSATIONS WITH 
Lorp Byron. 


No publication has attracted more notice 
than the above work; and among others 
Mr. Southey has undertaken to answer some 
of the defamatory charges brought forward 
by Capt. Medwin, purporting to have. been 
spoken by Lord Byron. The following ex- 
tract will show the vituperative spirit in 
which Mr. Southey’s letter is written : 

** It was because Lord Byron had brought 
a stigma upon English literature that I ac- 
cused him—because he had perverted great 
talents to the worst. purposes—because he 
had set up for pander-general to the youth 
of Great Britain as long as his writings 
shculd endure—because he had committed 
a high crime and misdemeanour against so- 
ciety, by sending forth a work in which 
mockery was mingled with horrors, filth 
with impiety, profligaey with sedition and 
slander. For these offences I came forward 
to arraign him. The accusation was not 
made darkly—it was not insinuated, nor was 
it advanced under the cover of a review. I 
attacked him openly in my own name, and 
only not by his, because he had not then 
publicly avowed the flagitious production, 
by which he will be remembered. for lasting 
infamy. He replied in a manner altogether 
worthy of himself and his cause. Conten- 
tion with a generous and honourable oppo- 
nent leads naturally to esteem, and probably 
to friendship ; but, next to such an antago- 
nist, an enemy like Lord Byron is to be de- 
sired—one who, by his conduct in the con- 
test, divests himself of every claim to re- 
spect—one whose. baseness is such as to 
sanctify the vindictive feeling that it pro- 
vokes; and upon whom the act of taking 
vengeance is that of administering justice. 
I answered him as he deserved to be an- 
swered, and the effect which that answer 
produced upon his Lordship has been de- 
scribed by his faithful Chronicler, Captain 
Medwin. This is the real history of what 
the purveyors of scandal for the public are 

| 1 ti to iu their ad- 





sl . 
vertisements as ‘* Byron’s Controversy with 


Southey.” What there was dark and de- 
velish in it belongs to his Lordship; and 
had I been compelled to resume it during 
his lite, he who played the monster in Lite- 
rature, and. aimed his blows at women, 
should have been treated accordingly. * * 
-. 8 SoS It. might have been 
thought that Lord Byron had attained the 
last degree of disgrace when his -head was 


set 
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set up for a sign at one of those preparato 
parson for the brothel and the pm 
where obscenity, sedition, and blasphemy, 
are retailed in drams for the vulgar. There 
remained one further shame—there remain- 
ed this exposure of his Private Conversa- 
tions, which has compelled his Lordship’s 
friends, in their own defence, to compare Ris 
oral declarations with his written words, and 
thereby demonstrate that he was as regard- 
less of truth as he was incapable of sustai 
ing those feelings suited to his birth, sta- 
tion, and high endowments, which some- 
times came across his better mind.” 
Keswick, Dec, 8, 1824. R. Soutuey. 








Royat Societies. 

On St. Andrew’s Day, the Royal Society 
observed its Anniversary. The Copley me- 
dal has been adjudged to Dr, Brinckley, the 
able astronomer, of Dublin; being thus the 
second votary of the science of Astronomy 
who has received it in succession ; for last 
year it was given to Mr. Pond. The Pre- 
sident Sir H. Davy’s address chiefly dwelt 
upon this subject. He alluded to the differ- 
ence of opinion between the two individuals 
thus honoured by the Society, respecting 
the parallaxes of the fixed stars, and the 
southings of others; and complimented 
them on the temper and liberality with 
which they carried on their controversy. 
It is, nevertheless, very curious that the 
medals should not only have been voted in 
favour of a particular study, but to the per- 
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sons who maintain diametrically opposite 
opinions on several of its most remarkable 
questions. After the business of the day 
was over, about ninety members dined to- 
gether at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 

In the Royal Society, Mr. Taylor Combe 
has resigued his office of Secretary, on ac- 
count of indisposition; and is succeeded by 
Mr. Herschell, the son of Sir William Hers- 
chell, and himself a gentleman of the high- 
est scientific attainments. 

The Royal Society of Literature has re- 
sumed its meetings for the session 1824-5. 
A number of new members have heen pro- 
posed; and several important works, pre- 
sented by public bodies and individuals, 
been added to the Library. At the last or- 
dinary meetings, the papers read were—by 
Mr. Faber, on the religion, &c. of the an- 
cient Mexicans; and by Mr. Frazer Tytler, 
on the introduction of Greek literature into 
England after the dark ages: the Rev. 
Archdeacon Nares, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, severally in the chair. 





Hesrew MS. 

The Biblical world is at present occupied 
in the investigation of a Hebrew Roll of 
great antiquity, found in a vessel captured 
by the Greeks, which roll has recently 
been brought to this country. The enor- 
mous sum of twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
is asked for this relic; half that amount is 
said to have been offered for it by an emi- 
nent Hebrew capitalist. 


—_@—— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Ancient Barrows. 

Mr. Charles Hall, of Ansty, has pub- 
lished the following interesting account of 
opening some tumuli or harrows, in the 
county of Dorset: Two gentlemen, Messrs. 
Miles and Atkinson, surveying the county 
of Dorset, have lately opened several of 
the barrows on Deverill Down, near the 
turnpike road between Milbourne St. An- 
drew and Whitchurch. In one very low 
and small tumulus, they found a perfect hu- 
man skeleton, more than six feet in length ; 
the thigh bone measured more than eigh- 
teen a nh in length. In another barrow 
they found a great number of flints, exactly 
like those recently taken out of a chalk pit, 
white on the outside and quite black with- 
in: these stones were nicely packed in the 
form of a cone, over the urns that were in- 
closed in this barrow. In all the others 
that were opened urns were found. One 
very large, high, and circular barrow claims 
the particular attention of the Antiquary ; 
there are twenty-seven stones now all ex- 
posed to view, their weight supposed to be 
from two tons each to half a ton; on the 
East side stands an upright stone, about 
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five feet in height, surrounded by nine 
others, forming part of @ circle; under 
each of these stones in a chamber or hole 
in the natural chalk, was deposited an urn 
of extremely rude but curious workman- 
ship: no urn was found under the upright 
stone, which was supposed to have been the 
altar, from the circumstance of there being 
found, at the hole, the bones and teeth of 
an animal, supposed to have been those of 
the victim sacrificed. The stones appear to 
be of a whitish coloured sand, cemented by 
a natural crystilization. Twenty-five urns 
were discovered in this barrow, beside two 
very small ones, which are called drinking 
cups: they will contain but little more than 
half a pint; the urns were all of British or 
unbaked pottery, varying in size from six 
inches to twenty in height, and from three 
to eleven inches in diameter, some of them 
thimble-shaped, and others bilge-shaped. 
Sir Richard Hoare has seen this harrow, 
which he says is wonderfully interesting to 
the skilful antiquary, as, in opening 200 
barrows which Sir Richard has done, he 
never met with one like this. It is sup- 


posed to be the burial-place of a Druid _ 
is 
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his family. That it was the burial place of 
a family of high rank is certain. 


Tue Broocn or Lorne. 


At the late festive meeting in Argyle- 
shire, a circumstance of a novel and very 
interesting character occurred. General 
Campbell of Lochnell rose, and addressing 
himself to Capt. M*Dougall, of M‘Dougall, 
said, that he held in his hand a brooch, 
known by the name of Brooch of Lorne, 
which had at one time belonged to King 
Robert Bruce. It was taken from the per- 
son of that Monarch by his ancestors Mac 
Dougall of Lorne, in battle, on a field near 
Wyndrum. The fortunes of war, if the ac- 
tions of rival clans can be so called, had 
placed that brooch in the possession of a 
relation of the Lochnell family, Campbell, of 
Bragleen, whose descendants had preserved 
it for about two centuries. It was his (Ge- 
eral Campbell’s) good fortune lately to ob- 
tain possession oF it, and he now had the 
satisfaction of restoring it to the descendant 
of him who had so gloriously won so proud 
atrophy. Captain M‘Dougall made a suit- 
able reply of thanks and acknowledgments. 
The brooch is of silver, and of a circular 
form, the diameter about three inches. In 
the centre is a rock crystal, of an oval 
shape ; the setting raised aboutan inch, round 
which rise eight tubes to the same height, 
in each of which is a pearl: between these 
is some embossed work, 


Fossiz Remains near Bripporr. 


The violence of the weather lately washed 
down a considerable portion of Burton Cliff, 
near Bridport, and exposed a mass, which, 
on digging out, proved to be the vertebrae 
of some animal, whose size must have been 
enormous. It is in excellent preservation, 
every process and part being perfect. It was 
deeply imbedded in oolite strata, and must 
have lain from the diluvian or ante-diluvian 

riod, as the whole of the diluvian remains 
Pound in the range of cliffs from Bridport to 
Devonshire are situate inferiorly to the dif- 
ferent strata, and which are chiefly blue 
lias, green sand, white lias, red marl, sand- 
stone, and chalk. Many are the conjectures 
with respect to the animal; some imagine 
it to be the gigantic buffalo or the rhinoce- 
ros, and others the elephant. That intelli- 
gent osteologist, Miss Anning, of Lyme, 
surmises it to belong either to the behe- 
moth or the hippopotamus, yet admits that it 
far exceeds their acknowledged dimensions. 
Mr. John Tucker, of Bridport, is in pos- 
session of this interesting natural object, 
and having procured it for a short time, he 
will give a personal inspection of it, and will 
assist in researches for the discovery of other 
portions, 

Cave at Banwett. 


Professor Buckland has published a letter 
relative to the cave lately discovered at Ban- 
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well, Somerset. The Professor states the 
thickness of the mass of sand, mud, and 
limestone, through which the bones, horns, 
and teeth are dispersed, to be in one place 
nearly 40 feet. He adds—‘* Many large 
baskets full of bones have already heen ex- 
tracted, belonging to the ox and their tribes ; 
of the latter there are several varieties, in- 
cluding the elk. There are also a few portions 
of the skeleton of the wolf, and of a gigan- 
tic bear. The bones are mostly in a state 
of preservation equal to that of common 
grave-bones; but it is clear, from the fact 
of some of them belonging to the great ex- 
tinct species of the hear, that they are of 
an antediluvian origin.” 


ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE. 


Samnite coins, and the vases in fragments, 
in which they had been contained, were latel 
dug up, on the felling of a very ancient me 
in the forest of Ardennes. e coining of 
these pieces is conjectured to have been 
1028 years prior to the Christian era, or in 
the reign of David over the Israelites. 

The excavations at Farmars, in France, 
continue to give birth to the most interest- 
ing discoveries. On the 6th inst. there were 
found several pieces of mosaic work of dif- 
ferent shades, some rare antique green ser- 
pentine, some large ivory pins and rollers, 
a delicately wrought instrament in ivory, 
apparently a musical instrument; several 
wild boars’ tusks, one of which is eight 
inches in length; and a bronze ring, hav- 
ing two birds well designed and hollowed in 
the metal. On the 10th the pavement of 
an apartment was discovered, which con- 
sisted of squares of polished marble; and 
a pretty bronze statue of Mars, five inches 
in height. The god is represented naked, 
and wearing a helmet. In his left hand is 
a sword. His right hand is raised, and seems 
to have rested upon a lance, which has not 
been found. 





A very ancient horse-shoe was recently 
found, embedded in solid clay, four feet 
deep, in Mr. Cowen’s brick-field, on the 
banks of the Eden, near Carlisle, a lit- 
tle beyond where the Roman wall crossed 
that river. It is of an extraordinary size, 
weighing no less than twenty-eight ounces. 
There were originally thirteen nails in it 
(extending all round the front), eight of 
which still remain in an almost perfect state. 
It is much wider than the modern shoe ; 
and the hollow is filled up by a thick plate 
of iron, as if destined to defend the foot of 
the horse from the spikes used in ancient 
warfare, and continued down to the Border 
contests, in order to check the operations 
of cavalry. The situation in which it was 
found, buried so deeply in pure clay, im- 
plies an antiquity ms | greater than the 


period of the moss-troopers, or the wars of 


PHILO- 


the Bruces and the Edwards. 
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Own Macneric Variation, 
By Cot. Macponatp. 
The theory of Magnetic Variation, which, 


in a series of papers in your valuable Ma- 
gazine, I have been endeavouring to esta- 
blish, in consequence of the discovery of a 
North-west Magnetic Pole, and of the com- 
menced decrease of West variation in Bri- 
tain, has attracted considerable attention in 
this country ; and still more, on the conti- 
uent of Europe.—As far as our information 
extends, relative to the actual site of this 
pole, I shall make it appear by approxima- 
tions of two distinct descriptions, that it 
must be situated not far from the point of 
intersection given by longitude 100 deg. 
West, and 70 deg. of North latitude.—I 
was informed at the rooms of the Royal So- 
ciety, that it was doubted at Greenwich 
whether the West declination had decreased. 
If the Pole moves under a parallel of lati- 
tude, paradoxical as it may at first appear, 
its motion eastward may be quite consistent 
with an increase of West variation. Sup- 
posing the Magnetic Pole to be moving 
eastward, under the parallel of 70 deg., let 
the edge of the quadrant of altitude be ap- 
plied from the place of London on a globe, 
so as to form a tangent to this parallel of 
latitude, at longitude 60 deg. nearly; it is 
manifest, that until the Pole arrives at this 
tangetical point, the angle of declination, 
or the variation may continue increasing, 
till its diminution commences at this point, 
and will continue to diminish till the mov- 
ing Pole comes between London and the 
North Pole of the earth, when this angle 
will vanish, with no variation in London. 
As in former papers, it was made out, that 
the pole required 160 years to move under 
a quadrant of its orbit, it may be 71.11 
years from the present period, before an 
actual decrease of variation commences at 
London.—By parity of experimental rea- 
soning, after the moving pole, or magnetic 
Ss passes eastward from the meridian of 

ndon, the increasing East variation will 
terminate at the eastern tangent point of 
the lel, 71.11 years before the pole 
has venioed its nil see of outhen de 
the Transactions of the Royal Society, it 
appears that there was a diminution of 54 
seconds of West variation from 1816 to 
1817. In 1823 the West variation is put 
dowu at 24 deg. 9 min. 48 sec.—This, dur- 
ing seven years, gives an average decrease of 
0 deg. 1 min. 9 sec. 428.—The accuracy 


of this cannot be doubted ; and I have given 
into the preceding reasoning, on a supposi- 
tion of a circular orbit, to shew that the 
real orbit, as in the case of all moving bo- 
dies in space, must necessarily be elliptical. 


The theory I lay down is, however, t 
utrumque paratus, should it still thas 
the West variation is increasing. The small 
quantum of alteration of declination is 
easily accounted for by its being obvious 
that the moving power in the present part 
of its orbit proceeds in a curve, differing 
little from a straight line; and this 
circumstance goes far to account for an ap- 
parent inequality of ment in the mag- 
netic orbit ; in addition to anomalies aris- 
ing from magnetic strata sud currenta. 

All that intrepidity, perseverance, and 
enterprise could achieve, was evinced by 
Captein Parry and his resolute companions, 
in attempting, amidst constant danger, to 
get to the hyperborean coast of North Ame- 
rica; and in encountering appalling diffi- 
culties, the loss of men was no more than 
would have happened at home’ in the com- 
mon course of things.—In the history of 
human daring, we me nothing that in 
astonishing devotedness, exceeds the fear- 
less risks to which Captain Franklin and 
his resolutely exposed themselves.— 
If the wished-for North West P. has 
not been as yet passed through by British 
seamen, we shall make it out that these 
unparalleled expeditions have furnished sci- 
entific data, which enable us to ascertain 
the site of that most important olyect, the 
North-west Magnetic Pole, so nearly that 
the trouble of finding its precise position can 
be now but little. Indeed it will ap; 
from a methodical investigation, that from 
circumstances ond their controul, nei- 
ther of the above-mentioned gallant com- 
manders could have accomplished this es- 
sential objent, had it even formed an ex- 

ress part of their instructions. —The va- 

uable means afforded to philosophical re- 
search by these bold navigators, consist of 
accurate observations of longitude and lati- 
tude, with the corresponding dips and va- 
riations given by the magnetic needle. I 
am now to avail myself of these useful ma- 
terials, in order to arrive at a situation so 
near to the real position of the most at- 
tracting point of the magnetic bw: or 
power, as to render the discovery of a more 
exact site a problem of future facile solu- 
tion, divested of its present embarrassment 
and uncertainty—The method pursued is 
equally obvious and simple; and consists 
[for asertaining the Jafitude of the pole- 
magnetic] in selecting from a mass of ob- 
servations, two longitudes and two dips of 
the magnetic a which appear rele- 
tively to agree the nearest. This done, the 
two respective latitudes are added, taking 
the half as a medium of approximation to 
the real site of the North-west Magnetic 
Pole. There are three processes of this 
description. 
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mation. The process exhibited in figures 
are as follows, 
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description. The three results are added, 
taking the third part as the final approzi- 
Latitude. Longitude. 
deg. mip. sec. deg, min, sec. 

By Parry..... 74 46 56 110 33 59 
By Franklin 67 19 23 109 44 30 


Variation. 
deg. min. sec, 
126 17 18 East. 
43 22 East. 


Dip. 
min. sec. 
29° O91 
58 18 41 


deg. 
88 
88 


¥] 142 6 19 

71 3 09.5 
By Parry..... 73 33 15 
By Franklin 66 12 36 


12 West. 
48 West. 


88 
86 


45 51 
69 52 55.5 
By Parry 75 23 25 
By Franklin 64 15 17 
4] 139 38 
69 49 @1 
First medium latitude........... iueteibed neseeeneeniil . 3 09.5 
Second do. 52. 55.5 
Third de. 49 21 


$]| 139 


112 
113 


45 26 
05 08.6 


sition of the Magnetic Pole-—The medium 


Sum of three medium latitudes 
The mean of these three 


In order to approximate to the longitude 
As in the 


of the North-west Magnetic Pole, two mag- 
netic dips and two latitudes were selected 
from a number of observations, where these 
approached as nearly as possible, and ap- 
pertained to longitudes manifestly situated 


of these longitudes was taken. 
case of the latitude, three similar processes 
took place to furnish a final approximation, 
by taking a third part of three media. In 
figures this statement is as follows. 


relatively to the East and West of the po- 
Latitude. Longitude. 
deg. min. sec. deg. min. sec, 
67 O1 00 116 27 28 
55 58 81 388 43 


$ | 198 
99 


115 
86 


Dip. Variation. 
deg. min. sec. 
87 38t 18 
87 47 18 


43 East. 


By Franklin 
00 West. 


By Parry..... 66 


06 ii 
03 05.5 
36 49 
30 20 


88 


By Franklin 
88 


By Parry..... 


50 
58 


$ | 202 
101 
86 
116 


07 
03 
36 44 


00 


By Parry..... 66 
By Franklin 67 


4 | 203 
101 
‘irst medium longitude ........ * 
Second do. 
Third do. 


Sum ef three medium longitudes ...... evsveese weee 42 24.5 

The mean of these three ...... dececeocesesocsoncosed 34 08,1 
Thus it appears, by a tolerable analytical process, that the highest attracting point of the 
North-west Magnetic Pole, or power, is situated nearly at the intersection of 70 deg. 
North latitude, and 100 deg. of West longitude. 

Having, Mr. Urban, by the aid of the how far I have arrived at the same object 
dip of the magnetic needle, combined with by means of the intersections of magnetic 
relative longitudes and latitudes, endea- variations, drawn from the places given by 
voured to lay down, by approximating me- the latitudes and longitudes, from the po- 


diums, the polar positions, I shall slew sition of whose crossing, such magnetic va- 
riations 


05.5 
34.5 


35 44.5 
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riations were observed by the intelligent 
officers, to whose persevering labours we 
are indebted for the materials that enable 
us to come at a scientific truth, honourable 
to the British nation, and very highly im- 
portant to the interests of navigation and 
commerce. By means of a multiplicity of 
magnetic variations, taken on the East and 
West sides of the site of the magnetic pole, 
three of these gave the position nearly as 
above stated; and if from this point, with 
a radius of a degree and a half, a circle be 
described, it will include sixteen of these 
polar sites. I tried this mode on a chart 
on the mercator projection, and also on a 
globe, and found the results similar.—A 
few of the intersections of variation taken 
from the publications of Captains Parry, 
Franklin, sud Ross, gave positions consi- 
derably to the North-east and North-west 
of the position, where the emg Boge 
concentrate ; but in such cases, from va- 
rious causes, such anomalies frequently oc- 
cur; and, in the mean time, the assump- 
tion of the sire, as so far warranted, will 
euable those who must be sent out ulti- 
mately for this express purpose, to ascer- 
tain with great facility the precise point, 
where, on the line of no variation, the mag- 
netic needle will be found to stand at ninety 
degrees.—I trust Captain Parry will find a 
» by means of pees wheels, 
through the ice, in Prince Regent’s Chan- 
nel, as in that case the site of the magnetic 
pole will be very nearly in the line he will 
sail over to get to the mouth of Copper- 
mine River; and a few days’ trial on the 
line of no variation, contiguous to the po- 
sitions laid down in this paper [and which 
circumstances on the spot, and means such 
as I used, will indicate], cannot but enable 
him to solve a problem infinitely more im- 
portant to science, and commercial welfare, 
than any other ulterior object.—The heat 
of the summer of this year has been greater 
than that of 1819, when a passage gh 
Prince Regent’s Channel was found imprac- 
ticable ; and this affords some hope of suc- 
cess in ascertaining what is well worth the 
expense incurred, and what Europe anxiously 
looks for—the precise position of the North- 
west Magnetic Pole, which alone is decidedly 
calculated to lead to a true theory of the 
most wonderful phenomenon in nature, the 
variation of the magnetic needle—In pro- 
ceeding westward, in 1819, along Lancas- 
ter’s Sound, now put down Barrow’s Straits, 
firm fields of ice, several degrees in breadth, 
lay between Captain Parry's tract, and the 
some position of the magnetic pole, 
us placed beyond all reach of discovery of 
precise site—The discovery of an object, 
whose existence was hitherto founded on 
mere philosophical conjecture, could be no 
part of the instructions of that year; and 
it does not in the published instruc- 
tions guiding the last-voyage. It probably 
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constitutes a prominent feature in the di- 
rections for the present.—Should Captain 

fail in penetrating through Prince 
Regent's Channel, he must either return, 
or attempt to get into the Polar Bason, 
through some of the unexplored channels 
contiguous to Winter Harbour. May every 
success attend him, for he merits much from 
his country !—As for Captain Franklin, to 
whose wonderful exertions I have made it 
appear science ‘is much indebted, he had 
not nautical means of attempting a disco- 
very not contemplated by his instructions, 
A few diminis degrees of longitude -to 
the South-west of the made out probable 
position of the Pole he found an open sea, 
and bays abounding with fish. It is thus 
evident, that there can be no difficulty or 
obstacle, in the way of proceeding, at some 
early period, from Coppermine River to the 
line of no variation, in order easily to make 
on it the essential dis still wanted ; 
and should the ship sent for this purpose, 
and well-provided, be frozen in near the 
polar position, so much the more exactly 
will the site of the pole be accurately as- 
certained on the ice.—If accounts be true, 
the Russians have passed through Behring’s 
Straits. This, however, is a very minor ob- 
ject to what has been stated as indispensa- 
bly requisite ——Two very small vessels taken 
in pieces to the mouth of Coppermine Ri- 
ver, might be put together — One of 
these might proceed along the hyperborean 
coast, my explore that and these Far-femed 
straits; while the other would accomplish 
the far more important object of discover- 
ing, with little risk or danger, the point 
where the maguetic needle would stand per- 
pendicular on the line of no variation, run- 
ning under its meridian, as formerly ex- 
plained.—In latitude 68 deg. 18 min. 50 
sec., and longitude 109 deg. 25 min. 00 see. 
Captain Franklin found a dip of 89 deg. 31 
min. 12 sec. This is certainly too great to 
be justified by the numerous dips recorded 
by himself and Captain Parry. It is proba- 
ble that such etic strata as operated on 
the needle at Fort York, near Hudson's 
Bay, disturbed the needle in this instance. 
It must, however, be manifest, that the 
magnetic pole, or moving power, is a very 
large body ; as in latitudes 75 deg. 66 deg. 
and in longitudes 112 deg. and 83 deg. the 
dip of the needle exceeded 88 degrees.—I 
trust, Mr. Urban, that others more compe- 
tent will investigate this most interesting 
subject, more methodically and closely than 
I have done; and it appears to me, that 
however more clearly and ably the subject 
may be treated, little or nothing farther 
new can be adduced till the intrepid voy- 
agers, who are now passing ‘‘ per varios 
casus, per tot discrimina rerum,” furnish us 
with additional facts. 

(To be continued.) 
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COURTSHIP. 
From an unpublished Opera, 
By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of ‘« Lasting Impressions,” a Novel. 
WHEN Phelim first woo'd, I said «* No,” 


I confess, 
Because I had heard people say, 
That the men were so nice, if too soon we 
said ** Yes,” 
They with scorn would our frankness repay. 
So I blush’d, and look’d downa— 
Nay, endeavour'd to frown, 
And cried, ‘«Go! you but mean to deceive 
me.” — 
But he smil’d, when I said 
That I ne’er meant to wed; 
And protested he did not believe me. 


When next he renew’d his professions of 
truth, 
I tried, but in vain, to say ‘* No:” 
For I thought it a pity to frown on the youth, 
When a smile could such pleasure bestow. 
So I held out my hand, 
But said, ‘* Pray, understand— 
If hereafter you slight or deceive me, 
Though sorry to part, 
I shall not break my heart.” — 
He smil’d, and appear’d to believe me. 


West Square, Dec. 5. 


-—_@— 
THE BASKET. 
To him to whom it is addressed. 
AS you're obliging, friendly, kind! 
As I have al and still do find: 
I with a line of thanks thus bind 
The Pasket ! 
At Christmas, presents friends expect ; 
Dee.n us uukind if we neglect : 
Therefore, { hope, you will accept 
The Basket! 
Which I despatch per coach to thee, 
From tax and toll ‘tis freighted free ! 


Then kindly pray accept from me 
The Basket ! 


Let others send their fish and game! 
And ducks, and fowls, both wild and tame ! 
I send you no! I'll only name 


The Basket! 


And that is quite enough I trow, 
What bus’ness has the world to know ; 
And if they ask, then only shew 

The Basket ! 
May health and happiness attend 
On you my much obliging friend !— 
Each year succeeding, and I "II send 

The Basket! 


Till Father Time, he bids me stay ; 
And paper, pen, and ink, decay ; 
Excuse me then, if I delay 
The Basket! 
1824, T.N. 


——-G— 
STANZAS 
To the Snowpropr. 


WHiILe still descends the frozen show’r 
On Winter's dreary plain, 

Gladly I welcome thee, fair flow’r, 
The first of Flora’s train. 

Oftimes beneath the moss-grown shed, 
A shelter from the storm, 

Or prickly holly, droops thy head, 
Array’d in modest form. 

Emblem of Him, in whom no guile 
The sons of Judah found, 

Like him, thou tarriest here awhile, 
Lowly, upon the ground : 

To us the tidings glad you bring 
That genial Spring is nigh : 

So He was Herald of the Spring 
Of daylight from on high. 

Hail then, fair snowdrop, thou to me 
This lesson may’st convey ; 

Be clothed with humility, 
And fair without display. 


Nov. 1. 
——_—>— 
SONNET. 
CANNOT, cannot rest, the God of sleep 
Refuses npw to press my eyelids down ;— 
In deep despair condemn’d to wake and weep, 
My fleeting joys, my hopes for ever flown. 
The Moon in beaming brightness lights the 
ground, 
With chasten’d rays, that trembling kiss 
the earth ; 
A still, a solemn silence reigns around, 
And thoughts of wildering sadness give 
to birth. 
Hark! what melodious strains salute mine ear, 
Borne on the fitful breezes of the night, 
At distance dying—and again—more near, 
In grandeur pealing—and now airy light 
They steal my soul, absorb my thought, my 
sense, 
And hold my willing frame, in lost, in wrapt 
suspense. E. T. 


—@— 
To the Memory of Wilson Lowry, F.R.S. 
M.G.S. &e. 
S AY, do the Arts allure, enchant thy soul, 
And rule thy spirit with supreme con- 
troul ? 
Then, Reader, pause,and dropa hallowed tear : 
No common Artist rests in glory here. . 
at 


F.C. 
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Hath Science darted her unclouded ray, 

And beam'd on thee in intellectual day ? 

With kindred dust thy favour'd feet have 
met: 

A glorious star of Science here is set. 

On some lov’d wife, perchance, thy hopes 
have hung, 

And children drawn instruction from thy 


Thou too may’st mourn. In Lowry all 
might see, [be. 

Whate’er the Husband and the Sire should 

Perchance thy feelings have intensely glowed 

With Friendship’s flame; in him such feel- 
ings flowed. 

Art thou an outcast, and bereaved of all ? 

His ear was never closed to Pity’s call. 

Whoe’er thou art, if aught that’s wise, or 
just, 

Or i can move thee, venerate his dust. 

In Glory’s field new Artists will arise, 

And strive as nobly for a deathless prize . 

And new Philosophers will point the way 

To Nature’s throne of light, and realm of day. 

Others will act as well the husband’s part, 

Cherish the friend, or soothe the mournful 
heart ; 

Or to their children prove preceptors kind ; 

Guides of their feet, and beacons of their 


mind. 
But Lowry blended all, yea all of these : 
Born to instruct, he chose the means that 


Great in his mind, benignant in his heart ; 
The light of Science, end the pride of Art! 
Ye golden stars, whose mystic lore he 
knew, [drew ; 
Whose complex paths his hand unerring 
Ye giant rocks, whose source his genius 
trac’d 
Thro’ many a fiery flood, or watery waste ; 
Temples of Greece and Rome, whose beau- 
teous forms, 
Tho’ Time may bend, and desolating storms 
May whelm your glories in the dust, will 
stand, 
Preserv’d to future times by Lowry’s hand. 
Shrine of Batalha; grandeur’s gorgeous 
throne, [our own ; 
Which Lowry’s matchless plates have made 
Did not ye hear? did not ye feel the swell, 
Whose note profound, yet thrilling, seem’d 
well. 


fare- 


to te 
A mighty soul had bade the world 
Then go, ye spirits of the great and wise, 
Who strove on earth for fame’s immortal 
rize ! 
Tell every fane in Grecian realms afar : 
Oh ! tell the mountains, tell each radiant 


Star, 

That Lowry’s gone. With that bright ge- 

nius, fled dead! 

The grace of Art, and Nature's charm is 

Ah! who shall comfort us, when this 

And ae 

who supply the void which Lowry left ? 

Genr. Mac. Decemter, 1824, - 
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Art faded ; Seienee languish’d ; Genius vied 
With them in grief, and droop’d when Lowry 


died— 
Minerva veil’d in gloom her sacred head, 
And griev’d, as erst she griev'd, for Newton 
dead. 


The Muses paused amid th’ athereal choir, 
And e’en Apollo half restrain’d his lyre. 
The Earth, kind Parent, spread thy couch of 


rest, 

And clasp’d thee gently to her silent breast, 

Honouring Fame’s vetary, as in times of 
yore : fore, 

And Scipio’s dust, thy child who went be- 

And long had moulder’d, felt as something 
dear, 

As something kindred was approaching near ! 

Can earth and ashes mourn? then what 
should we, 

Who live, and feel the dread reality ? 

Say; shall we seek th’ ubode his virtues 
grac’d? 

The shrine is desolate! the God displac’d! 

Shall we to Learning's faded bowers repair ? 

No Lowry pours the light of knowledge 
there ! 

Oh! we will linger where his ashes sleep : 

And we'll recite his praise, and fondly weep 

For him, who charm'd, eulighten’d, form’d 
our mind, 

And mourn for him who felt for human kind, 

He needeth not a monumental stone, 

To make his intellectual triumphs known : 

On adamantine base he rear’d a throne. 

His deathless works to every land proclaim 

How near perfection soar’d this son of fame! 


Ye groves, and pine-clad hills, whose 

evening gales, 

Waft the pure fragrance of the flowery vales ; 

Lov’'d fields of Hampstead! where we often 
stray’d, 

On lofty themes discoursing ; when he made 

That beauteous spot his summer dwelling- 
place, 

And woo'd divine Philosophy, to chase 

All care away: ye hours of bliss gone by : 

Pure flowing joys, whose spritigs are scarcely 
dry: 


Whose le to Fancy’s vision sparkle 
clear, 

And murmur sweetly yet in memory’s car !— 

But why these fond addresses, weak and vain? 

Can they annihilate dark Plutos’s reign, 

And call the mighty dead to life again ? 


Ah me! the vallies smile; the zephyr 
breathes : [wreathes, 
Spring's lillied hand the blooming plain in- 
Luxuriant ; Cynthia fills her silver-horn : 
Night's purple robe the glittering stars adv-ra : 
Yon glorious Sun ilhumes returning morn, 
With beams unquenched ; but on our wist- 
ful eyes, 
Thy beam, O Lowry, never more will rise ! 
That power alone, who bade the world to be, 
Can raise another, wise and great like thee ! 
Oct. 30. H.S, Boyp. 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
, —@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On Wednesday the 22d ‘of December the 
King of France opened the session of Le- 
gislative Chambers. The Speech com- 
menced with an expression of grief for the 
death of the late King, and a just tribute to 
his merits as the author ‘of institutions 
which, ** uniting the past and the pre- 
sent,” have restored tranquility and happi- 
ness to France. It then gratefully acknow- 
ledges tlie confidence displayed hy the whole 
nation towards its new Monarch, and de- 
clares that he ‘knows and will fulfil the du- 
ties of Royalty. ‘Tlie King observes, in al- 
lusion to the friendly dispositions of foreign 
governments, ‘1 shall neglect nothing to 
maintain this happy agreement, and the 
peace which: is the conseqhence of it. It is 
with this view that I have consented to pro- 
tract the stay in Spain of & part of the troops 
that my son had left there, after a campaign 
which as a Frenchman and a father I may 
call glorious. A recent convention has re- 
gulated the condition of this temporary mea- 
sure, which is calculated to conciliate the 
interests of the two Monarchics. The just 
security which we derive from our external 
relations will favour the developement of 
our internal prosperity. I will second, Gen- 
tlemen, these salutary movements, by caus- 
ing those ameliorations which the interests 
of religion require to be successively pro- 
posed to you. The King, my brother, ex- 
perienced great consolation in procuring the 
-means to close the last wounds of the Revo- 
lution. The moment is come to execute 
the wise plaus which he had conceived. The 
situation of our finances will permit as to 
accomplish this great act of justice and of 
policy, without augmenting the tax: s, with- 
out cramping the different parts of the pub- 
lie service. For these results, we are in- 
debtéd to the order established by our con- 
currence, to the fortune of the State, to the 
peace which we enjoy.” 
At the Court of ‘Assize held at Versaillas 
a wretch named Ledger was sentenced 
to death, for strangling, in the neighbour- 
hood of Etampes, a young girl, 12 years of 
age, whose person he violated, and after- 
wards dratk her blood, and ate part of her 
flesh. He is evidently insane, and the most 
horrible facts of the ‘case (which have been 
proved to Le trae) rested*solely om bis 6wn 
confession. i : , 
SPAIN. 
Accounts from Barce!ona state that ex- 


tracrdinary exertions had been made in that 
@ity to provnre recruits fur the levy decreed 


by the Spanish Government, the avowed 
object of which was to send troops to South 
America, but that they had entirely failed, 
the Junta of Catalonia having been unable 
to raise more than one-third of the number 
required from that province, although they 
had gradually raised the bounty offered to 
each recruit from one to eight ounces of 
goki, The Junta, to avoid unpleasant con- 
sequences from the Government, had drawn 
up a representation, in which they énumie- 
rate the efforts which they have made, and 
deplore their inutility, As if to make up, 
however, for this failure by increased zeal, 
the Junta have condemned several persons 
implicated in the riot in March last, -at the 
church of St. Monica, in Barcelona, to two 
years’ labour at the gallies, the evidence 

aving failed in proving more than that 
there were strong grounds to suspect crimi- 
nality ! 1! 

RUSSIA. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh, of the 
19th ard 20th of November, present 4 
dreadful account of the calamities produced 
by an inundation of the Neva, not equalled 
within the memory of man. In somie parts 
of the town the waters rose to such a height, 
and with so great rapidity, that the inha- 
bitants had not time to save themselves, but 
men, women, and children, indiscriminately 
perished. A storm accompavied this visi- 
tation of the waters, so violent as to roll up 
the sheet iron which covered the roofs of 
many houses, as if it, had been paper ; broke 
in doors and windows every where, and com- 
bining its force with that of the current, 
swept away bodily some of the slightest ha- 
bitations. The magazines of wine, sugar, 
and other merchandize, being principally 
in cellars under ground, and in the lower 
parts of the city, it is supposed that da- 
mage to the amount of millions has been 
sustained by the merchants on this melan- 
choly occasion. The stores of raw sugar 
near the Custom-house, and the Herriug- 
magazine, containing upwards of 50,000 
harrels of that article of food, were irre- 
trievably ruined; guard-houses aud bridges 
destroyed; the streets of Petersburgh weve 
covered the following day with Bodies of 
animals which had heen drowned—with fire- 
wood, the stores of which had been broken 


_up, and drifted away in_all directions—with 


ships, whick had burst from their moor- 
ings—with the contents of ravaged shops, 
and the materials of which wind and water 
had overturned. Whole villages in the 
neighbourhood of the Russian capital were 
swept away! Nov food could be hud in any 

quarter 
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quarter for days after the deluge had sub- 
sided—no payments were mgde—no money, 
demanded; the ordinary transactions and. 
affairs of men being altogether: displaced 
and forgotten amidst this scene of over- 
whelmjng misery. The inundation appears 
to have subsided almost as suddenly as it 
came on—the 19th being the day on which 
it began and ended. The Exchange had 
been fitted up to receive 4,000 persons. 
The damage done to the Imperial fleet is 
described to be immense. Of 18 barracks 
15 were washed away, Cronstadt was com- 
letely under water. Many merchantmen 
er perished ; the Imperial Navy suffered 
extremely; a ship of the line of 100 guns 
stands in the, great square, and two steam 
boats lie in the middle of the town, not far 
from the Theatre. Above one hundred per- 
sons are missed there. The [saac’s Bridge 
is destroyed, and its immense foundation of 
blocks of granite was unable to resist the 
fury of the waves. A large three-masted 
vessel was driven against a house, which it 
knocked down. By order of the Governor, 
400 soldiers were ewployed in burying the 
dead.—Several charitable societies emulate 
each other in zeal, to relieve the unfortu- 
nate sufferers, The Emperor has already 
given a million of rubles; the Empress Ma- 
ria 50,000 ; the Grand Dukes, each 50,000 ;, 
the Commercial Fund of the Colonies, 
1,000,000 ; Count Scheremeteff, 50,000 ; 
M. Mecheleff, 30,000. 


SWEDEN, 

Bernadotte has issued an edict respecting, 
public education, requiring the principals o 
the Swedish Consistory Courts to elect only 
such persons. for the office of churchwar- 
den (aud parish instructor), as shall be ca; 
pable of teaching by, the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, to replace.the Curates, who are stated 
to be far, more numerous than necessary for 
religious, purposes or economy, by well-in- 
structed schoolinasters; to economize, the 
fees of church livings, and the funds en- 
srassed by, the. Clergy, and render such 
funds available for the purpose of, public 
education,—Prince Oscar, eldest son of the 
King, has been elected. Chancellor to the 
Universities of Upsal and. Lund. 

The grand Canal of Gothland, which is 
to unite the North Sea. with the Baltic with- 
out, having to, pass the Sound, is proceeding 
rapidly in its, execution under the auspices 
Py 4 Swedish Goyernment, which has 
adopted the policy of Louis XIV. in thus 
employing the. military in time of, peace. 
The distance is about.200 English miles, of 
which nearly a, fifth part is already. exca- 
vated. The, actual, distance saved, by. this 
canal, in the Baltic navigation, will be. from 
500 to 600 miles, 

TURKEY. 

The Grand Signior has issued a firman 

profubiting’ the cinculation of the Scrip- 
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tures, whigh had been txanslated into the 
Persian language. e firman was put into 
the hands of the Cadi, who sent for the 
Chiefs of the different Christian sects, told 
them what the Sultan’s orders were, and, 
ordered them to cause all their people who 
had any of these books in their possession 
to deliver them up, threatening to hang any 
man who should be found to keep back any 
of them. The Cadi also ordered the seques- 
tration of the copies of the Sacred Scrip- 


tures. 
PERSIA. 

Letters from Shiras announce, that on 
the 27th Chawal, 1239, which answers to 
the month of April, 1824, there had been: 
an earthquake, which lasted six dcys aud six 
nights without interruption, and which had 
swallowed up more than the. half of that un- 
fortunate city, and overthrown the other, as 
was the case with the earthquake at Aleppo. 
Nearly all. the inhabitants fell victims to 
this catastrophe; scarcely five hundred per- 
sons could save themselves. Other letters: 
from Aborkoh announce, that the same 
shock, but less violent, had been. felt there. 
Kazroon, a city between Aborkoh and Shi- 
ras. was swallowed up with almost the whule 
of. its inhabitants, in consequence of the 
same earthquake. All the mountains. sur- 


rounding Kazroon were levelled by it, and: 
no trace of them now remains. 


NDIES. 

Dispatches from the Governor-Generak 
of India detail the very.difficult and. arduous 
services our. forces. have. to against 
the Burmese. ‘¢ Every. act of:the.enemy,”* 
says one account, ‘evinces a marked.deter- 
mination: of. carrying hostility to the very 
Jast extremity—approaching. our. posts day 
and night, under. cover of an impervious. and 
incombustible. jungle; constructing stock- 
ades and, redoubts on. every.read. and path- 
way, even within musket-shot of our sen- 
tries, and from these. hidden. fastnesses car< 
rying. on a most harharous. and: harassing 
warfare, firing upon our sentries at all:/hours 
of the night, and lurking on the outskirts 
of the jungle, for the purpose of carrying 
off any unlucky wretch whom chance may 
have thrown in their way.” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

We learn through the American Journals 
that the Constitution of Mexicd has heen 
finally and satis‘actorily settled upon a fout- 
ing which seems to promise durability. Ge- 
neral Victoria has. been elected, to admini 
ter the Government as President, with 
powers similar to those possessed. by, the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, and 
General Bravo has been appointed Vice- 
President. The latter has, given, the best 
proof of his innocence of the dangerous am- 
bition and jealousy of superiors, with which 
he has heen charged, ly accepting on ofticg 
subordinate to that eceupied by his sup= 
posed rival. 
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An extraordiny Gazette of the Isthmus of 
Panama, detailing the further progress of 
the cause of independence in Peru, has arri- 
ved. From this document we learn, that 
ever since the battle of Junin, the Spaniards 
have fled before their victorious opponents, 
with the greatest possible precipitation. 
Their force had dwindled down to between 
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2,500 and 8,000 men, and these were daily 
diminishing by desertion to the Patriot ranks. 
General Bolivar, in his dispatch, expressly 
states, that whatever may be the combination 
of the Spanish Chiefs, or their plans, he is 
confident of effecting the liberation of Peru 
during the present year, and of consolidating 
her freedom by the liberating army. 


—_—o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


At a late Meeting of the Catholic Associ- 
ation in Dublin, Mr. O’Connell, who presi- 
ded, read the amount of the Catholic Rent 
received in the month of November. The 
total for that month was 3,007/. 10s. 4d. 
Mr. O'Connell said that they now had 5,000/. 
of the Catholic Rent funded. He then read 
the list of subscriptions received during the 
last week, the amount of which was 700/. 4s. 
9d. Several sums of money, and letters pro- 
mising support to the Association, were 
received at the meeting. Mr. O'Connell 
announced, amid loud cheers, that three 
Catholic barristers were to proceed to Eng- 
land, in order to visit the different Catholic 
Associations there. Mr. Shiel, Mr. Woulfe, 
and himself, had been appointed for this 
purpose. They would visit the Catholic 
Associations in Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and other provincial towns of 
England, and also that of London. The 
imposing attitude assumed by this Association 
has caused some alarm among the Protestants 
of Ireland. The Dublin Correspondent says : 
«* A worse tyranny never afflicted the world 
than now prevails in Ireland. A more cruel 
Inquisition never beat down the right to 
think and the liberty to act, in Spain, than 
now lords it over the freedom of opinion in 
Ireland. The man who is not ready to con- 
tribute to the Rent, ifhe be engaged in trade, 
will soon be taught to learn the perils of his 
fidelity to himself and to his principles. 
The familiars of the Rent Inquisition are to 
be found in all quarters; and the holy bro- 
therhood never intermit in zeal and impor- 
tunity a moment.” 

Mr. O’ Connell has been arrested at Dublin, 
and bound over to answer a charge at the 
Sessions, for seditious words uttered at a 
Meeting of the Catholic Association. The 
sedition imputed to Mr. O’Connell is an al- 
lusion to the victories of Bolivar in South 
America, and the expression of a hope that, 
if Ireland be oppressed beyond endurance, 
she also may find a Bolivar. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Railways.—An important Establishment 
has been formed, denominated the Live 1 
and Manchester Rail Road Company. The 
money to be raised is 400,0001., in four thou- 


sand shares of 100/. each; and the advantage 
to be gained is the quick and cheap dispatch 
of merchandize in that district. One thou- 
sand tons of merchandize daily between 
Liverpool and Manchester, and by the route 
of the canals, the average time taken is 36 
hours, and the expence 15s. per ton; whilst, 
by the proposed Rail-road, the time will be 
reduced from 56 to 5 hours, and the expence 
from 15s. to 10s. per ton. The Committee 
state, that merchandize is frequently brought 
across the Atlantic, from New York to 
Liverpool, in twenty-one days ; while, owing 
to the various causes of ae to which the 
canals are subjected, goods have, in some 
instances, been longer on their passage from 
Liverpool to Manchester ! 

A Company has been formed for establish- 
ing Rail-roads, fur loco-motive engines, from 
the metropolis to the principal towns in 
Kent : their capital is one million, in 10,000 
shares of 100/. each; and an early application 
is to be made to Parliament for an Act to 
carry their objects into effect. 

A petition has been presented to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Thomas Gray, Author of «* Ob- 
servations on a General fron Railway,” 
pointing out the immense advantages that 
would attend the estabishment of a General 
Tron Railway to the City of London. The 
Petitioner states, that the Mails from London 
to Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, might 
be conveyed within the space of twelve 
hours, and those to Glasgow and Edinburgh 
within twenty-four. 

A Railway is immediately to be established 
between Glasgow and Eninburgh. 

The Caledonian Caaal has so far succeeded, 
that in August last 121 vessels navigated 
some parts of it: several with wool, passing 
from Hull to Liverpool ; others to and from 
Dumfries, Belfast, Londonderry, or Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, &c. with lime, slates, free- 
stone, salt, herrings, staves, deals, &c. 
Three steam-packets pass through from In- 
verness to Glasgow : the works are however 
not yet completed, and some part of the line 
is intended vo be laid dry next summer, and 
deepened for 18 feet water, when the largest 
merchant vessels will pass from sea to sea 
through this magnificent canal. 

Much time has been consumed lately on 
the cases of persons summoned for non-pay- 
ment of Easicr Dues, which the —— 
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have uniformly directed to be paid with costs. 
The expences that attach to parties who ob- 
ject to pay until served with legal process, 
will, it is hoped, induce others from offering 
useless resistance to this small annual de- 
mand, payable by every housekeeper. By 
way of further information =r the subject, 
we lay before our readers the following ab- 
stract of a case decided at the late Michael- 
mas Sessions for the County of Durham, 
and from which we understand there is no 
appeal to any higher Court : 

Watson v. Nesfield—This was an appeal in 
which Mr. Peter Watson, of Chester-le- 
Street, was the appellant, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nesfield, the perpetual curate of Chester-le- 
Street, was the respondent, and made against 
an order or adjudication of two Justices of 
the Peace, requiring the said Peter Watson 
to pay the sum of 1s. 8d., due from him to 
the respondent, for Easter Offerings. The 
Court, after being occupied a considerable 
time in hearing the counsel in support of, 
and in opposition to, the appeal, as also the 
evidence produced, and it being fully admit- 
ted on all sides that Easter Offerings were 
due of common right, confirmed the order 
of adjudication ; and the chairman said he 
thought it proper to state, that the decision 
was unanimous. 

The toll-collector on the Abingdon road 
was on Tuesday last convicted before the 
Vice Chancellor of Oxford University, in the 
mitigated penalty of 50s. and costs, for ex- 
acting the toll, amounting to 2s. from two 
clergymen returning from their ‘* ministerial 
duty,” at Abingdon, on Sunday afternoon, 
the 7th ult. “The general Turnpike Act, 
as well as the Local Act, called “* The Hinck- 
sey Hill Act,” most clearly exempt rectors, 
vicars, curates, and ‘¢ their officiating repre- 
sentatives,” from the payment of toll upon 
Sundays and other days, when proceeding 
to, or returning from, the performance of 
their clerical functions. 

At the village of Thornton, near Sherborne, 
a@ custom exists among the tenants, of depo- 
siting 5s, in a hole in a certain tombstone in 
the churchyard, which prevents the Lord of 
the Manor from taking tithes of hay during 
the year. This must be invariably done on 
St. Thomas's Day, before twelve o'clock, 


or the privilege is void. 


THE LATE STORMS. 
The hurricane of the 18th and 19th of 
last month is almost unprecedented in the 


pan history of Europe. It ars to 
ve origin on the coasts o land 
and Holland. Hence it swept along the 
North Sea, which was every where furiously 
agitated. There were dreadful shipwrecks 
on the coast of Jutland. Hence it traversed 
Sweden, prostrating whole forests in its 
course. Ccccubargh and Stockholm were 
in a state of the utmost terror, and suffered 


much, In the Gulf of Finlend the storm 
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was dreadful—the hurricane forced the 
waters of the Baltic into the Gulf, and the 
commotion was terrible, At Petersburgh 
the scene was one of the most fearful ima- 
ginable. (See Foreign News.) This hur- 
ricane, the most extraordinary phenomenon 
of its kind on record, to have tra- 
versed in a double curve of 370 or 400 
leagues, and in a very few minutes time, the 
north of Europe. There is no instance 
recorded of am 98 storin. 

The effects of the late violent hurricanes, 
— the storm on the 23d of Nov. 

we been severely felt in various parts of 
the country. At Portsmouth, ships foun- 
dered in every direction.— All the houses 
fronting the sea at Seaford have had their 
foundations entirely sapped. One building, 
occupied by a carpenter, was entirely de- 
molished. Many cottages that stood about 
a mile to the westward of the town, near a 
large flour mill, have been washed away.— 
At Dover the tempest was most awful, more 
severe than any that has been experienced 
there for many years.—Off Margate, a brig 
went down, and all hands perished. An out- 
ward-bound West Indiaman (the Blendon) 
went down at a moment’s notice on ‘Tuesday 
in the Downs, and only five hands out of 
seventeen saved,—Off Weymouth, a large 
et entitled the Colville, was wrecked, 
and every soul on board perished. Seven- 
teen of the dead bodies were thrown up by 
the sea, The breakwater, and nearly the 
whole of the esplanade are washed away. 
The houses near the sea had four feet of 
water on their basements.—At Hastings, 
about twelve o'clock at night the 
storm had so far increased in violence 
that many, dreading what might be its 
extent during the hours of darkness, de- 
serted their dwellings, and some of them 
were so rapidly followed by the encroach- 
ments of the tide, that the breakers pre- 
vented their retreating by the doors towards 
the sea, and they were obliged to make their 
escape by the back doors. The Priory was 
almost altogether inundated with water, and 
the communication was obliged to be kept 
up by the sailors, who exacted a moderate 
reward for carrying men and women dryshod 
across on their backs. Before the tide sub- 
sided, the sand was washed against the doors 
of Diplock’s Marine Library, Powell's 
Li oj was cut off from all communication, 
as well as the Bank adjoining, during the 
last hour of high water, by the enormous 
breakers which struck the battery, and were 
carried over upon these houses to an eleva- 
tion of above thirty feet, filling all the little 
cToss streets with rivulets of water. The 
fishermen had provided for the safety of 
their boats, by hauling them up into the 
streets.—The accounts from Plymouth are 
equally disastrous. Some of the shipping 
in the Sound parted, and cut their cables, 
and being unmauageble, drove foul of other 


vessels, 
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vessel, carrying away their masts, bowsprits 
&c, and ahiogether arith upon the Sedat 


—Along the Devonshire i the desolation 
on the shores was of the most melancholy 
description; nothing but wrecks were to be 
seen in every direction, and valuable pro- 
perty Jay floating about without an owner. 
The ruin has extended far and wide ; every 
creek and inlet was a scene of destruction 
without parallel in this part of the world. 
A large vessel, the Hibernia, was dashed to 
oo under the platform of the citadel. 

er cargo (says the Plymouth Journal), 
which Gonslenst of hemp and tallow, was 
scattered about in every direction, and five 
of the crew meta watery grave. In Catwater 
the havock was altogether astonishing and 
melancholy. The scenes witnessed in Dead- 
man’s Bay will never be effaced from re- 
membrance. The whole extent of that part 
of the Bay where the vessels were stranded 
is not above 300 yards in length, and within 
this smal! compass were beheld the remains of 
no less than sixteen fine merchantmen, all 
crowded together in one vast ruin and de- 
struction. Had not the Breakwater, how- 
ever, presented a bulwark against the ter- 
rific sea and tide coming in from the South- 
ward, the lower part of Plymouth myst have 
been almost demolished, and scarcely a ship 
in port have survived the hurricane.— At 
Sidmouth the devastation and ruin caused 
by, the hurricane exceeded all calculation ; 
20,000/, will not replace the damage sus- 
tained in this place. —The destiuction of 
lives and property at Chiswell, Portland 
Island, Dorset, has been most dreadful ; 
about twenty men, women, and children, were 
found dead and missing, and more than two 
hundred persons were without a habitation, 
and not a particle of property left them. 
There was scarcely a boat left out of the 
great number that belonged to the fisher- 
men of the island. Whole streets were 
swept away in less than half an hour from 
the time the sea first made in, which was 
about six o’clock in the morning, and the 
cries. of despair and, suffering of the poor 
unfortunates upon whom the houses were 
falling, was dreadful. Numbers were dan- 
gerously wounded and bruised in. their 
courageous and humane endeavours to rescue 
others from death.—At Dorchester, a heavy 
stack of chimnies on the house of the Rev. 
H. J. Rickman, was blown down with a 
tremendous crash, and falling on the bed of 
the Rev. Gentleman, crushed him and his 
amiable wife beneath the ruins. Similar 
calamities occurred in various other parts 
of the kingdom, 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Court or Cuancery.—The Presbyterian 
Synod of Scotland v. the Rev. Mr. Fletcher.— 
The defendant in this case, whv is minister 
to a congregation in London, has, itappears, 
incurred the high displeasute of the Synod 
of Seutland, on account of his having twice 
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broken his promise of marriage ta a y 
lady tn Scdelanl; ead the Court of Chancery 
has in consequence been moved, at the in- 
stance of the Synod, to grant an injunction 
to prevent Mr. Fletcher Rom reaching, &c. 
Great doubts were entertained as to the ju- 
risdiction of the Court of Chancery in such 
a case; and Counsel have been heard at great 
length on both sides of the question in this 
particular instance——The Lord Chancellor 
at length delivered the judgment of the Court, 
stating his opinion that the Court had no- 
thing like sufficiency of information to be 
enabled to say whether there had or had not 
been a breach of engagement between the 
parties; and he desired it to be understood, 
that he decided upon the deficiency of the 
information, and by no means upon the na- 
ture of the question : on that ground he saw 
no necessity for the interference of the Court, 
and it was his duty to refuse the injunction, 
Court or Kine’s Bencu.—/¥estmacolt 
v. Thwaites and others—This was an action 
against the proprietors of the Morning He- 
rald newspaper, to recover damages fur a 
libel. The plaintiff, in his declaration, alleged 
that before the publication of the libel, he 
had printed a Catalogue of pictures displayed 
at the annual exhibition of the Royal Keade- 
my, and having caused the same to be sold 
without the walls of the Academy, the defen- 
dants, intending to injure him, by preventing 
the sale, published the libel of which he 
complained. The article (in sybstance) 
warned the public against purchasing any 
catalogues on sale outside thé walls of the 
Royal Academy. It stated that they were 
incorrect—that the different notes were com- 
posed of bad ymar, and searcely intelli- 
gible. It also stated that the object, of tlie 
writer was to extort money from young artists. 
After some witnesses were called to prove 
the plaintiff's case, Mr. Scarlett addressed 
the 5 ury for the defendants, who, he insisted 
had not published a libel on the author of 
the Catalogue, but fair criticism gg: abook, 
badly written, the grammatical ertors of 
which he pointed out. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, in his charge to the Jury, said—with 
respect to the libel, every man had a right 
to exercise legitimate criticism, but it was 
not competent for any person, under pretence 
of criticising a recent publication, to reflect 
on the characters of athers. Unless immo- 
rality could be traced.in the work, the book 
was the subject of criticism, and not. the 
writer. If the publication of which the 
plaintiff complained had been confined to 
the bad grammar and composition, it would 
haye been difficult to say it,was a libel; but 
it went further, and chiened the plaintiff 
with intent to extort money from artists. 
There was no proof of that; on the contra- 
ry, the writer appeared indulgent to young 





artists. There was nothing in the publication 
which could justify the words which conveyed 
that charge, and the Jury must therefore 
find a verdict fer the plaintiff—-Damayes 1s. 

ECCLE- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—_@— 


Gazetrs Promotions. 


Nov. 16.— Vise. Morpeth, Lord Lieut. 
of the East-Ridix of the county of York. 

Név. 24.—Sur A. West, M. D. Physician 
to the King of Portugal, Knight Com. of 
the Tower and Sword; and R. Palmer, esq. 
(appointed one of the Judges at Madras) 
were knighted., : 

War Office, Nov. 26.—1 0th Reg. of Foot, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. A. S, King,, to be Major. 
— 40th Ditto, Brevet Major M. Dixon to 
be Major, vice Wright, dec. 

Dec. 10.—2d Reg. Dragoons, Brev.-Maj. 
J. Mills, to be Major, vice Spooner, 

Whitehall, Dec. 10.—Dr, Mac .Michael 
to be one of the Physicians to the Duke of 
York’s household. 

Dec. 14.—Joshua Henry Mackenzie, esq. 
one of the Lords of Session, to be a Lord 
Justiciary in Scotland, v. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, bart. resigned. 

ar Office, Dec. 17. —6th Reg. Foot, 
Brevet-col. J. Garditier to be Lieut.-col._— 
Brevet-Major S. Taylor to be Major.—47th 
Ditto, Brevet Lieut.-cot. J. W. O. Donoghue 
to be Major, vice Warren, dec.—Major W. 
Read, Permanent Ass.-Quartermaster Gen. 
to be Deputy Quartermaster General in the 
East Indies, with the rank of Lieut.-col. in 
the ig vice Marlay, dec.—Brevet Licut.- 
col. C. R. Forrest, to be Perm. Ass.-Quar- 
termaster General, vice Read. 





EccrestasticaL Paererments. 


Rev. J. M. Turner, M.A. to the Prehéend of 
Lafford at Lewes, tiear Sleaford; Lincoln, 
vice George Turner, deceased. 

Rev. Jos. Cross; Rev. Ames Hellicar; Rev. 
Frederick Roach; and Rev. Mr. Lam- 
bert, elected Minor Canons of Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Henry Parr Beloe, how and St. Mary 
R.R. Guildford, vice Dr. Weller, res. 
Rev. J. Bardgett, Broughton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Brasse, B.D. Stotfold V. Beds. 

Rev. Wm. Carwithen, Althallows on the 
wall, Exeter, and Manaton R. R. Devon. 

Rev. Liscombie Clarke, Downton V. Wilts, 
vice Lear, resigned. 

Rev. Asgill Colville, Market Harboro’ Perp. 
Cur. co. Leicester. 

Rev. Nathaniel Colville, Great and Little 
Livermere united R.R. Suffolk. 

Rev. David Davies, Llauboidy V. Carmarth. 

Rev. G. J. Davies, Marfleet Perp. Curacy, 
Holdertess, 


Rey. E. B. Etfiott, Tuxford V. Notts. 

Rev. J. Fellowes, Beighton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Charles Griffiths, Trentishoe R. Dev. 

Rev. O..W. Kilvington, Snaith V.'co. York. 

Rev. J. Milne, Swine V. Holderness. 

Rev. J. Procter, D.D. Conington R. Hunts. 

Rev. Phil. Nic. Shuttleworth, D.D. Foxley 
R. Wilts. 

Rev. Geo. Uppill, Hornbloton R. Somers. 

Rev. J. Dighy Wingfield, Geashill Living, 
King’s County, Ireland, 

Rev. Wm. Maddock Williams, Dom. Chip. 
to Marquess of Londonderry. 

Rev. Dr. Butcher, Minister oF Chap. Royal, 
Brighton, Dom. Chap. to Marchiotiess of 
Hastings. 

Rev. Edw. Chaplin, to be Morning Reader 
and Evening Preacher at Gray’s Inn. 

Rev. Edwards Hannam, Chaplain to Royal 
Horse Guards. , 


. ; DisPensaTIon. 
Rev. Thos. Newcome, Rector of Shenley, 


Herts, to hold Tottenham High Cross V. 
‘Middlesex, with Shenley R. 





Civa. PrererMents. 


Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C. L. elected Registrar 
of the University of Oxford, vice Gutch, 
resigned. 

Stephen Peter Rigaud, ‘esq. M. A. Savilian 

fessor of Geometry, to be a Delegate 
of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Rev. A.J. Carrighan, B.D. fellow of St. 
John’s, Lady Margaret's Preacher, Cam. 

Rev. Milner, Master of the College 
Grammar School, Bristol. 

Rev. Wm. Lewis ™ wies, M.A. to be ‘second 
Master of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 
M. de Joux, late of Gerieva, to be Master 

of the Mathematical School. 

M. des Lauriers, of the University of Paris, 
to be Master of the French Schools. 

Mr. Tyers, of Christ’s Hospital, London, to 
be Writing and Arithmetical Master. 

Rev. David Archard Williams, to be Master 
of Carmarthen Free Grammar School. 

Rev. Richard Baty, to the Free Grammer 
School of Bedale, co. York. 

Rev. Thomas Cox, and Rev. Phil. Jennings, 
Grand Compounder, admitted D. D.; and 
Rev. J. Hume Spry, admitted B. and D.D. 
at Oxford, 

‘Rev. J. Henry Hogarth, admitted B. and 
D.C. L. Grand Compounder. 

Richard Pritchard Smith, admitted M.D. 





—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Nov. 7. In Great Dean’s-yard, thie wife 
_ -of Rev. Edmund Goodenough, D.D. Head 
Master of Westminster Schoul, a dau.—11. 


At Jersey, the wife of Major Fyers, Royal 
Engineers, a dau.—19. In Hyde Park-place, 
the wife of. Wm. Alexander Mackinnon, esq. 


v 
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of Portswood-house, Hants, a son.—At the 
Vicarage, Inkborough, the wife of the Rev. 


I. Strange Dandridge, M.A. of Worcester 
Coll. Oxon. a dau.—At Hastings, the wife of 
Dr. Young, late of the Royal Artillery, a 


son.—20. At Hebburn-hall, the wife of W. 
Lambton, esq. a son.—22. Elizabeth-Mary, 
wife of Rev, Richard Cranmer, Vicar of 
Mitcham, a dau.—At St. James's Rectory, 
Shaftesbury, Mrs. Donne, a dau.—26. In 
Bryanston-square, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir T. Hislop, bart. G.C. B. a dau.—At the 
Rectory, Little Bookham, Surrey, the wife 
of the Rev. Geo. Pollen Boileau Pollen, a 
son.—27. At Bologne, the wife of Captain 
Rob. Hagan, R.N. a dau—At Melvn, the 
Countess de Croismare, a son.—29. Mrs. 
F. Pollock, of Bedford-row, a dau.—30. In 
Welbeck-street, the wife of Col. Murphy, a 
dau.—Lady Barham, a son.—At Prince of 
Wales’s Island, the wife of Lieut.-col. L.M. 
Coombs, a son.—At Paris, the Countess of 


Births.— Marriages. 





(Dec. 


Wicklow, a dau.—The lady of Count Mun- 
ster, a dau.—The wife of J.F. Carr, esq. of 
Carr-lodge, Horbury, twin deughters— The 
lady of Sir G. Crewe, bart. a son and heir. 
—At Hythe, Lady Greenock, a son. 

Dec. 5. At Wells, the wife of Francis H. 
N. Drake, esq. a son and heir.—s. At the 
Vi e, ag North Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Middleton, a son.— 
At Denford-house, the wife of G.H. Cherry, 
esq. M.P. a dau.—9. In Montague-square, 
Mrs. R. Purcell, a son.—10. At Guernsey, 
the wife of Lieut.-col. Kennedy, a son.— 
At Callow-park, Worcestershire, the wife of 
Sam. Wall, esq. a son.—11. The wife of the 
Rev. W. Heberden, of Great Bookham, a 
son.—14. In Bryanston-sq. the wife of Jos. 
Hume, esq. M.P. a dau.—16. In Devonsh.- 
place, Lady Maria Saunderson, a dau.—In 
+ 5 sr -w. the wife of Capt. Clive, of 

renadier Guards, of twins —19. At Kew, 
the wife of Nicholas H. Nicolas, esq. a son. 


—-©—— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. The King of Prussia to the 
Countess Augusta of Harrach, who will go 
by the title of the Princess de Lignitz, as 
this marriage is made with the left hand. 
The marriage of a prince or lord in Germany 
with a woman of an inferior rank being 
marked by giving to her the left hand instead 
of the right. 

Nov. 4. At Vienna, in the church of St. 
Augustin, The Archduke Francis Charles, 
to the Princess Sophia of Bavaria. 

Sept. 16. At Bolton Percy, George, eldest 
son of Geo, Baillie, e-q. of Jerviswode, Scot- 
land, to Georgiana, dau. of Mr, Archdeacon 
Markham. 23. Edmund-Cradock, son of 
Sir Edm. Hartopp, bart. to Hon. Mary- Jane 
Eden, dau. of Lord Henley. 28. Arch. 
Robertson, M. D. of Northampton, to re 
dau. of late Sam. Pell, esq. of Tywell-hall. 

Oct.7. B. W. Proctor, esq. (Barry Corn- 
wall, the Poet) to Anne-Benson-Skepper, 
eldest dau. of Mrs. Basil Moatague, of 
Bedford-sq- 16. Christ.-James Magnay, 
esq. eldest son of Alderman M. to Caroline, 
third dau. of Sir C. Flower, bart. and Alder- 
man. 18. Rich, Ford, esq. of Gloucester 
place, to Lady Harriet, dau. of Earl of Essex. 
——19. At the palace, Corfu, Capt. Holmes, 
90th Light Inf. to Amelia, dau. of Maj.-~Gen. 
Sir Patrick Ross. ——21. John, son of Sir 
J. L. Kaye, bart. to Miss Arbuthnot, niece 
of Rt. Hon. C. Arbuthnot, and of the Bp. 
of Killaloe.——At Colchester, Rev. Thos. 
Parry, of Balliol Coll. Oxon. to Louisa, dau. 
of Rev. H. Hutton, Rector of Beaumont, in 
Essex. — Sir Philip Musgrave, bart. M.P. 
of Eden-hall, co. Cumberland, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Mr. and Lady Mary Fludyer, of 
Ayston, co. Rutland.—— 26, John Lee, 
gent. of Pinner-park, Middlesex, to Anne, 
only dau. of late John Newbold, gent. of 
Rothley. 27. Atlifracombe, Rev. M.G. 

















Beresford, son of Bishop of Kilmore, to 
Mary, wid. of late Rich. Digby, esq. 30. 
At Croydon, Rev. Edw. Serocold Pearce, only 
son of late Dean of Ely, to Georgiana-Eliz. 
dau. of Geo, Smith, esq. M. P——At Heb- 
burn-hall, by special license, John George 
Vernon, esq. eben of Hon. Geo. Vernon, 
of Sudbury-hall, co. Derby, to the eldest dau. 
of Cuthbert Ellison, esq. M. P. 

Nov. 24, At Little Marlow, Sir Thos. F. 
Freemantle, bart. to Louisa-Elizabeth, dau. 
of Gen. Sir George Nugent, bart. 27. 
At St. James's, Hon. GR. Trevor, son of 
Lord Dyaevor, to the Hon. Miss Fitzroy, 
dau. of Lord C, Fitzroy. 

Dec. 2. At St. Pancras, Fred. Wood, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. nephew of Mr. Justice Bayley, 
to only dau. of T. Farrar, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq- At St. Marylebone, Robert 
Jenkyns, esq. to Susanna-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Sir J. Frederick, bart. of Burwood-park. 
7. At Fulham, Rev. Charles Wesley, of 
Brompton-sq. to Eliza, dau. of J. Skelton, 
esq. of Hammersmith. 8. At Edgeware, 
Rev. Peter Felix, of Chelsea, to Miss Reed, 
of Brockley-hill. 15. At Shefford, Beds, 
Thomas, son of Edwin Sandys, esq. of Kent- 
ish Town, to Jane, relict of late Rob.-Bryan 
Long, esq. son of R. Long, esq. of Doughty- 
st. and Manor-house, Dawlish. 16. At 
Clapham, James, eldest son of W. Norris, 
esq. President of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, 
to Anne-Elizabeth, dau. of late Alderman 
Rothwell.——At Marylebone, Hon. George 
Cathcart,. 7th Hussars, third son of Earl 
Cathcart, to Lady Georgiana Greville, eldest 
dau. of late Hon. Robert F. Greville and 
Louisa (in her own right) Countess of Mans- 
field his wife. At Stone, Kent, Capt. 
Philip Ottley, of Bombay Army, to Anna- 
Frederica, dau. of late Col. Berkeley, and 
niece of R. Talbot, esq. of Stone Castle. 

OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
—@— 


Doc pve 1a Cuatre. 

The Duc de la Chatre (see p. 375) was 
born at a Lourg of that name in the pro- 
vince of Berry. Among his ancestors he 
reckoned two Grand Marshals, and a Chan- 
cellor of France, whose descent and history 
are detailed in Moreri. The family estate 
was confiscated by the Revolutionary Go- 
vernment, and the creditors neglecting to 
prefer their claims, it was irretrievably 
lost; while in many instances property 
which was sequestrated for debt reverted 
to the owner at the restoration, The 
Comte de la Chatre, having filled the post 
of Chargé d’Affaires to our Court from the 
exiled Monarch, remained in this country 
as Ambassador, with a dukedom. On his 
return, he was appointed one of the Pre- 
miers Gentilhommes to the King; and, 
after gently reproving the creditors of his 
estate for neglecting an opportunity of 
payment, promised to devote a portion of 
his income (which arose only from his pen- 
sion and salary) to their claims. The re- 
ports concerning the King’s behaviour have 
been contradicted by an assurance that he 
sent to inquire after the Duc in his last 
illness. He was buried near Paris, in the 
same cemetery with his mother, one of the 
victims of the revolution. His brother, le 
Pere la Chatre, who holds the situation of 
King’s Almoner with the honours of a 
Bishop, survives him. 

Of the Duc it is a sufficient eulogy to 
observe, that, during the political contests 
of the last seven years, be was the only 
minister who possessed the esteem of all 
parties. Much of the amity shewn by our 
Court to the exiled Louis may be attributed 
to the esteem conceived for his representa- 
tive. To this country, his residence for 
many years, he was affectionately attached, 
and he often expressed his wishes to pass 
the rest of his days here. His friendship 
for his English acquaintance shewed itself 
strikingly in a portrait of Louis XVIII. 
which he presented to the late Commissary 
Mansel, with this inscription, from the pen 
of Professor Tissot : 

“« Regia dum, Manselle, tibi subsidet imago, 
Gallis ipsa tui suadere videtur amorem.” 





Duc pe Noalttes. 


Lately. At Fontenay en Brie, aged 85, 
the Duke de Noailles, a Peer of France. 
By his marriage with the daughter of the 
immortal Chancellor d’Agusseau, he had 
five daughters, Mesdames de Noailles, de 
Lafayette, de Thesau, de Montagu, and de 

Gent. Mac. December, 1824. 
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Grammont. The interesting cares of his 
family shed on his closing life the sweetest 
consolation, His great stores of know- 
ledge obtained for him the suffrages of the 
Academy of Sciences. He preserved in 
old age his memory unimpaired, A few 
days before his death he dictated, without 
hesitation, to M. le Comte de Segur, his 
brother-in-law, a long piece in verse, com- 
posed more than forty years ago. The 
tears of his family, the esteem and regret 
of all who knew him, have followed him to 
the tomb, 





Ear or ANNESLEY. 

Nov. 9. The Right Honourable Richard 
Annesley, Earl of Annesley, Viscount Gle- 
rawley, Baron of Castle-Mellan, a Privy 
Counsellor, and a trustee of the Linen Ma- 
nufacture. He was the third son of Wil- 
liam first Viscount Glerawley, by Anne 
Beresford, eldest daughter of Marcus Earl 
of Tyrone, and sister of first Marquis of 
Waterford; was boro April 14, 1745; and 
married, September 25, 1771, Anne only 
child and sole heiress of Robert Lamber, 
of Dunleddy, co. Down, esq. who died in 
1822 (see vol. xc11. ii. p. 89), and by whom 
he had issue, William Richard, now Earl 
of Annesley, and two other sons and two 
daughters, On the death of his brother 
Francis-Charles, second Viscount and first 
Earl of Annesley, December 19, 1802 (see 
vol, txxir, p. 1227), without issue, his 
Lordship succeeded to the family titles. 





Countess or Oxrorp. 

Nov, 20. Aged 51, the Right Hon. Jane 
Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford. She was 
daughter of the late Rev. James Scott, 
M. A. Vicar of Stoke Itchen, near South- 
ampton ; was married to Edward Harley, 
fifth and present Earl of Oxford, March 3, 
1794; and had issue five children, three 
sons (one of whom is deceased), and two 
daughters, 





Lorp Hawks. 

Nov. 29. At his house in the Regent’s 
Park, the Right Honourable Edward Har- 
vey Hawke, Baron Hawke of Towton in 
the county of York, K.B. He was the el- 
dest son of Martin Bladen second Lord 
Hawke (who died March 27, 1805), by 
Cassandra, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Edward Turner, of Ambroseden, co. Ox- 
ford, Bart. and sister to Elizabeth Lady 
Say and Sele, mother of Gregory William 
eleventh Lord Say and Bele ; was born May 
3, 1774, and married August 28, 1798, 

Frances 
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Frances Anne, sole heiress of Stanhope 
Harvey, of Wormesley Park, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, esq. and Colonel of 
the second regiment of the said Riding, 
whose name he added to his own. On the 
death of his father in 1805 he succeeded to 
his titles; and is himself succeeded by his 
eldest son, Edward William, now fourth 
Lord Hawke. On the 19th of August 1810 
he lost his lady. 





Lapy Exvizasetu Broprick. 

Nov, 24. At Ashtead, the Right Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Anne Brodrick, wife of 
the Rev. William John Brodrick, son of 
the late Archbishop of Cashel. She was 
the eldest daughter of Robert, present and 
sixth Earl of Cardigan, by Penelope Anne, 
second daughter of George John Cooke, 
of Harefield Park, Middlesex, esq. and 
was born March 6, 1795. She first mar- 
ried Aug. 20, 1816, the Hon. John Perce- 
val, eldest son of Charles George Lord 
Arden, who died at Madeira, March 15, 
1818. Her second marriage was consum- 
mated only in the beginning of the present 
year (see part i. p. 367). 





Lavy Daypen. 

Nov. 5. At Margate, aged 70, the Dow- 
ager Elizabeth Lady Dryden, of Ca- 
nons-Ashby, Northamptonshire. She was 
one of the three daughters of Bevill Dry- 
den, of Ore, Berkshire, esquire, and, her 
sisters having died, being left sole heiress 
of her uncle Sir John Dryden (seventh 
Baronet of the creation in 1619), married 
June 14, 1781, Jobn Turner, esq. (brother 
of the late Sir Gregory Page Turner, 
Bart.) who, by the King’s sign manual, as- 
sumed the name and arms of Dryden only, 
Dec. 16, 1791, on the death of the widow 
of Sir John, the last Baronet (who died the 
September before), and was made a Baro- 
net by a new creation April 11, 1795. He 
died in Seymour-street, Portman-square, 
April 11, 1797. Lady Dryden was the 
mother of the late and present Baronets, 
three other sons, and four daughters. 

She has left the bulk of her fortune to her 
godson, a young gentleman, son of a late 
eminent solicitor, and intended fur the 
Chancery Bar. 





Sir Harry Gorinc, Bart. 

Dec. 1. Aged 86, Sir Harry Goring, 
Bart. of Highden, Sussex. He was the 
only son of Sir Charles Matthew Goring, 
sixth Baronet, by his first wife Mary, 
youngest daughter of William Blackburne, 
esq. On his father’s death in 1769 he 
succeeded to the title ; but the Fagg estates 
possessed by his father descended to his 
half-brother Charles, in right of his mo- 
ther. The late Sir Harry married, first, 
the only child of John Forster, esq. late 
Governor of Fort William in Bengal, and 


Osiruary.—Lady E. Brodrick.—Lady Dryden, &c. &c. 
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had issue Sir Charles Forster Goring, the 
present Baronet, and a daughter, married 
to the Rev. J. Ridout ; and, secondly, Eli- 
zabeth Fisher, by whom, who died in July 
1780, he had issue one son, Harry. 





Sir N. Duxenristp, Bart. 

Lately, At Squerries, near Westerham, 
Kent, the seat of John Warde, esq. in his 
79th year, Sir Nathaniel Dukenfield, Bart. 
of Stanlake, Berks, and Dukenfield Hall, 
co. Chester, and late Lieutenant-colonel 
of the Windsor Foresters. He was son of 
Nathaniel Dukenfield, esq. of Utkinton 
(third son of Sir Robert, first Baronet), by 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Jolly, esq. On the death of his 
cousin Sir Samuel, the fourth Baronet, May 
15, 1768, he succeeded to the title, and in 
1783 married Katharine, sister of John 
Warde, of Squerries, co. Kent, esq. who 
died Sept. 29, 1823 (see vol. xc. ii. p. 
468); and by whom he had six sons and 
one daughter. On the 4th of October 1803 
he was appointed an Inspecting Field Offi- 
cer of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, so long as he continued on the staff, 
and held the above appointment. He is 
succeeded by his second son, now Sir John 
Lloyd Dukenfield, Bart. Samuel, the el- 
dest son, who was Captain in the Tih Light 
Dragoons, met with his death in a very 
melancholy manner. He was returning in 
the Dispatch transport from the campaign 
in Spain, where he had honourably distin- 
guished himself, when, on the 22d of Ja- 
nuary 1810, the vessel was wrecked withia 
sight of his native shore, on the Manacle 
Rocks near Falmouth. 











Sir Joun D’Ovty, Barr. 

May 25. At Kandy, of remittent fever, 
Caught on an official tour in the Seven 
Korles, the Hon. Sir John D’Oyly, Bart. 
a Member of his Majesty’s Council in 
Ceylon, and Resident and First Commis- 
sioner of Government in the Kandyan 
Provinces, 

Sir John D’Oyly’s talents and acquire- 
ments were of the first order; before he 
quitted Westminster he was particularly 
distinguished by the friendship of the late 
learned head of the School, Dr. Vincent, 
with whom he maintained a correspondence 
till the Doctor’s death. The honourable 
and high feelings which were conspicuous 
in his character, combined with an amiable 
gentleness of disposition, naturally pro- 
duced a courteousness of manner which 
made bis society much more desired by 
his friends than his laborious zeal in the 
execution of his public duties would allow 
of their enjoying it; while their esteem 
and admiration were fully shared by the 
natives of every part of Ceylon in which 
his official functions had been displayed, 

an 
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and towards whom his authority was always 
exercised with such strict and patient jus- 
tice, tempered with attention to all their 
wants, and a generai charitableness of dis- 
position, that their regret, as evinced by 
the numbers of all ranks in and about 
Kandy who spontaneously attended the 
funeral, and loudly lamented the loss they 
had sustained, we fully believe to be un- 
feigned and sincere. 

The merits and exertions of Sir John 
D’Oyly as a public servant, and princi- 
pally as connected with the addition to His 
Majesty’s dominions of the larger part of 
Ceylon, have been duly appreciated by the 
highest authorities. His Majesty’s appro- 
bation was first conveyed in the dispatch 
from the Secretary of State to Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, published by the Ceylon Go- 
vernment June 1, 1816, in the following 
words : 

«I am also commanded particularly to 
express the sense which his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent entertzins of the 
conduct and services of Mr. D’Oyly upon 
the late occasion. To his intelligence in 
conducting the negociations, first with the 
Kandyan Government, and latterly with 
the Adikars and others who opposed it to 
his indefatigable activity in procuring in- 
formation and in directing the military de- 
tachments, the complete success of the en- 
terprise is principally owing ; and his Royal 
Highness avails himself with pleasure of 
this opportunity of expressing how greatly 
he appreciates not only Mr. D’Oyly’s latter 
services, but those which he has at former 
periods by his attention to the Kandyan 
Department, rendered to the colony and 
his country.” 

His Majesty’s approval was followed by 
the elevation of thedeceased to a Baronetcy 
of the United Kingdom 27th July 1821. 
This title becomes extinct, Sir John never 
having married. 

His remains were removed from his late 
residence in the palace for interment in 
the burial-ground of the garrison on the 
26th of May, at seven o’clock, the troops 
of the garrison lining the road, resting on 
their arms reversed, while minute guns 
were fired by the royal artillery in the cas- 
tle, as the procession moved in the follow- 
ing order : 

The Korales and Aratchies of the Udaratte. 
The Band of the Ceylon Regiment. 
Tue Bopy, 
borne by twelve European soldiers of the 
45th regiment. 

The Pall borne by six Field Officers and 
Captains of the garrison. 
Chaplain, the Rev. N. Garstin—Medical 
Attendant, Surgeon Armstrong. 
Lieut.-colonel L. Greenwell, S. Sawers, esq. 
H. Wright, esq. the Commissioners of the 
Board, as chief mourners. 
Officers of the Garrison aod Gentlemen of 
Kandy, 





Osiruary.—Sir J. D'Oyly.—Sir C. B. Rich, &c. &e. 
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The Adikar of the Kandyan Provinces, and 
Kandyan Chiefs. 
Modliaars, Mohandirams of the Residency, 
Clerks of the Public Offices, together with 
an immense concourse of Natives. 





Rey.-Sire C. B. Rica, Barr. 

Sept. 12. At his seat near Southampton, 
after a long and severe illness, in his 75d 
year, the Rev. Sir Charles Bostock Rich, 
Bart. LL. D. of Waverly Abbey, near 
Farnham, Surrey. He was son of the 
Rev. John Bostock, of the Collegiate Church 
of Windsor, and Rector of Clewer, co. 
Berks, by Mary, daughter of Joha Hop- 
son, esq. He married Mary-Frances, 
only daughter and sole heiress of Sir Ro- 
bert Rich, of Waverly, Bart. who died in 
1786 (by Mary, second daughter of Peter 
Ludlow, of Ardsalla, co. Meath, esq. and 
sister of the first Earl Ludlow), and took 
the name and arms of Rich by virtue of 
the royal licence December 23, 1790. He 
was created a Baronet, of Shirley House, 
Hants, June 21, 1791, and in 1'796 sold the 
estate of Waverly, co. Surrey, to John 
Thompson, esq. He had issue six sons 
and three daughters. His eldest son, a 
Captain in the 15th Light Dragoons, is 
now Sir Charles Rich, second Baronet. 





Hon. T. Harris. 

May 17. At Mangalore, East Indies, 
after an illness of only two days, aged 40, 
the Hon. T. Harris, Collector and Magis- 
trate at Canara, on the Madras Establish- 
ment, second son of Lord Harris, by Anne 
Carteret, youngest daughter and coheir of 
Charles Dixon, esq. of Bath. He was born 
Sept. 13, 1783; married March 23, 1807, 
Emma Mary, fourth daughter of William 
Money, of Walthamstow, esq. and had 
issue. Mr. Harris shone no less in his 
public than private character ; and his loss 
will be equally lamented by an affectionate 
family, and every class in his extensive 
district. 





Mas.-Gen. T. Caney. 

Nov. 9. Atthe house of Samue’ Smith, 
esq. M. P. Berkeley-square, Major-Gene- 
ral Thomas Carey, of the Sd Regiment of 
Guards. 

This officer was appointed Ensign Jan. 
15, 1794, in the 3d Foot Guards. He 
served the winter campaign of 1794 and 5 
in Holland with the allied armies, British 
and Hanoverian, The 24th of August, 
1795, he was appointed Lieutenant and 
Captain, and in 1796 Major of Brigade to 
the troops in Guernsey, in which situation 
he continued till December 1797. From 
the latter period, to December 1798, he 
was Aide-de-camp to Major-general Bur- 
ton. He embarked in the expedition of 
1799 to Holland, aod was present at the 
landing of the army near Camperdown on 

the 
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the 27th of August ; also in the subsequent 
action of the 10th of September, in defend- 
ing the position of the Zuype, as well as 
the battles of the 19th of September and 
2d and 6th of October ; he was appointed 
Adjutant during this service, September 17. 
In March 1800, on the brigade of Guards 
embarking for Ireland, Captain Carey was 
appointed Major of Brigade. He served 
the campaign in Egypt; was present at 
the first landing of the troops in Aboukir 
Bay, the 8th of March 1801; also in the 
battles of the 13th and 21st of the same 
month, and at the reduction of Alexandria. 
He resumed the duty of Adjutant, from 
January 1802 to June 1803. The 24th of 
the latter mouth he was appointed Captain 
and Lieutenant-colonel in this regiment. 
In 1805 he served as Assistant Adjutant- 
General with the army in Hanover, as well 
as in the expedition to Zealand in 1807 ; 
and was present at the siege of Copenha- 
gen. He served also as Assistant Adjutant- 
general in the campaigns in Portugal and 
Spain in 1808, and at the battles of Vimi- 
era and Corunna, He was appointed Mi- 
litary Secretary to the Commander of the 
Forces in the expedition to the Scheldt July 
1809, and was present at the reduction of 
the Island of Walcheren, and at the siege 
of Flushing. He received the Brevet of 
Colonel Jan. 1,.1812, and the rank of Mae 
jor-general June 4, 1814, 





AsraHAM Monrteriore, Esa. 

Aug. 25. At Lyons, in France, Abra- 
ham Moutefiore, esq. of Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex, a very eminent member of the 
Stock Exchange. He was twice married. 
By his first marriage he had one daughter, 
Mary. His second wife, who survives him, 
was Henrietta, sister of the well-known ca- 
pitalist N. M. Rothschild, esq. by whom be 
had two sons, Joseph and Nathan Meyer, 
and two daughters, Charlotte and Louisa. 
Mr. Montefiore was p d of i 
wealth, which has been productive of liti- 
gation in the Prerogative Court. In the 
course of the proceedings it appeared, 
that the deceased was very desirous to alter 
his former will, but from bodily weakness 
was incapable of doing so beyond the let- 
ters “I w—.”” He then took some wine, and 
renewed his efforts; but becoming quite 
exhausted by continued convulsions, was 
incapable of writing. He jthen uttered in 
English the word ‘‘ and,” or “I wish,” 
when he was seized with a violent spasm 
that so affected his organs of speech that 
the few words he could utter in French and 
English were incomprehensible to those 
around him ; and after repeatedly testify- 
ing a desire to do something more, even 
when speechless, he expired. His body 
was brought to England. On the Ist of 
September, about four o'clock, it was 
taken from Stamford-hill to be interred 





OxsituarY.—Maj. Gen. Carey.—A Montefiore, Esq. &c. 
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in the Spanish and Portuguese Hebrew 
Burial-ground at Mile End Old Town, The 
mourning hes, to the ber of twen- 
ty-one, drew up to receive the relatives 
and friends of the deceased. There was 
also a number of gentlemen’s carriages. 
Mr. Moses Montefiore, and his brother- 
in-law, N. M. Rothschild, esq. were the chief 
mourners, The procession departed about 
four o’clock, and proceeding through Dal- 
ston and Bethnal-green, arrived about six 
o’clock at the burial-ground, where the 
Rev. Dr, Herschell performed the funeral 
duties, 








Da. Wittiam Kerr. 

Sept. 4. At Northampton, William Kerr, 
M. D. in the 87th year of his age, univer- 
Sally respected by an extensive circle of 
friends. At the early part of his life he 
was surgeon in the Oxford Blue Regiment, 
which he resigned, and settled in the pro- 
fession at Northampton at the age of 26. 
In the year 1763 he was elected surgeon 
to the Northampton County Infirmary, 
which was established in 1743, under the 
superintendence of the late Dr. Stone- 
house. From the general benefit which 
continued to be derived by the afflicted, it 
was resolved by the governors in 1790, 
that a voluntary subscription should be 
immediately opened, to provide a more eli- 
gible situation, which also received the 
most ardent support of the clergy, with the 
benevolence of their parishioners through- 
out the county. When a suitable site of 
seven acres of land was obtained, on 
the east of Saint Giles’s Church, and an 
edifice erected for the accommodation of 
96 in-patients, and an unlimited number 
of out-patients, admitted from all coun- 
ties, the whole arrangements were confided 
to the direction of Dr. Kerr, Mr. Charles 
Smith, and able architects, On the com- 
pletion of the Infirmary in 1793, Dr. Kerr 
having afforded much general satisfaction 
to the governors by his unparalleled atten- 
tion to the Institution, so much respectful 
deference was shewn to him that no pro- 
fessional gentlemen were introduced by the 
governors but those who had his sanction 
and approval. This continued to be ad- 
hered to from the admission of the pa- 
tients in the new establishment to 1824, 
In this year, when he had entered into his 
fiftieth year at the Institution, the governors 
requested Dr. Kerr to sit for his portrait, 
which was painted by Mr. Phillips, R.A. and 
afterwards engraved by Mr. Sayer. He 
was a zealous friend to the King and 
Church Establishment. Indefatigable in 
the early commencement of the War, 
1793-4, he raised an entire regiment, called 
the Northamptonshire Fencibles, for the 
service of government, and obtained the 
colonelcy for his son, now Major-general 
Kerr. He also raised a troop of North- 
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amptonshire Volunteer Cavalry, of which 
he was Captain-commandant till 1823, 
when they were disembodied. He was 
friendly attached to the Corporation of the 
Borough of Northampton, and was at all 
times zealous in the public welfare. 

The central situation of Leamington 
Spa, and the very high opinion he enter- 
tained of the beneficial effects of those wa- 
ters, induced him to become a warm patron 
in promoting the interest of the inhabi- 
tants: and the magnificence of the place 
owes its fame chiefly to the recommenda- 
tion of the venerable Dr. Kerr, and the 
public spirit of others. On the 10th Sep- 
tember his remains were interred in a 
vault within St. Sepulchre’s Church, at- 
tended by upwards of forty governors of 
the Infirmary, who all sympathized in the 
loss of their revered friend, 





Lieut. Georce Srearine, R.N. 

Oct, 25. At his apartments iu Greenwich 
Hospital, in his 97th year, after having 
been bedridden two years, Lieutenant 
George Spearing, R. N. This veteran was 
the senior commission-officer in the British 
navy, with the exception, perhaps, of Ad- 
miral Henry ; for though Lieut, Spearing 
was much the Admiral’s senior in years, 
he was originally in the merchant service, 
and did not enter the Royal Navy till after 
he had been three voyages to China. He 
was a native of Winchester, of which cor- 
poration he was for many years the father. 
He had been for above 47 years a Lieute- 
nant of Greenwich Hospital; after which 
retirement from active service he married, 
and had a family of nine children: two of 
his daughters survive him, one of whom is 
married to Lieut. Frederick Bedford, R. N. 
(a very meritorious officer of Greenwich 
Hospital, who has lost an eye and a leg, 
and received various other wounds, in the 
service of his country), by whom he has 
(besides other children) three sons who 
have just entered into the Royal Navy. 

Above half a century ago Lieut. Spear- 
ing experienced a most dreadful misfor- 
tune, by falling into an old coal-pit near 
Glasgow, to the depth of 17 yards, where 
he remained without any sustenance ex- 
cept some rain-water for seven nights. An 
interesting account of this calamity, writ- 
ten by himself, is given in vol. rx111. p. 697. 





Rev. M. W. Benner. 

Nov. 7. At East Looe, after a long and 
severe illness, the Rev. Mydhope Wallis 
Bennet, B. A. second son of the late Rev. 
Jvhn Bennet, of Tresilian House, in Corn- 
wall, by Elizabeth daughter and coheir of 
Mydhope Wallis, esq. the representative 
of the ancient family of Mydhope of that 
county. The death of this amiable young 
man has been the source of unfeigned 
grief to his family and friends, in whose 
recollection his memory will ever be che- 





rished with the sincerest affection and es- 
teem. His deep sense of piety, and gen- 
tleness of disposition, united to a suavity 
peculiarly his own, rendered him a bright 
example of all that is estimable in a cler- 
gyman anda man. The most unpretend- 
ing manners were in him found joined to 
no common solidity of judgment; and 
whilst scrupulously careful to avoid wound- 
ing the feelings of others, he possessed a 
firmness and independence of mind which 
those only who knew him intimately were 
able to appreciate. Whether contemplated 
as a Christian, a clergyman, or a geutle- 
man, his character claims unqualified ad- 
miration, and affords to those who loved 
him a mournful but heartfelt consolation. . 
The poor of the neighbourhood in which 
he resided have lost a benefactor whose 
kindness of heart and unostentatious con-- 
duct 
—— “ did outsell the gift, 
And yet enriched it too ;” 

and whilst by his purse he contributed to- 
their comforts, his inquiries and advice 
manifested that he was truly interested 
in their welfare. Of the many who es- 
teemed him none felt more respect and af- 
fection towards him than the writer of this 
inadequate but sincere tribute to his vir- 
tues; and although he deeply deplores 
the loss of a friend to whom many years 
of intimacy anda perfect knowledge of his 
character had strongly attached him, he 
joins fervently in the expectation of all 
to whom he was known, that he has at- 
tained that final reward which it was the 
object of his most anxious thoughts to se- 
cure, 

Mr. Bennet died unmarried, and was 
buried in a spot selected by himself in the 
church-yard of Morval, which church, 
previous to his illness, he had for some 
time served. 





Joun Leicu Grecson, Ese. 


Nov. 23. At Cambridge, aged 21, John 
Leigi Gregson, esq. student of Trinity Col- 
lege. He was the son of the late Matthew 
Gregson, esq. F. S. A. of Liverpool, whose 
death is recorded in p. 379. He returned 
to Cambridge about a month since, was 
attacked with acute rheumatism, fever en- 
sued, and, touching the brain, proceeded 
with dreadful rapidity until the disease, in 
about ten days from his first attack, termi- 
nated in death. The most eminent medi- 
cal men were in attendance, but all human 
means were in vain; and so short was the 
period of serious indisposition, that his 
afflicted sisters did not reach Cambridge 
till two days after his death, He was a 
most amiable and excellent young man, 
very kind and attentive to his sisters, and 
promised to be a comfort and honour to 
his family. Their loss is therefore pro- 
portionately great. 

Mr. 
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Mr, Hucu O’Nettt. 

Mr. O'Neill (whose death is recorded in 
p- 86) was a native of London, born in 
Lascelles-place, Bloomsbury, on the 26th 
of April 1784, one of the sons of Mr, Je- 
remiah O'Neill, architect, who built the 
chief part of Portland-place, and the whole 
of Ayr-street, Piccadilly, of the latter of 
which he was at one time the sole proprie- 
tor. His wife, by whom he had six chil- 
dren, was a Falvey, of Somersetshire. 
Their first child, named Dennis Octavian, 
was bred to his father’s profession, but left 
it for the royal navy, in which he served 
mine years, attaining the rank of purser, 
but died of fever caught in Spain in 1812, 
Wheir two next children died in infancy. 
The subject of our notice was the fourth. 
The fifth died at two years. The sixth, 
Marianne, is now the only survivor of 
her father’s family. 

Mr. O'Neill, sen. was employed by Go- 
vernment as barrack-builder in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798 and 1799. 
One evening, just before the ringing of 
the curfew, he was found alone in the vici- 
nity of Wexford by a party of the rebels. 
Having fastened a rope around his neck, 
they were on the point of hanging him to 
the next tree, when two of his men, pass- 
ing to their quarters, gave the alarm and 
saved him. Fortunately for the feelings 
of Mrs, O'Neill, the same post that con- 
veyed to London a letter reporting that 
her husband had been hung, brought his 
own assurance of his safety from the at- 
tempt. 

The time of the demise of the three el- 
der brunches of the family are thus re- 
markably eoincident with public events. 
Mrs. O'Neill died on the day, and on the 
precise hour and minute of Lord Nelson’s 
death ; her husband, on the day of the bat- 
tle of Salamanca; and their son, Dennis 
Octavian, on the day of the battle of Ba- 
dajoz. 

The genius of Hugh O'Neill, whose truth 
and beauty of architectural outline and 
landscape perspective was the most faith- 
ful that can be conceived, and executed 
with amazing facility, received its early 
excitement from the friendly patronage of 
Dr. Munro, to whose library and collection 
of paintings he had free access. It was 
at first intended that he should graduate 
at Oxford, as a member of the University: 
but the bent of his talents and inclination 
determined this to be unnecessary. 





Joun Hottis, Ese. 

Nov. 26. At High Wycombe, Bucks, 
aged 81, John Hollis, esq. He was the 
last descendant in the male line of an opu- 
lent dissenting family, well known in other 
counties, as well as in Buckinghamshire, 
for their zealous attachment to the eause 
of civil and religious liberty, and for their 
liberal support of it. The Hollis family 
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left Yorkshire about the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, and established in the 
Minories, London, a trade in what is called 
hard-ware, by which they acquired very 
considerable property. Of this family was 
the celebrated republican Thomas Hollis, 
who left his fortune to his friend Thomas 
Brand, on whose decease, in 1804, the gen- 
tleman whose death we now record felt sore 
at not being remembered by a legacy, and 
eommunicated some anecdotes of his fa- 
mily to this Magazine (see vol. xxxiv. p. 
1098 ; vol, uxxv. p. 117). These anec- 
dotes were ceasured by another corespon- 
dent in pp. 8, 519. The late Mr. Hollis 
was himself distinguished by his ingenuous 
love of truth and eager and anxious search 
after it, by his zeal in the cause of free- 
dom, and by his kindness and beneficence. 
Those who knew him well, the poor in his 
neighbourhood, and many persons io va- 
rious situations, who received his benefac- 
tions without knowing their benefactor, 
will long expect in vain, if they should ex- 
pect, that his place in society will be sup- 
plied to them. 





Mr. Samuet ALEXANDER. 

Dec. 15. In his 76th year, Samuel Alex- 
ander, of Needham Market, Suffolk, one of 
the Society of Friends. Having retired early 
in life from the toil and bustle of business, 
he devoted his time most indefatigably to 
the welfare of the sect of waich he was a 
zealous member. His purse was generally 
open to those benevolent institutions which 
did not interfere with his religious scru- 
ples. His charity for those who differed 
from him in sentiment was well worthy of 
imitation ; and by the poor, to whom he 
was a liberal benefactor, his loss will be 
felt most sensibly. He was the author of 
the following publicatious: ‘* Brief Re- 
marks on the Discipline amongst Friends, 
particularly as it relates to Tithes, and 
to those who pay them. York, 1818,” 12mo. 
** An Address to the Members of the two 
Monthly Meetings, constituting the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends of the County of 
Suffolk. Ipswich, 1812,” 12mo. 





C, Heatacore, Ese. 

Lately. C. Heathcote, esq. of Whatton. 
Mr. Heathcote was descended from an 
ancient family in the county of Notting- 
ham, where, and also in the county of 
Derby, considerable estates are yet ap- 
pendages to the family mansion. He was 
the elder of a numerous family, born at 
the family mansion at East Bridgford, ten 
miles from Nottingham. He seems to have 
inherited the genius and eccentricities of 
his paternal uncle, the celebrated Dr. 
Heathcote, author of * Silva,” &c. His 
youthful pranks were the talk of the vil- 
lage ; and his rapid advances in learning, 
while yet under the tuition of his father, 
obtained him great praise. Afterwards, 
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he was sent to a grammar-school at North- 
ampton, where he soon became pre-emi- 
nent among his fellows, Having finished 
his preparatory studies, he was entered at 
one of the Universities, with a design of 
taking holy orders. It appears to have 
been the unanimous wish of both his pa- 
ternal uncle and his father, that this should 
be his final destination; but he became 
impatient of controul, launched into the 
labyrinth of dissipation, and left his col- 
lege without a degree ; and though he af- 
terwards, by persuasion, submitted him- 
self to be examined for ordination, con- 
scious of his own superior attainments, he 
became disgusted with the ordeal, and af- 
terwards could never be prevailed upon 
to present himself to the Bishop. At the 
summit of life he entered into the mar- 
riage state, and became the father of a 
numerous family. In all situations he 
supported the dignity of his birth and 
character, uniformly evincing the dispo- 
sition and habits of a gentleman. Mr. 
Heathcote’s scholastic attainments were 
not of an ordinary degree. Possessed of 
a daring mind, it seized on its own specu- 
lations with avidity ; the laws of language 
were familiar to him ; he studied the con- 
stitution and politics of his country, and 
became a proficient in the common and 
statute law. He commenced as av author 
by contributing, though anonimously, to 
some of the periodical publications of his 
time. He published in 8vo, 1794, “ Re- 
marks on the Corporation and Test Acts ;” 
he translated the various charters granted 
to the town and county of the town of 
Nottingham, and to the Corporate body, 
by our sovereigns of the earliest day. He 
also opposed some statements made by 
the truly learned Gilbert Wakefield, in 
the Nottingham Journal, with considerable 
success. His conversation to his friends 
was familiar and open, intelligent and sin- 
cere. In politics, he was a Tory; in re- 
ligion, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. 





Henry Coorer, Ese. 

The death of this rising Barrister has 
been recorded in p. 381. He died of in- 
flammation in the bowels, at the house of 
his friend Mr. Hill at Chelsea. His age 
was about eight or nine and thirty, and he 
had been about twelve years at the Bar, 
He was the son of a Counsel of eminence, 
resident at Norwich. He went to sea with 
Lord Nelson, and was present at the battle 
of the Nile ; but he early quitted the na- 
val profession for that of the law, though 
he retained much of the frankness and 
gaiety of manner which distinguish sea- 
men, and the activity and strength of 
frame which a seaman’s habits create. 
He was afterwards Attorney-general of the 
Bermudas, at the time when one of the 
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Cockburns was Governor. On the ap- 
pointment of the late Mr. Serjeant Blosset 
to the Chief-justiceship of Bengal, Mr. 
Cooper, who was thee rapidly rising on his 
circuit (the Norfolk), became one of the 
leaders, and at the two last assizes was in 
almost every cause. He possessed great 
activity aud versatility of mind. No 
one, according to the testimony of those 
who saw most of him, combined with a 
fluent and powerful eloquence a better 
judgment and nicer skill in conducting a 
cause, But his best and highest forensic 
quality (and that which, combined with 
his talents, makes the loss a nationa! one) 
was his great moral and professional cou- 
rage, his unshaken attachment to what he 
considered to be a good cause. No consi- 
deration ever warped him from his duty. 
He was proof not merely against those 
speculations on the best probable means 
of personal advancement, which many men 
reject as well as he did, but against that 
desire of standing well with the Judge, of 
getting the ear of the Court, of obtaining 
the sympathy of men of professional 
standing, which it requires much more 
firmness to resist. There was no one on 
whom a defendant, exposed to the enmity 
of Government or Judges, or to any pre- 
judices, could rely with greater certainty 
that he would not be compromised or be- 
trayed by his advocate. In a word, there 
was no man less of asycophant. He had 
a confidence that he could make himself a 
name by his own merits, and he would 
have made it; 


* But the fair guerdon when we hope to 
od, 
Comes the blind fury, with the abhorred 


shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life !” 





Lieut. Joun Busunan. 

Aug. 13. At Clifton, aged 28, Lieut. 
Jonn Bushnan, He received his nautical 
education in the Mathematical School of 
Christ’s Hospital, whence he entered the 
service in 1813 on board H. M.S. Fame, 
Captain Bathurst, then in the Mediterra- 
nean. Fortune had not provided him with 
friends whose interest could secure the 
promotion of a young officer: thus left to 
himself, he spared no exertions to qualify 
himself for the duties of his profession, in 
the hope that his superior attainments in 
the difficult art of marine surveying, 
might one day stand him in the stead of 
private influence. Providential circum- 
stances introduced him to the notice of 
the late Captain Hurd, Hydrographer to 
the Admiralty, who, finding this young 
man possessed knowledge of a superior 
kind, which only wanted the opportunity 
to display itself to carry him to the highest 
honours of his profession, not only gave 

him 
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him encouragement by employing him in 
the Hydrographer’s Office, but endea- 
voured to forward his advancement to the 
utmost of his power. In 1818 Bushnan 
found in the expedition then preparing 
under Captain Ross an opening to the 
path of distinction. A resolution less de- 
termined than his would have sunk under 
the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, in his endeavours to procure a birth 
on board one of the ships in that expedi- 
tion; and when his services were accept- 
ed, it was coupled with the condition of 
accepting, nominally, the rating of cap- 
tain’s clerk on board the Isabella; but to 
this he submitted cheerfully, esteeming it 
no degradation to undertake an inferior 
post, in the consciousness that he should 
soon display the justness of his claim to a 
higher station. Perhaps there is no line of 
life more trying than that of a young 
officer in the navy who feels an honour- 
able ambition to rise in his profession, 
but has no interest to forward bis claims 
for reward. None but those who have 
experienced these difficulties can judge 
how severe are the trials of temper, and 
the bitterness of the disappointments to 
which the most deserving men are ex- 
posed, Of these trials Lieutenant Bush- 
nan had his full share; he happily tri- 
umphed where hundreds have sunk over- 
whelmed. In the expedition under Cap- 
tain Ross, he established his reputation 
as an able marine surveyor, and he was 
happy in receiving from his Captain, not 
merely the formal certificate of regularity 
and obedience, but the warm acknow- 
ledgment of services rendered in the most 
able and satisfactory manner. In the 
first expedition under Captain Parry he 
again volunteered his services; and his 
labours in the second expedition, under 
the same officer, at length earned for him 
the rank of lieutenant. The charts at- 
tached to the history of the three expe- 
ditions were executed by him in the most 
superior manner. They only who know 
the difficulty of marine surveying, and 
the skill necessary in the accurate con- 
struction of charts, can appreciate the va- 
lue of his services. Amongst the origi- 
nals, which are preserved in the Hydro- 
grapher’s office, few are found to equal, 
scarcely any to excel, in accuracy or in 
manual execution, those which are the 
work of Bushnan. In the last expedition 
under Captain Parry, he bore the honour- 
able title of Assistant Surveyor to the ex- 
pedition ; and so well aware had those in 
authority now become of his peculiar ta- 
lents in the department of marine survey- 
ing, that, together with bis promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant, he received the 
appointment to accompany Captain Frauk- 
lin in the overland expedition to Beh- 
ring’s Straits. Most sensibly does that 
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gallant officer feel the loss he has sustain- 
ed in being deprived of so cheerful a com- 
panion and so powerful a coadjutor in his 
destined labours. We must not, in jus- 
tice to the memory of Lieutenant Bushnan, 
omit to mention that his exertions in the 
service were not confined to the time he 
passed on board. On shore he constantly 
devoted himself to scientific pursuits, and 
to the acquisition of all those branches of 
knowledge, which might be of use in the 
service in which he was engaged. As a 
friead and companion he was highly es- 
teemed ; his manners were mild and con- 
ciliating ; and whilst he served his supe- 
riors diligently, he knew how to secure 
their respect and regard. Young as he 
was in the service, he could assert his just 
claim to attention without offending those 
from whom he demanded what was due to 
bis real worth. The conclusion of his life 
was under circumstances peculiarly dis- 
tressing :—but six weeks before his death 
he was married to a young lady, to whom 
he had been some years engaged. A point 
of land named in the expedition at his 
request, near to an island which also bears 
his name, will attest for ever the ties of 
affection by which they were bound. His 
death was occasioned by rupture in the 
intestines, originally produced by great 
bodily exertion, and increased by the 
hardships of the service. The view of the 
body after death shewed that disease had 
been making such rapid progress upon his 
constitution, that had he lived to enter 
upon the intended scene of his labours un- 
der Captain Franklin, a very short conti- 
nuance of fatigue would have served to 
terminate his existence. 





Rev. J. NicHTINGALE. 

Aug.9. la his 49th year, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Nightingale, a native of Chawbert in 
Lancashire, and formerly a Wesleyan 
Minister in the town of Macclesfield. His 
history is briefly this ; that, leaving his ob- 
scure situation in that town, he came to 
the metropolis, and by the exertion of his 
literary talents struggled into notice, and 
contributed not a little to the instruction 
and amusement of the community. He 
compiled several of the volumes of the 
“Beauties of England and Wales,” and 
afterwards published in 1816 a folio vo- 
Inme, entitled “ English Topography ; or 
a Series of Historical and Statistical De- 
scriptions of the several Counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, accompanied by a Map 
of each County. By the Author of His- 
torical and Descriptive Delineations of 
London and Westminster, the Counties 
of Salop, Stafford, Somerset, &c.” In his 
preface to this work, it is called his ‘* éwen- 
ty-sizth tour through the republic of let- 
ters.” In the mean time, he had seceded 
from the Wesleyans, become an aoe 
an 
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aud published “A Portraiture of Method- 
ism,” 80, 1807; “ Two Sermons, preached 
at Hanover-street and Worship-street Cha- 
pels,” 8vo, 1807; “A Portraiture of Ca- 
tholicism,” 8vo, 1812; “ Refutation of the 
Falsehoods and Calumnies of a recent 
anonimous Pamphlet, entitled, ‘A Por- 
teaiture of Hypocrisy’,” 8vo, 1813. He 
was of a kind disposition, lively imagina- 
tion, and a cheerfulness that 
never deserted him to the last. He suf- 
fered long from a severe disease, during 
which, and in the concluding scene he was 
well supported by the hopes and consola- 
tions of religion. He was interred in Bua- 
hill- fields’ burying-ground, 





Rev. J. Warrenouss. 

Oct. 1. At Ramsgate, where he had 
been only a few days for the benefix of his 
health, in his 68th year, the Rev. John 
Whitehouse, formerly of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge (where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. 17...), Rector of Orlingbury, 
Kent, aod Chaplain to the Duke of York. 
Mr, Whitehouse first made himself known 
to the literary world in 1792, when he 
published an “ Elegiac Ode to the Me- 
mory of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” in which 
he delineated with considerable effect, in 
the trae spirit of poetry, and with the en- 
thusiasm of a lover of the art of painting, 
some of the principal works of that most 
celebrated artist. In 1794 he published a 
volume of * Odes, moral and descriptive ;” 
and, not to mention several other minor 
poetical productions (including some beau- 
tiful translations from the German), in 
1819, a “ Tribute of Affection to the Me- 
mory of the late Mrs, E. S. F. White- 
house,” his wife, a poem which, with ad- 
vantage to itself, may be compared with 
the most admired effusions of the same 
kind in our language,—with Littleton’s ce- 
lebrated “* Monody on the Death of bis 
Lady,” or with Hurdis’s “ Tears of Affec- 
tion.” In 1810 he published, in 8vo, 
“The Sin of Cruelty to Brate Animals, a 
Sermon preached at Orlingbury ;” and in 
1821 an essay, entitled, “ The Kingdom 
of God on Earth,” designed to give a prac- 
tical view and illustration of the doctrine 
of the Millenium. 





Rev. R. Harcapon. 

Eately, Aged'710, Rev. Raymond Har- 
gadon, parish priest of Annadown, co, Gal- 
way. For thirty-six years that he resided 
in this parish, he was unremittingly de- 
voted to the dearest interests of his flock, 
in performing, with edifying fidelity and 
exactness, the sacred functions and ar- 
duons daties of a good pastor. His fru- 
gal babits, as well as the singular kindness 
of the very respectable family in which he 
lived for many years, enabled him to be 
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always attentive to the wants of his indi- 
gent parishioners. He established a school 
im the parish chapel, to the masters of 
which he bequeathed, io perpetuity, the in- 
terest of 2004 for giving moral and reli- 
gious instruction gratuitously to fifty of 
the most jadigent and destitute childreo of 
the parish, and for giving catechetical in- 
steuction to the youths in general every 
Sunday. When prevented by debility from 
visiting the abodes of distress, during the 
last summer, be invited the poor, and dis- 
tributed in person amongst them upwards 
of 200%. In addition to these bighly eom- 
mendable instances of and disinte- 
rested charity, he bequeathed 40/. to the 
poor of his parish ; 40/. to forward the in- 
terests of the Catholic education; and 100/. 
to be applied to various charitable pur- 
poses. The inconsiderable residue of his 
effects he bequeathed to his poorer re- 
latives. 





Mas. Warrrorp. 

July 6. In Mapiedoa-place, Barton- 
crescent, Helena, wife of Edward Whit- 
ford, esq. She was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Wells and Mary his 
wife, both natives of Scotland, who set- 
tled in Carolina iy 1753 ; and sister of Dr. 
William Charles Wells, of whom we gave 
an interesting memvir in our vol, LXxxvi1. 
i. p. 467, and his monument in vol. xci. 
p. 505. Her father’s death is noticed in 
vol. :x1v. p, 677. Mrs. Whitford was the 
author of some works of considerable me- 
rit: “ Constantia Neville, or the West In- 
dian, a Novel,” 3 vols. 12mo (see vol. rxx. 
p- 663) ; “ The Step-mother, a Novel,” 2 
vols. 12mo; “* Letters to young Females,” 
12mo; “* Thoughts on eS ae an In- 
stitution for the Support aod Education 
of Impoverished Females,” 8vo, 1809. 





Mrs. Exizasets Cossorp. 

Oct. 17. At Holywells, Ipswich, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Cobbold, gent, a woman 
of great talent and genius; she excelled 
in poetry, painting, botany, &c. Her ju- 
dicious and active exertions in aid of the 
charitable institutions of that town were 
duly appreciated, and will be long remem- 
bered. It is intended to publish, by sub- 
scription, a volume of her fugitive poems, 
with a biographical memoir prefixed, the 
profits arising from which will be appropri- 
ated to “the Infant Charity,” of which 
institution she was the original foundress, 
and io the concerns of which she ever took 
a most active and decided part. She was 
the author of the following works, vis. ‘* Six 
Narrative Poems,” London, 1787, 4to; 
“ The Sword,” 2 vols, 12m0; and an 
** Ode on the Victory of Waterloo,” 1315, 
8vo; and, privately printed for distribu- 
tion amongst her friends, ‘* Cliff Valen- 
tine,” Ipswich, 1814, 4to and 12mo, M 

R. 
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Mr. Antuony Coox. 

At Wooley, near Hexham, 
Anthony Cook, Mathematical Master to the 
Trinity House of Newcastle. This able 
mathematician was brought up as a farmer, 
and at a very early age evinced considerable 
fondness for figures, which led him several 
yours ago to become a contributor to the 
ly’s and Gentleman’s Diaries. About 
three years since, when Mr. Edward Riddle, 
the late master to the Trinity House, was 
a to the mastership at Greenwich, 
r. Cook was the person elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Riddle, on which occasion he re- 
ceived recommendation from Drs. Hutton, 
Gregory, &c. &c. From Mr. Cook's dili- 
nce in his profession at the Trinity School, 
e had laid in a stock of observations which 
he had begun to arrange for a large work 
on Navigation, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, and which will now perhaps be for ever 
Jost to the world, He received his educa- 
tion at the school of that able teacher, the 
Rev. Mr. Scurr, of Hexham. In private life 
he was modest and unassuming, mild in his 

manners, and steady in his friendship. 


, —o— 
‘CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Sept. 13. OF apoplexy, the Rev. D. 
Dewhirst, for upwards of 25 years Indepen- 
dent Minister at Keighley, Yorkshire, which 
office he had resigned more than four years 
ago, on account of indisposition. 

Sept.24, At the Parsonage House, St. 
John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, aged 65, the 
Rev. Gilbert Parke, formerly of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and Chaplain to his Ma- 
jesty. He published * Letters and Corre- 
spondence of Henry St. John, Viscount 

lingbroke, with State Papers, explanatory 
Notes, &e.”” 2 vols. 4to. and 4 vols: 8¥o. 
1798; (fully reviewed in Lxvit. pp. 685, 
1130.) © 

Sept. 29. At Pitsford, Northamptonshire, 
aged 67, the Rev. Robert B y, A.M. 
formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, Prebendary of Sarum, and Rector of 
Pitsford. He took his degree of M. A. Nov. 
18, 1779, was presented to the Rectory of 
Pitsford in 1795 by the Hon. Sir W. Howe, 


and in 1803 was elected Prebendary of © 


Chisenbury and Chute in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. 


Sept. 30. At Castor, near Peterborough, 
in his 75th year, the Rev. Stephen White, 


LL.D. Vicar of Lavington, Lincolnshire, 
and Rector of Conington, Huntingdonshire. 
He was. of Queen’s College, ‘Cambridge, 
where he proceeded LL.B. 1775, and LL.D. 
70h. oh he he ep tg sa = e 

icarage of Lavington by Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, bart. and i782 to the Rectory 
Conington, by John Heathcote, esq. brother 
of the net. 

- At Westend, near Southampton, aged 47, 
the Rev, J, Essen. 


Mr. A. Cook.—Clergy Deceased. 


29, Mr. » 


{Dee. 


Aged 83, the Rev. John Gandy, M. A. 
Prebendary of Exeter, and for 56 years Vi- 
car of St. Andrew’s Plymouth, cum Bridock, 
Pancras, Sampford Spiney, Stonehouse, and 
— — Curesies. an was of 

idney e, Cambridge, B.A. 1762, 
M.A. 1708. "the following year he was 
weg, to the living of St. Andrew's by the 

ayor and Burgesses of Plymouth. In 
1777 he was elected Prebendary of Exeter. 

Lately. Aged 47, the Rev. Robert Gate- 
house, ie of North Cheriton, co. So- 
merset, and Stoke Charity, Hants. He was 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
— M.A. Feb. 4, 1802, and B.D. 

ay 9,1811. In 1809 he was presented 
to the Rectory of Cheriton by Mrs. Gate- 
house, and: in 1819 to that of Stoke by 
Ch. Ch. Oxon. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Roger Hall, Rector of 
Ellingham and Gavestone, Norfolk. In 1778 
he was presented to the Rectory of Gave- 
stone by W. Clayton, gent. and in 1785 to 
that of Ellingham by Lord Walden. 

At Killaloe, aged 80, the Rev. James 
Martin, upwards of 50 years Reader in Kil- 
laloe Cathedral. 

At Tarvin, Cheshire, the Rev. John Ol- 
dershaw, LL.D. many years Vicar of Tarvin, 
and an active Magistrate for the County of 
Chester. He was of St. Mary Hall, Ox 
ford, B.C. L. May 28, 1783. In 1795 he 
was presented to the Vi e of Ranworth, 
co. Norfolk, by the Bishop of Ely, and in- 
stituted to that of Tarvin Aug. 5, 1796, on 
the presentation of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Smallbroke, D. D. granted — in 1746, 
as Prebendary of Tarvin in the Cathedral of 
Lichfield. 

At Churcham, the Rev. Charles Palmer, 
M. A. Vicar of that place, with the Chapelry 
of Bulley annexed, and Perpetual Curate of 
Quidgeley. In 1817, through the patron- 
age of the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester, 
he was Vicar of St. Mary de Load, with the 
annexed Curacy of St. Catherine's, and Vicar 
of Trinity Church in that city; but these 
preferments he had resigned. The same 
patrons presented him in 1819 to the living 
of Churcham. To Quidgeley he was pre- 
sented before 1817 by t of Man- 
chester. 

Rev. William Radford, Rector of Lapford 
and Nymet Rowland, Devon. He was of 
Trinity College, Oxford, M. A. Oct. 10, 
1811 ; was presented to the Rectory of Lap- 
ford in 1799 by the Rev. A. Radford, and to 
that of Nymet in 1806 by the Rev. Wm. 
Radford. 

At Wincanton, Rev. Arundel Radford, 
son of the Rev. J. Radford, late Rector of 


rd. 

74, the Rev. Thomas Roberts, Vicar 
of Tottenham, and Rector of St. Peter's, 
Cornhill. He was presented to the living of 
St. Peter’s in 1797 oy the City; and in the 
following year, the and Chapter = 

t. 





1824.] 
> Ditaguueet him to that of Totten- 


P 70, + ere Joseph y += Vicar 

cum _ » 0. 
Worcester. He cae Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1779, M.A. 
1782. He was nted to the above living 
in 1816 by the King. 

In his 60th year, the Rev. John Warren, 
M.A. Rector of Taconelston, Norfolk, to 
which living he was presented in 1796 by 
Rev. Thomas Warren. 


—_}— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Vicinity. 


Oct, 22. The Right hon. Lady Anne Re- 
mington. She was the 7th child of Edward 
first Earl of Winterton, by Anne, hter 
of Thomas Lord Archer; was born March 
12, 1757. She married first, George Gor- 
don Brown, esq. and secondly, in 1806, T. 
Remington, M. D. 

40, Anne, wife of James Balaam, of 


Cl i 

Nov. 6. In Hi -street, the second dau. 
of the late Sir G. Cook, bart. of Wheatley, 
near Doncaster, who died June 2, 1823 (see 
vol, xcut. ii. p. 83) hy Frances-Jory Mid- 
dleton, sister of late Sir Wm. Middleton, of 
Belsay Castle, co. Northumberland, bart. 

Nov. 9. In London, aged 19, Harriet- 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Hugh Blaydes, esq. 
of Ranby Hall, Nottinghamshire. 

Nov. 15. At Chelsea, aged 76, George- 
Frederick Schoene, esq. 

Nov. 17. Aged 91, John Clarke, esq. of 
Church-street, Spital-fields. 

In Hatton-garden, aged 71, Daniel Elia- 


son, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Peckham, aged 56, Samuel 
West, esq. mang = ay Whitechapel. 

Of apoplexy, in her 58th year, the wife of 
William Pooley, esq. merchant, of Cannon- 
street, and second dau. of late Joseph 
Waugh, esq. many — an eminent mer- 
chant onDow, hill (see vol.xvin. p.623.) 

Nov. 19. At Walworth, of a ine, in 
his 20th year, Mr. James Janson Raw, el- 
dest son of Mr. Joseph Raw, of that place, 
and my ee merchant. 

At Holloway, aged 78, Jane M t, 
widow of Francis Menet, late of Broad. 
street, merchant. 

Nov. 20. The widow of the Rev. Henry 
Kaye Bonney, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Rector of King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire. 

Nov. 21. In Nottingham-place, aged 79, 
David Nicols, “y 

Nov. 22. At Highbury-place, Islington, 
aged 68, Stephen Holder, esq. 

Nov. 23. Aged 41, George Bodley, esq. 
Deputy Assistant-Commissary a Om oe 
_ _ Nov. 24. At Barnes-terrace, aged 72, Ri- 
chard Jeston Case, esq. 

Nov. 25, William Compson, esq. late of 


OsiTuary. 
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Frederick’s- , and youngest son of James 
Compson, oy odbc hteotaece. 

Nov. 26. ia Russell-square, Nathaniel 
Winter, esq. 

In Curzon-street, in his 51st year, Mr. 
William Coleman. 

Julia, wife of Mr. J. Martyr, of Dover- 
place, Kent-road. : 

John- William, eldest son of Dr. Golding. 

Nov. 28. Mr. James Curtis, oil and co- 
lour-man, a very old and respectable inbabit- 
ant of Fleet-street, aged 73. 

At Toubridge-place, New-road, aged 81, 
Mrs. Lydia Blackborow. 

At Downshire hill, Hampstead, aged 70, 
Thomas Mortimer, esq. formerly a gun-ma- 
ker, on hill. 

In his 60th year, Mr. James Davies, of 
Park-street, Islington. 

At Westbourn-green, aged 78, Dr. Ste- 
phen Pellet, sen. Licentiate of the College 
of Physicians. 

Dec. 1. Aged 57, James Walsh, esq. In- 
spector of Aliens at Gravesend, and Captain 
of the Flamer Custom-house ate 

Dec.4. Aged 19, Jane, wife of Captain 
Thomas Bose’ Inte of the 8th Hussars. 

Dec. 5. Dr. Alexander Peter Buchan, 
late of Percy-street, son of the author of the 
well-known work on Domestic Medicine, 
late senior physician of Westminster Hos- 
pital, &c. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 71, 
Thomas Smith, esq. 

Aged 14, John Francis, third son of Ste~ 
phen Howell Phillips, esq. of Norfolk-street. 

Dec. 8. Aged 60, William Overton, esq. 
of Mabledon-place. 

Dec. 10. At Hampton, aged 22, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Rev. Dr. Hemming. 

Dec. 12. Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
T.M. Alsager, esq. of Mecklenburgh-square. 

Jos. Wigg, esq. of ere See 72. 

At Clapham-common, the wife of W. H. 

srowder, esq. 

Aged 74, Mrs. Normansell, of Glouces- 
ter-street, Portman-square. 

Dec. 13. Aged 73, Augustin Sayer, esq. 
father of Dr. Sayer, of Harley-street. 7 

In Charlotte-street, Portland-place, aged 
77, Mrs. ay egy - 

Dec. 14. At Isli " 71, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Mr Thee Cato, wire- 
worker, of Holborn-hill. 

Dec. 15. William Ghrimes, esq. of Lud- 
gate-street, aged 82. 

In Sloane-street, after a lingering illness, 
aged 42, Dr. Samuel T. Bridger, late sur- 
geon in the Hon. E. I. C. service. 

Dec. 16. Aged 68, Anne, wife of Richard 
Cartwright, esq. of Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-square. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, of a brain fever, 
Edward, eldest son of late Edw. Horne, esq. 

In New Bridge-street, William Le Blanc, 
esq. an eminent solicitor. 


Dec.17. By a razor applied by himself, 
Mr. 
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Mr. He Sheed, b 

of Hempec, an r of Mr. Grifinhoof. 

He attended the ily of the Duke and 

Duchess of Clarence, at A and had been 

——o employed by the latter and the 
uchess of Saxe tens. 

Dec. 18. At Lambeth, William Rose 
Haworth, esq. 

In Baker-street, Frederica, wife of Capt. 
S. Hurd, farmerly in the Grenadier Guards, 
and dau. of late Lieut.-gen. Wm. Winyard. 

Dec.19. Win. Marmaduke Sellon, esq. 
of Harlsden-green, Middlesex, for many 

& most active and exemplary magis- 
trate of that county. 

Bevrorpsuire.—Lately. Aged 91, Mr. 
Richard Bedford, of Westoning. 

Dec. 9. Aged 21, at Cranfield Rectory, 
Caroline, youngest daughter of Edw. Hob- 
ton, esq. of Hope Hall, Lancashire. 

Berxsuire.— Sept. 24. At Hendred, aged 
66, Teresa, widow of T. P. Metcalfe, esq. 
of Barnborough. 

Sept. 29. At Newbury, Thomas Towns- 
end, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Newtown, near Hungerford, 
Fanny Anne, eldest daughter of Rev. C. B. 
Coxe, Rector of Avington and East Shefford. 

Oct. 28. At Sunningdale, aged 80, Mrs, 
Steuart. 

Nov. 19. At Binfield, aged 86, Pettus 
Harman, esq. 

Nov. 22. At Windsor, aged 75, Charles 
Knight, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Billingbere, aged 76, Fran- 
ces Neville Jalabert. She was only daughter 
of Rich. Neville Aldworth, of Stanlake, esq. 
hy Magdalen daugh. of Francis Callandrini, 
first Syndic of the Republic of Geneva, who 
died June 17, 1750, O. S.; and was sister of 

nt and second Lord Braybrooke. 
She was born June 23, 1749, and married 
at Mary-la-bonne in 1794 to Francis Jala- 
bert, of Crouchland, Sussex, esq. 

Nov. 27. At her father’s, Bridge-Vila, 
Maidenhead, aged 22, Anne-Dolly, wife of 
Bern. Brocas, esq. of Wokefield-house, 
Berks, and of Beaurepaire, Hants. 

Dec. 8. At his father’s, Purley, Berks, 
Thos. Canning, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Bar- 
rister. 

Cornwat..—-Nov. 16. Mr. Wm. Hart, 
of Coomb’s-head, in the parish of Stocke- 
climsland, Cornwall, aged 100 years. 

Densysnire.—WVov. 17. At Belper, Der- 
byshire, Joseph, brother of the Rev. Geo. 
Lee, of Hull, leaving a widow and several 
children. 

Dorsetsuire.—Lately. At Weymouth, 
aged 70, after a protracted illness, John 
Crouch, esq. of Codford St. Peter. 

Duruam.—Wov. 24. Wm. Clark, esq. of 
Killaby, near Darlington. He had gone in- 
to his grounds after dinner in good health, 
and was found deal on the road near his 
house, a short time after. 

_ At Durham, after a few hours illness, 





Os1ruary. 


[Deec. 
aged 88, Christopher Ehdon, formerly an 


eminent architect. 

Essex.—Wov. 7. At the house of John 
Hopkins, esq. Harwich, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Dr, Frost, of Hadleigh, Saf- 
folk. After an affliction of 15 years dura- 
tion, borne with exemplary resignation, the 
clothes of this unfortunate ledy caught fire, 
and she was so severely burned as to sur- 
vive only a few hours. 

Nov. 22. Aged 71, Robert Corner, esq. 
of Upton-place, near Stratford. 

Guoucestersuire.—Sept. 8. At the Spa, 
Gloucester, Robert Bramsby, infant son of 
Rev. Rob. Jermyn Cooper, M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Oct. 22. In Colle reen, Bristol, 

82, the widow of MrT. omas Dunbar. lil 

Hampsuire.—Lately. Suddenly, in the 
** Accommodation Van,” near the Green 
Post public-house, Hilsea, Capt. Castle, late 
‘of the East Kent Militia; and of Park-lane, 
Southsea. He left London the preceding 
night, where he had been a few days, and was 
in his usual state of health until the coach 
had arrived at the aforesaid place, when he 
leaned his head backward, and expired. The 
body was taken into the Green Post public- 
house, and a Coroner’s Inquest held. ft 
appeared that the deceased had for some years 
been subject to frequent and severe attacks 
in the head. Verdict—Died of 
Capt. Castle was a most worthy man. 

.7. Aged 26, after giving birth to 
a daughter, Louisa, wife of R. B. Freer, esq. 
of Gosport, and of the Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion; and dau. of late C. Wilmot, esq. of 
Lyncombe, Bath. ' 

Oct. 23. 95, after eight years of 
painful affliction, Walter, son of late Walter 
Godfrey, esq. of Lee, near Ro ; many 
years a respectable tradesman in Southampton. 
The deceased had served George II. in Ger- 
many, as a serjeant in the 15th reg. of Light 
Horse ; was discharged in consequence of a 
reduction in that regiment, after proving 
himself, during 14 years, a brave soldier. 

Nov. 8. At wood House, Elizabeth, 
widow of Count Dupont. 

Nov. 20. At Southampton, aged 44, of 
grief for the loss of her only son, whom she 
survived but three weeks, Sophia, relict of 
P. O. White, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Standbridge, near Romsey, 
Mr. Benj. Fifield, nephew of J. Fifield, esq. 

Hererorpsuire.— Dec. 2. ‘At the Moor, 
James Lloyd Harris, esq. barrister. 

Dec. 5. At Pengethley, near Ross, Tho. 
FarmerTurvile, esq. of Clifford’s Inn, London. 

Herts.—Nov. 18. At Totteridge Park, 
Capt. Edward Fiott, of the 7th Regiment of 
Native — Madras. 

Nov. 20. At Barnet, aged 54, Thomas 
Booth, many years S n there. 

Kent.—Wov. 18. Re Cale Hill, in his 
85th year, Henry Darel, esq. 





Lanca- 
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Lancasuine.—Lately. At the Hazles, Oct. 18. At Balham, G. P. Dorville, esq: 
near Prescot, second son of Jos. Nov.12. At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
Bitch, esq. M. P. W. Smith Buckley, esq. of St. Christopher's. 


Lincoinsutne—WVov. 22. At Mr. Key- 
worth’s, Linedin, the wife of Capt. J. Ter- 
Ti , of the Commisariat, Newfoundland. 

————— 14. At Then- 
ford, 76, fs. Ingram. 

Ce cdc’ I 14. At Little 
Benton, aged 41, Tho. Hanway Bigge, esq. 

Oxrorpsuire.—Sept. 80. At the house 
of her son-in-law, George Cobb, esq. Brough- 
ton Castle, the widow of J. Wheatley, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Banbury, in her 83d year, 
the relict of Edward King, esq. Bicester. 

Nov. 17. At Oxford, in her 83d year, 

, wife of Mr. Joy, sen. of Oxford. 

‘ov. 30. In his 20th year, Samuel, se- 
cond son of A. R. Sidebottom, esq. and Com- 
moner of Brazennose College. 

Surrors.—Sept. 14. Aged 59, John 
Gowing, gent. of Weston Market, and one 
of the Chief Constables of the Hundred of 
Blackbourn. 

Aged 20, Louisa, second dau. of Thomas 
Tiffin, esq. of Saham Hall, near Boxford. 

Sept. 15. Aged 75, John Toffin, of Ac- 
ton, gent. 

Sept. 18. In her 36th year, the wife of 
Rev. Charles Dewhirst, of Son. 

Sept. 23. Newman Sparrow, of Peacock 
Hall, in Little Cornard. 

49, Mr. Wm. Turner, of Columbine 
Hall, in Stownsland. 

“Oct. 21. In her 65th year, the relict of 
William Orford, gent. of Ips ich. 

Oct. 23. At the Hill a Abington, 
aged 68, Mr. B. Norden, late of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, Sudbury. 

Oct, 24. At Ipswich, aged 47, Thomas 
Tranter, gent. late of the Shropshire Militia. 

Oct. 10. At Ipswich, Anna, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Richard Porter. a 

At » at an advanced age, Mrs. Nor- 

* my ted of the late Dr. Norgate, of 
hfield. 

Surrey.— Sept. 26. At Chobham House, 
Charles Stanger Jerram, eldest son of Rev. 
Charles Jerram, Vicar of Chobham. 

Oct. 30. At Mite’ » the seat of 
Henry Hoare, esq. the infant daughter of 
George Matthew Hoare, esq. 

Sussex.—June 9. At Brighton, Jane, 
dau. of T. Atkins, esq. of Wal * 

Aug. 28. At Brighton, aged 75, the 
Hon. Frances Wall. 

. 80. At Winchelsea, aged 75, Ed- 


win Dawes, esq. 
Nov. 8. At Hastings, in his 47th year, 
Sir William Laurence Young, bart. He was 


eldest son of Sir William, second bart. by 
his first wife, Sarah, dau. of Charles Lau- 
rence, esq. On the 2ist of Dec. 1805, he 
married isa, 2d dau. of Wm. Tuffnell, 
esq. of Langiey, co. Essex, and had issue. 
On the death of his father, in Nov. 1811, 
he succeeded to the baronetcy. 


Wanwicxsuree.— Nev. 17. At Leami 


ing 

ton, 28, Sophia, daughter of Sir 
Pout hart oy wee Staffordshire, by 
Mary-Anne, dau. of the Hon. John Monck- 
ton, of Finesbade, co. Northampton, son of 
John first Viscount Galway. 

Elizabeth-Isabella, wife of the Rev. 
ton-Arden Bagot, of Pipe Hayes, end dan. 
of the Hon. and Rev. man. 

NVov. 20. At Clopton House, aged 75, 


John n b 

te ae 25. Edward P. Wal- 
ker, esq. of Balby, near ter. 

Aug. 26. At Wakefield House, near Don- 
caster, the lady of the Hon. E. Hawke, 
and daughter of Sir John Ramsden, bart. of 
Byrom. 


Aug. 27. At the Lodge, Mount-pleasant, 
Bradford, after a short illness, Richard 
Holmes, esq. os 

Aug. 31. Of apoplexy, Mr. Wm. Dyer, 
of Wakefield; a gentleman of ps 
of character and urbanit ome 

. 2. 85, Mr. Thomas Braim 
eame of Boston : ; 

Sept.4. Atan advanced age, the relict 
of Joseph Clarke, esq. of Barnsley. 

Sept. 7. Miss Catharine went 
of Ralph Creyke, esq. of Marton, near Bri 


lington. 

Sept. 18. At Brough Hall, aged 54, Ca- 
tharine Lady Lawson, wife of Sir Henry 
Maire Lawson, of ae Hall, bart. She 
was the only dau. of late | epee esq. 
of Worcester, and was married May 18, 1801, 

Sept.18. At Wentworth Castle, near 
Barnsley, aged 68, the widow of Henry Ver- 
non, esq. late of Hilton Park, Staffordshire, 
and mother of Thomas Frederick Vernon 
Wentworth, esq. of the former place. Her 
remains were interred in a family vault in 
Worsbrough church. 

Sept. 22. At Hi » Major Henry 
Bishop, Ist Provisi Battalion Militia, 
late of the 64th Regiment of Foot, deeply 


regretted. 

Oct.3. At Batley Carr, aged 79, Mrs. 
Sarah Greenwood, widow. Her death was 
occasioned by being severely burnt on the 
17th ult. 

Aged 85, Mr. Samuel Hopkinson, for- 
merly a worsted manufacturer, of Wakefield, 
father of the late Mr. John Hopkinson, at- 
torney-at-law, Dewsbury, and of Mr. William 
Hopkinson, su » Brighouse. 

auts Phil ip Parry, esq. of the Castle 
House, Denbigh. 

Nov. 2. At Pembroke, aged 72, Mrs. 
Ann Mansell, sister of the late Lord Bishop 
of Bristol. . 

Scorianp.—Lately. Mr. Mitchell, Ge- 
neral Inspector of the Parliamentary Roads 
in the Highlands of Scotland, whose zealous 
and honourable discharge of the a 

an 
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and laborious duties of his situation will be 
readily acknowledged -_— one who had 
has paid attention to t lic matters of 
Inverness, and the neighbouring counties. 

May ... At Aberdeen, Mary, widow of 
Mr. John Garden, and mother of Capt. 
Garden. ue ae 

Aug. 5. bert Cam » sq. survivi 
brother of the late Donald Campbell, - 
of Barbreck, in North Britain, and of the 
late Major-Gen. Charles Campbell, of the 
Cape. Had he continued on full pay, he 
would have been the senior officer in his 
Majesty’s service, since the decease of the 
Marquis of Drogheda. 

Aug. 14. At Dean Bank, Edinburgh, 
Capt. James Mathew. 

. 17. At Inverness, Sibella, relict of 
the late Rev. Murdoch M‘Iver, minister of 
Lochalsh. 

Aug. 20. Near Blair, in Atholl, Lieut.- 
col. Johnson, late of the 4th, or King’s 
own Regiment of Foot. 

. 29. At Edinburgh, in her 19th 

ear, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
illiam Cumming, esq. of Riga. 

. 6. At Edinburgh, Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Andrew Chatto, 
of Mainhouse. 

Sept. 29. At Barcohennock, George 
Douglas M‘Millan, esq. late of Kingston, 
Jamaica, 

Oct. ... While on a visit at the seat of 
Earl of Kinnoul, near Perth in Scotland, of 
a cold succeeded by fever, Miss Hammond, 
only daughter of Major-Gen. Sir Francis 
Thomas and of Lady Hammond, of Plumton, 
near Bury St. Edmund. 

Irnevanp. — Sept. 15. At Kilcarberry, 
Clondalkin, ae _ ys Cantrell — 
lips, esq. nephew to Lord Newport, Chan- 
clllor of iahed, and of > Seles the 
Ear! of Roden, 

Dec. 16. Thomas Bennett, esq. by the 
accidental explosion of his own fowlin 
piece in the vicinity of Templemore. He 
went out that morning to fowl, accompa- 
nied by a boy: two ae from home, - 
crossing a drain, he desired the boy to hand 
him the gun, with the muzzle foremost ; it 
went off, when its contents, consisting of 
duck-shot, entered Mr. B tt’s bowels, 
and lodged between the skin and flesh of his 
back. A blood-vessel was ruptured in- 
wardly by the shot, and he bled to death 
by seven o'clock in the evening. It was 
melancholy to hear him, while in the most 
dreadful agony, call for his wife (then at 
Killenaule on a visit with her brother), and 
bid farewell to all around him, 

Asroap.— Aug. 16. At Chiteau-Thierry, 
egad 67, H.C. de la Fontaine, t-grand- 
son to the celebrated Jean de la Fontaine, of 
whom he was the only remaining deseend- 
ant. He inherited the simplicity, without 
the genius, of his great ancestor; his life 
was retired, and his name was only disco- 





Os1Tuary. 





[Dee. 
vered at his ings annexed to a bank- 
bill, after his » which took place a few 


days before the annual féte held at Chiteau- 
Thierry, in memory of the poet. 

In the commune of Estadens, in the de- 
partment of Haut Caronne, at the advanced 
age of 124, Etienne Baque. 

In Paris, at a very advanced age, Sir Mi- 
chael Cromie, bart. 

1822, Sept. 27. At Wilet Medinet, a 
day’s journey from Sennaar, from whence 
he was proceeding in an attempt to pene- 
trate up to the source of the r Colittaid, 
Capt. R. J. Gordon, R. N. who had often 
distinguished himself during the late war. 
He was third son of Capt. Gordon, of Ever- 
ton, near Ba His death adds another 
victim to the melancholy list of those who 
have perished in the cause of African dis- 


covery. : 
1823, May 1. At Marietta, Ohio, aged 
87, General ufus Putnam, a distinguished 


Officer of the Revolution, and the Father 
of the Western Country. General La 
Fayette is now the only surviving Gene- 
ral Officer of the Regular Army of the 
United States which fought the battles of 
the Revolution. 

Octobea 9. At Ava, the capital of the 
Birman Empire, in India, aged 31, Geo 
Motham, youngest child of the late John 
and Mary Stockdale, Booksellers, Piccadilly. 

Nov. 5. At the Presidency, 21, Lieut. 
James Harvey, 1st Batalion 9th Reg. Bom- 
bay Inf. third son of late Mr, Wm. Harvey. 

Nov. 8, After a few hours illness, aged 74, 
Mr. Wm. Scripps, of Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, United Sates, and formerly of the 
City of London. 

1824, Jan. 17. In India, Geo. Martin 
Annesley, wer “ Hon. East India 
Com *s Service, and yo t son 
of reed Annesley, esq. of Re rs aig 

Jan. 21. On the coast of Africa, Thomas 
Stewart, youngest son of the Rev. William 
Buckle, Vicar of Pyrton, co. Oxon. ' 

April 14. Accidentally drowned in the 
night, when on a voyage from Savannah to 
New York, aged 32, John, eldest son of 
Capt. Cornelius Brady, of Hull. 

April is. At Bombay, aged 26, G. A. 
C. Hyde, esq. of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Lately At Madras, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Edward Wood, esq. Chief Secretary to 
the Government ;—the Hon. Sir Willing- 
ham Franklin ;—John Douglas White, esq. 
senior Member of the Medical Board ;— 
and Mr. Binny. 

On board his Bee's ship Owen Glen- 
dower, on his passage home from the coast 
of Africa, Thomas, femecet son of the Rev. 
George Thomson, Minister of Melrose. 

In Kingston, Jamaica, Colin Campbell, 
sen. esq. M.D. His generosity and huma- 
nity ever administered to the necessities of 
the afflicted and unfortunate, and his loss as 
a professional character will long be ee, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from November 24, to December 21, 1894. 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 362] 50 and 60358 
Males - 3731 bsao7 Males - 1917 3681 g 5 and 10 152 | 60 and 70 363 
Females - 2771 Females - 1764 10 and 20 166 | 70 and 80 276 


Whereof have died under two years old 1052 © 4 90 and 30 259| 80 and 90111 
F | 30 and 40 228 | 90 and 100 20 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 334 








AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Dec. 18. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. % d. s. d. s d. s d. s d. 
65 11 42 5 21 0 42 3 42 7 48 9 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Dec. 27, 55s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE. of SUGAR, Dec. 22, 30s. 1d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Dec, 21. 


re 6l. Os. to 6l. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 71. Os. to 12/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... Ol. Os. to O2. Os. | Kent.........cccscvseeee 44 158. to 81. Os. 
Vearling........000006 Ol. 08. 80 41. 158. | SusseX.erecereeeeree Ol” OS. to Ol. Os. 
Old ditto. ........ eee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.........00000 Sl. 15s. to Sl. 5s 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5l. 10s. Straw 2l. 2s. Clover 5/. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 10s. 
Straw 2/. 6s. Clover 6l. 2s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 
Beef .....ecerrerreereeeee 38 10d. to 48. 10d. | Lamb........0--sesee-eeee+ OS. Od. to O38. Od. 


Mutton . .......... eveee 48. 4d. to 58. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Dec, 27: 
Veal ....cc.cccsescescsees 55. 6d. to Gs. 4d. Beasts ......+.s200. 15217 Calves 88 
Pork ...seccccerseereeees 5S Od. to Gs. 4d. Sheepand Lambs11,770 Pigs 130 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 27, 28s. 6d. to 40s. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 44s. 6d. Yellow Russia 38s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Carats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companiss (between the 25th of Nov. and 25th of December, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Rave (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Cawats. Trent and Mersey, 751. ; price 2,200/—Loughborough, 1971. ; price 4,600/.— 
Coventry, 441. and bonus; price 1,300/.—Oxford, short shares, 32i. bonus; price 
8501, ‘Junction, 10/. and bonus; price 290/.—Old Union,~4/.; price 103/.— 
Neath, 15l.; price 400/.—Swansea, 11/.; price 250/.—Monmouthshire, 101. ; price 2451. 
—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 8l.; price 175.—Stafford and Worcestershire, 40. ; price 
960l.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s.; price 350l.—Worcester and Birmingham, 1/. 10$.; price 
56l.—Shropshire, 8/.; price 175l.—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price 102/.—Rochdale, 41.; price 
140/.—Barnesley, 12/.; price 330/.—Lancaster, 1/.; price 45/—Kennet and Avon, 11.; 
price 291.—Basingstoke, price 15/.—Wilts and Berks, price 7/.—Grand Surrey, 2. ; price 
55—Regent’s, price 59l.—Docxs. West India, 10/.; price 234/.—London, 41. 10s. ; 
price 110—Water Works. East London, 5/. 10s.; price 1271—West Middlesex, 2/. 
10s.; price 654.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 68/.—Fire ano Lire Insurance Compa- 
NIES, al Exchange, 10/.; price 3151—Globe, 7/.; price 183/.—Imperial 5/.; price 
1301.—Atlas, 9s.; price 9l.—Hope, 6s.; price 6l.—Guardian, price 20/.—Rock, 2s. ; 
price 51.—Gas Licut Companies. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 731.— Imperial, 40/. 
paid, dividend 2i. 8s.; price 56l.—Pheenix, 22. paid; price 14/. prem.—London Institu- 
tion, original Shares, price 311, — 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From November 27, to December 26, 1824, both inclusive. 























































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 te , 44 8a) : | 
.3/}8-3! 2 |€ . |\Barom. ; 3-2) ¢ 1S | Barom. 
a 38 8 2 Slim pts. Weather. 2 § 3 ro Slim. pes, Weather. 
A= =| @ =Z oe =a 
Nov. ° ° ° ° oO o 
27 | 39 | 43 | 40 || 30, 81 jcloudy 46 | 50} 47 || 30, 81)\fair 
28 | 50 | 54 | 52 » 65\cloudy 47 | 47 | 46 » 45\cloud 
29 | 50 | 50 | 42 » 30/fair 46 | 49 | 47 » 42\cloudy 
30 | 46 | 54 | 50 » 33\rain 47 | 49 | 49 » 02/fair 
D.i | 40 | 41 | 33 > 44/|fair 44 | 43 | 37 || 29, 95/fair 
2 | 32 | 43 | 40 > 55/rain 37 | 43 | 43 || 30, 07/rain 
3 | 36 | 40 | 35 > 57/fair 43 | 49 | 49 » 17\cloudy 
4 | 35 | 39 | 42 » 40\cloudy 49 | 51 | 49 » 09! fair 
5 | 37 | 41 | 32 » 73\cloudy 51 | 47 | 35 || 29, 47\stormy 
6} 30| 40/43 || , 65\fair 45 | 5t| 50 || , s9lrain 
7 | 38 | 42 | 37 » 55\fair 50 | 51 | 35 || 28, 90 stormy 
8 | 38 | 45 | 42 » 85\cloudy 32 | 87} 33 || 29, 94 fair 
9 | 42 | 43 | 35 » 70\cloudy 43 | 45 | 42 » 60 stormy 
10} 3@ | 88 | 30 || , OS\fair 47|55| 55 ||  , 55'cloudy 
11} 40/45/46) 5 15/cloudy 40 | 44 40 » 96 fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 29, to December 28, 1824, both inclusive. 
é ata éalélia i , 4 gi Ex. Bills, | Ex. Bills 
E32 1581] REISS CSE] & (El aed por fas 4a 
Baa) & &§ Rzeizg 23 ; &| at 2d. per | at 14d. 
Ole] = 3 B42] pb 
Zz be ° BS o + = |O< ay. |per Day. 
29 230 ‘944 3395 49 1003 10847% | 56 pm. |5754 pm. 
1/2305| 944 943 5 1003 108 3 2874/99 pm. 55 56 pm.|54 56pm. 
2/231 1944 4.944 1004/1083 3 —— (98 pm 54 56 pm./54 56pm. 
3/230$.94% $95 1003/108473 92 pm.|——| —-———-|55 56 pm. 
gerd 1004 Tie Iss 86 pmloesepe. 
-_ 4, vo pm.| ° 
7/2319 944 i, 1003 — 5866 sm. 
si—|944 Z| i101 | ——'97 pm.|94$ [53 52 pm.|5254 pm. 
ay Fe a NN a i MBs 
231 94g ¥ |1003) ——'96 pm.|——_ 53 pm. [5452 
| f pm 
231 \94g 7 01 —— 96 pm. 5452 pm. 
94 1014 —— 96 pm.|——} 53 pm. [53 54pm. 
2304\94§ 7 1014 225 -—, -—— 5255 pm. 
230$/94% 1019, ——'96 pm.|\94§ |— 58 55 pm. 
2304/94§ 5] j101§;-—— —— 95 pm.|——-| 65 52 pm. 
2304/95 4 j201g}-——— pro pm. 53 55 pm.|/55 53 pm. 
94 1014 ps 54 pm. |53 55pm. 
Hol. |— 
230 |95 4 101 —— 80 pm.|— 53 48 pm. 
ae 1003 ——|92 pm.|——|52 54 pm./4955 pm. 
eer F ——95 pm.|——|54 56 pm.}53 56 pm. 
o 
Hol. ! . 
Hol. — —— 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. ° 
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Embellished with Views of Ine Hitt Cuaret, and of the Toms of Br, Porrzus, 
Sundridge, Kent; Representations of Lams Row, Chester; and an 
Ancient Monument at Nutfield, Surrey. 





Myddelton House, 
Mr. Ursan, a Neo. 13. 
N that pleasing little work, ‘* The 
Ambulator,” is the following juadi- 
cious observation : 


*¢ In the ee of Fulham, Mid- 
dlesex, lie entom many of the Prelates 
who have filled the see of 
Restoration ; and whose aes must — 
respect in every bosom which holds dear the 
renown of the good and learned.” 


The above work then records the 
names of the Bishops in the order in 
which their tombs are placed, com- 
mencing with that of Bishop Lowth, 
next the vestry, who died in 1787; 
Terrick, 1777; Randolph, 1813 ; Gib- 
son, 1748 ; Sherlock, 1761 ; Compton, 
1713; Hayter, 1762; Robinson, 1723. 
Bishop Henchman, who died in 1675, 
is interred in the South aile of the 
Church ; the inscription is covered by 
pews. For the inscriptions on the 
tombs of the Bishops, see Lysons's 
** Environs of London,” and Faulk- 
ner's “ History of Fulham.” 

A tablet is affixed to the South wall 
within the Church, with the following 
inscription : 

‘In memory of the Right Reverend 
Beilby once ie D. ee Bee of Lon- 
don, and Dean of His Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal. He died on the 13th of May, 1809, 
aged 78 years.” 

This inscription seems deficient in 
not stating where this eminently good 
and pious prelate was buried. He was 
interred in a vault in the Church-yard 
of Sundridge or Sundrish, in Kent, in 
which parish he founded a Chapel of 
Ease, at Ide-Hill, a small hamlet 
about two miles South of the parish 
Church. The Chapel and house for 
the minister a built - stone, in a 
very neat an r style, and com- 
mand one of the boest ‘pongutte that 
ean be imagined. The whole vale of 
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on since the 





Tonbridge lies beneath; and on each 
side the eye ranges over a most luxu- 
riant landscape, exhibiting the wiid 
profusion of nature heightened by all 
the charms of a rich and varied culti- 
vation. The Chapel was consecrated 
by the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, June.12, 1807. This noble be- 
nefaction of Bishop Porteus is fully re- 
corded in Gent. Mag. vol. uxxvit. i. 
p- 580, ii. p. 657; vol. Lxxtx. i. 485; 
and Dean Hodgson’s ‘* Life of Bishop 
Porteus,” p. 220. 

The present minister is the Rev. 
Matthew Bloxham, M.A. of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, who is the first 
incumbent. 

A correct view of the Chapel, with 
a representation of the Tomb in Sund- 
ridge Church-yard, cannot fail of prov- 
ing acceptable to your readers. (See 
the Plate.) ‘The inscription on the 
Tomb is as follows : 


**In a vault below are deposited the 
earthly remains of Beilby Porteus, D. D. 
late Bishop of London, He died May 13, 
1809, 78 years. Also, of Margaret 
Porteus his wife, who died March 20, 1815, 
aged 74 years.” 

Yew and Cypress trees are planted 
on the North. East, and Sourht sides 
of the Bishop’s tomb, and it is open 
on the West only. 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 


]* there be any tenet of Popery 
which its abettors, with the illus- 
trious exceptions of Leander Van Ess, 
Gessner, Wittmar, and some others in 
Germany, are more anxious to uphold 
than another, at this day, it is the vir- 
tual denial of the Holy Scriptures to 
the great mass of the population, and 
above all, to schools and other places 
of instruction, in defiance and con- 
tempt not only of the avowed senti- 

ments 


H. C, B. 





Bs. 


ments and conduct of almost all other 
professing Christians around them, but 
even of St. Paul's observation in praise 
of Timothy. (2 Tim. iii. 15.) 

Each of the above-mentioned three 
Roman Catholic Clergymen, the for- 
mer at Marpurg, now at Darmstadt— 
the second at Munich, t.ow ia Russia— 
and the latter at Ratisbon—has lately 
prepared and published a German 
translation of the New ‘Testament, for 
which they have all had episcopal but 
none of them papal authority. With 
the assistance of an hundred or more 
of their brethren, they have distributed 
each their own translation, differing 
very little from each other, and that 
for the most part verbally; the first of 
these to the astonishing number of 
450,000 copies, the second 80,000, 
and the third 70,000 copies. 

Dr. Van Ess, in his correspondence 
of last year, stated that above 200 boys 
attending the Latin School at Darm- 
stadt, and journeymen mechanics and 
soldiers, had solicitously applied to him 
for copies, which he sold and gave 
amongst them; that this brought 
crowds to his house, so that some- 
times there were 200 or 300 men 
round his doors, mostly Catholics. He 
represented this fact to the Minister of 

ar, which excited great joy among 
the soldiers, and many officers after- 
wards purchased them. The Minis- 
ter expressed his wish, that not merely 
the regular troops, but also the militia 
should partake of them; and the su- 
perior officers observed, that those 
only were brave and faithful soldiers 
who were under the influence of true 
religion, and every one is now required 
to produce his copy as he would his 
cartridge-box. He transmitted many 
Lutheran Bibles and Testaments for the 
use of prisoners in the Houses of Cor- 
rection, where there was a great call 
for them. During the year 1823 alone 
he had distributed 30,000 copies ; he 
adds, ‘‘the Secretary of the Minister 
of War, who takes great delight in 
this business, observed to him that 
3000 Testaments deposited by him in 
the office of that department, would 
be far from sufficient.” The Minister 


of War of the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
issued circular orders to the command- 
ing officers for regulating this general 
distribution, giving preference to the 
Catholic soldiers, and next to the Pro- 
testants, and 2056 copies were imme- 
diately distributed gratis. 





Circulation of the Scriptures. 
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Immense editions are printed and - 
circulated in Russia, under the imme- 
diate patronage of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, in several dialects of his exten- 
sive nations, in which he has not for- 
gotten those who are suffering banish- 
ment in Siberia.—The Patriarchs and 
Bishops of the Russian Greek Church 
have always lent a willing hand to this 
great work, at which we cannot be 
surprised, as their whole institution 
has differed more in liberal toleration 
of sentiment and discipline from the 
Roman Church, than in its general 
formule. It is a pleasing part to an- 
nounce, that by these distributions 
among the Tschuwassians, Tschere- 
missians, and Mordwinians, the New 
Testament has been read in their own 
languages, and several have been 
brought to the profession of Chris- 
tianity; and 1310 rubles were received 
from the heathen Calmucks in the 
Government of Astracan. Towards 
this amount many of their chief men 
and elders, as also the wives and 
daughters of their tribes, added their 
donations. 

A similar spirit of religious zeal per- 
vades Germany, and seconds the ef- 
ferts and the sanction of the govern- 
ing Princes. In France their editions 
amounted together last year to 70,000 
copies; and the Turkish Bible from 
the MS version of Hali Bey, had 
then proceeded as far as the second 
book of Samuel; and the New Testa- 
ment of the same version had been 
carefully revised by Professor Keiffer 
of Paris. A. H. 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, Dec. 11. 
[\ answer to your Correspondent 

R. I. p. 290, who “‘ wishes to ob- 
tain information respecting the Pas- 
kerville family, and how related to 
William the Con ueror?” I take leave 
to offer the following genealogical 
sketch, as reported by Ordericus Vi- 
talis, the Monk of Jumieges, and 
other authorities. 

N. daughter to Richard Fitz-Gilbert 
de Clare, Lord of Tonebridge (grand- 
son of Geoffrey, one of the two bas- 
tard sons of Richard I. Duke of Nor- 
mandy, from whom descended the 
houses of d’Eu-Soissons and de Clare), 
married Baldericus Teutonicus, or 
Baudry, surnamed the Teuton, who, 
with Wigarius his brother, had 
into the service of Duke Richard,— 
‘qui cum Wigerio fratre suo in Nor- 

manniam 
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manniam venerunt Richardo duce ser- 
vire.”’ 

Certain modern genealogists pretend 
to deduce the origin of these brothers, 
in the male line, from Charlemaign, 
through a son of the house of Lor- 
rain; but, inasmuch as it has been 
proved by Le Febvre, and other cor- 
rect historians, that the family of Lor- 
rain is not descended in the male line 
from that Emperor, the above pre- 
tension falls to the ground. By the 
daughter, as aforesaid, of Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert.de Clare, and of Rose 
his wife, daughter to Walter Earl of 
Buckingham, Balderic had issue, be- 
sides six daughters, as many sons, who 
all of them became founders of the 
same number of potent dynasties ; viz. 
Nicholas, the eldest, Lord de Bacque- 
ville, or Baskerville; 2d, Fulco d’Al- 
neto, Vicomte de Vernon-sur-Seine ; 
3d, Robert de Courcy, and, 4th, Ri- 
chard de Neuville, from whom the 
noble lines of de Courcy and de Ne- 
ville; 5th, Baudry de Baugency, fa- 
ther of Landry, whom the genealo- 
gist André Duchesne confounds, I ap- 

rehend, with Beraud, author of the 

ires de Beaujeu ; and 6th, Wigerius 
Apuliensis, so called from having ac- 
companied Boemond, Duke of Apu- 
lia, on the first Crusade, anno 1096. 

William the Conqueror mainly con- 
tributed to advance the fortunes of 
Balderic’s sons; as we are emphati- 
cally told by Ordericus :—* Hi nimi- 
rum sub Duce Willielmo magna stre- 
nuitate viguerunt, multisque divitiis et 
honoribus ab eo ditati fuerunt, et ha- 
redibus suis amplas possessiones in 
Normannia dimiserunt, &c.” 

Nicholas de Bascheritevilla espoused 
the second daughter of Herfastus, sis- 
ter to Osbern, father of the renowned 
William Fitz-Osbern, Earl of Here- 
ford, founder of Clifford Castle; but 
from whom the family that bears the 
latter name is not descended. Gon- 
nora, Duchess of Normandy, consort 
of Duke Richard I. and grandmother 
to William the Conqueror, being the 
sister of Herfastus, was of course the 
Lady de Baskerville’s aunt; conse- 
quently, King William and the son 
of Nicholas—William de Baskerville 
—were second cousins. This William 
was surnamed Martel, Lord of Bac- 
queville, and those of his descendants 
in Normandy, the same. From ano- 
ther of his brothers sprung the family 
of St. Martin. 
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In the year 1133, William Martel 
Lord of Bacqueville, granted to the 
Abbey de Tyron, by and with the 
consent of Alberie or Albreda his 
wife, Eudo his brother, and Geoffrey 
and Roger his sons, all his right and 
title to the Priory of St. Mary de Bac- 

ueville. It is not known which of 
illiam's sons continued the line of 
Martel de Bacqueville, in France; and 
in their usual way, the writers of that 
country affect ignorance, or they are 
so in reality, —— the name of 
the founder and his posterity, of the 
English line of de Baskerville. 

As to the circumstance R. J. alludes 
to, of the Baskerville who first settled 
in England being called William the 
Conqueror’s nephew, we have to ob- 
serve that the nepos was a degree of 
relationship used sometimes very inde- 
finitely. — Ses neveux in the French 
idiom means not only nephews, but 
grand-children, posterity; and of the 
Conqueror himself, it is observed that 
he called Alan Fergeant, Count of Bri- 
tanny, his nephew, though not other- 
wise related to him than as his son- 
in-law. In fine, the arms of Matel de 
Bacqueville are, d’Or, & trois marteaux 
(small hammers) de Gueules. 

Yours, &c. 
Herve’ pz Montmorency, Col 


Mr. Urban, Exeter, Dec. 2. 
gg Correspondent W. H. in 
his Notes on Dibdin’s Library 
Companion (Mag. for Nov. p.396), ex- 
resses some surprise that Clarendon’s 
ist. of Charles II. should have pro- 
cured such a high price at the late Sir 
Mark Sykes’s Sale. and says, What 
could induce Mr. Thorpe to give 14l. 
for what is called Lord Clarendon’s 
History, &c. 2 vols. 4t0? For my own 
rt, i confess, from the account I 
con read of its rarity, it would have 
excited no surprise to me, had it pro- 
duced more than double that amount. 
The history of this book, your writer 
proceeds to tell us, is in the Royal In- 
stitution, borrowed from the Euro- 
pean Magazine: but as many of your 
readers may not have convenient ac- 
cess to these resources, allow me to 
communicate a brief information on 
the subject. 

This publication is a suppressed 
book, and its rarity is particularly no- 
ticed by Chalmers in Biog. Dict. under 
the article of Shebbeare ; and all books 
of this description, whether good or 

bad 
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bad, as to their quality or merit, are 
uniformly very scarce, and commonly 
advance in price as they advance in 
age; also extravagant sums are often 
given for them, aad the rage for them 
seems unabated. 

Mr. Pearson's copy was sold, 1788, 
for 1. 11s. Gd.; but after the expiration 
of 16 years, it more than trebled that 

rice; for we find in 1804, at a sale of 

Ir. Edwards, it sold for 5/. 15s. 6d.; 
since which period 20 years having 
elapsed, what price might not have 
been expected for it now? for many 
rare volumes of less curiosity and inte- 
rest have recently obtained more than 
20 times, and some an hundred times, 
their former prices *. 

This curious work was edited by 
Dr. Shebbeare, but never published.— 
The following manuscript note is from 
the copy belonging to the late Isaac 
Reed, esq. : 

‘This is the edition of Clarendon’s Life 
of Charles the Second, printed by Dr. Sheb- 
beare, the sale of which was restrained by 
an injunction of the Court of Chancery, 
obtained by the Dutchess of Queensbury, 
in consequence whereof the whole impres- 
sion (except a few copies) were destroyed. 
The Tory introduction was never printed in 
any other form.” 


Yours, &. SuHtrtey Wooimer. 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 4. 


HE career of the late Mr. Faunt- 
leroy and its fatal termination, 

has interested perhaps millions in 
these kingdoms. The moralist may 
have pitied his aberration from the 
rule of right, the divine may have la- 
mented his fall when under tempta- 
tion, and not a few may have deemed 
his punishment too severe for the of- 
fence. Generally speaking, our laws 
are excellent. They are not written 
in sand, to be defaced by every wind, 
neither are they drawn in blood, to 
follow the caprices of an arbitrary ty- 
rant. Still we are not to expect per- 





* Upwards of 20 years since a fine copy 
of **Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie” 
was marked three pence at Mr. Murch’s shop, 
Barnstaple, and fora long time no purchaser 
could be found ; at last it fell into my hands 
at that price. Soon after that period, Mr. 
T. Payne, Mews-gate, priced a copy in 
his Catalogue at fwvo guineas, and at the 
Duke of Roxburgh’s sale, ove sold for 16. 
5s. Gd. 


fection in an imperfect world; and 
good as our laws are, they must par- 
take of the nature of their origin. The 
nearer they are made to approach the 
Divine Law, the less of error indeed 
will be found in them. 

Montesquieu. has observed, that 
however ‘the spirit of commerce 
unites nations, it does not in the same 
manner unite individuals. We see 
that in countries where the people 
move only by the spirit of commerce, 
they make a traffic of all the humane, 
all the moral virtues; the smallest 
dues of humanity are there to be ob- 
tained only for money.” In this cov»- 
try, and im private lite, the truth of 
this assertion may be denied; for a 
more humane character exists not 
than that of the English merchant. 
His readiness to aid public charities, 
and to help private distresses, is a proof 
of this. But the spirit and essence of 
the ingenious Frenchtnan’s proposi- 
tion seems to attach to some of our 
laws, and particularly to that which 
ordains death for forgery. Ours is a 
great commercial nation, where pro- 

rty must be protected, it being the 
fife. lood of the system. Still this end 
might be obtained, aps in a milder 
manner than what is now in use. Ba- 
nishment for life might be a punish- 
ment sufficiently severe, especially to 
that class of society to which Mr. 
Fauntleroy belonged. This mode 
might be safely adopted by us, since 
we are become so populous that colo- 
nization would strengthen rather than 
enfeeble our national powers. 

The true intent of law is not the 
punishment but the prevention of 
crime. This effect might be produced 
more readily, by placing criminals in 
deserved disgrace for life, than by Faery 
ting them out of existence. d 
men can tell no tales, neither can they 
give any examples. A difference of 
crime also should be followed by a va- 
riety in punishment. Philosophy would 
deem it an abuse to punish the crime 
of a Fauntleroy in the same manner as 
that of a Thurtell. Some seeming va- 
riation there may be in the present 
mode of executing for forgery and 
murder, but none in reality. A 
speedier execution of a sentence is 
often a greater mercy. Dissection of 
a dead criminal is indeed very useful 
and necessary to ensure the health of 
his living countrymen. The quantum 

o 
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of punishment, however, attending 
this order of the law, seems in many 
instances to fall, not on the offending 
and unfeeling individuals, but on his 
innocent relatives. 

It is stated that the Roman Empe- 
ror Alexander, the successor of the 
vile and effeminate Heliogabalus, “ ba- 
nished one of his secretaries for forg- 
ing a bill in his council, and eaused 
the sinews of his fingers to be cut 
through, that he might never be able 
to write after.” A sight of blood in 
public executions is very properly dis- 
tasteful to Englishmen. The _ is 
therefore an instrument preferable to 
the wheel or guillotine. But in the 
amputation of the fingers, no more 
blood would be drawn than in the 
mildest form of punishing with the 
military cat. Such mode of punish- 
ment for forgery (amputation) would 
justly designate the offender, and pre- 
vent in him a recurrence of the of- 
fence. 

The humble individual who has 
thus presumed to address you, Mr 
Urban, is not such a knight-errant as 
to suppose his feeble sentiments may 
lead to an effectual improvement of 
our legislation in any one point. He 
knows, however, that in this happy 
country, opinion is free to every one. 
He is aware also, that under our en- 
viable Constitution, popular opinion, 
when temperately expressed, is attend- 
ed to by our rulers. Under such cir- 
cumstances, _he ne See is no 
impropriety In giving publicity to sen- 
rat cached ty » Sem wr Bn of a 
fellow creature. They may be taken 
up by some more able advocate, and 
may lead to a further consideration of 
the subject. In this he would much 
rejoice; for he is free to confess, that 
in his humble opinion he, and he 
only, ‘‘ who sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” 


Yours, &c. SoMERTON. 


Mr. Ursay, Dec. 10, 


I WAS reminded by the account of 

the two ancient Longo-bardick 
Monuments lately found at Mickle- 
ham in Surrey, described in p. 240, of 
one nearly coeval at Nutfield Church 
in the same county. The annexed re- 

resentation of it is from Mr. Bray’s 

istory of Surrey, vol. II. p.276. The 
inscription runs as follows: 





Longo-bardic Monument at Nutfield, Surrey. 581 


Sire Thomas de Roldham : gist : ici : 
Deu : de sa : alme : eyt : merci. 

Or, in English : 

Sir Thomas de Roldham lies here ; 

God on his soul have mercy. 

The stone is broken ; and one piece 
containing part of the name is fixed in 
the pavement near it. 

Yours, &c. 
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Mr.Ursan, Burton-street, Dec. 15. 
AS your useful Repository is the ve- 
hicle of frequent enquiry as well 
as information, I am induced to claim 
its friendly aid in appealing to the pub- 
lick respecting the late William Alex- 
ander, of the British Museum, and the 
collections of sketches, &c. he made 
of the Crosses in Great Britain. Hav- 
ing lately purchased above 100 of these 
drawings and sketches, with numerous 
memoranda on the subject, Iam in 
hopes of obtaining more of his mate- 
rials, or collateral elucidations. I know 
that he had devoted much time and at- 
tention to the enquiry, had visited se- 
veral places expressly to make sketches, 
had the assistance and co-operation of 
the late Mr. Lowry in delineating those 
at Waltham, Northampton, Gedding- 
ton, &c. and had issued a prospectus 
announcing the publication of a large 
folio volume, illustrative of the various 
species of Crosses. Although some 
rawings, I believe, were finished for 
his publication, I am not aware that 
any plates were engraved. 

A quarto volume of his memoranda 
in a parchment cover, connected with 
his folio volume of Sketches, is miss- 
ing ; and this I should be glad to ob- 
tain. Iam also anxious to secure co- 

ies of any letters he wrote on the sub- 
jects or hints or information relating 
to Crosses generally or particularly. 
Communications of these, or of 
sketches of crosses, or conduits, will 
be esteemed particular favours. 

Associating as I did for many years 
with the late amiable and estimable 
Mr. Alexander, —often discoursing 
with him on the subject, and partici- 
pating with him in his amusements 
and anticipations, I feel all my dor- 
mant friendship, my unfeigned regard 
for his worth, my devotion to his in- 
terest, and admiration for his talents 
and character, again revived and ar- 
dent. I am therefore strongly impell- 
ed to carry into effect a scheme on 
which he had meditated for years; 
and towards the perfecting of which 
he had devoted much time and money. 
With the collections before me, and 
the experience of nearly 25 years, the 
task which he contemplated as her- 
culean and appalling, would be to me 
comparatively easy. It would be my 
aim to render such a publication ele- 
gant, original, and creditable to the 
name of the first projector, convinced 
that I should thereby secure credit to 
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myself, and also confer some share of 
fame on the artists employed in its 
execution. 

Mr. A. had proposed to publish this 
work in 12 folio numbers, at one gui- 
nea each, and to include 72 engravings 
in the volume. I am rather inclined 
to print it in 4to, to give about 100 
subjects in copper-plate and wood, and 
to issue it at about six guineas, small 
4to, and 10 guineas large paper, 4to. 
Gentlemen desirous of promoting such 
a work on these terms, will probably 
communicate with me; and f can as- 
sure them that the volume will be 
limited to a certain number of impres- 
sions, and thus rendered, like my vo- 
lume on Fonthill, a valuable property 
to the original subscribers. A copy of 
the latter work has recently sold at a 
public sale for 2/. 5s. subscribed for 
at 1 guinea. 

It is a duty to my old friends and to 
my own character, to state that it is 
not my intention to commence the 
work on Crosses till my ‘‘Chronolo- 
gical Volume on Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture,” and also the Dictionary of 
Ancient Architecture, are both finish- 
ed. The “ History of Bath Abbey 
Church,” and third volume of “* Beau- 
ties of Wiltshire,” both long due to 
the public, are now nearly reprinted, 
after having been once destroyed by 
fire. My volume on Wells Cathedral 
is just finished. J. Britton. 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 10. 
i your Correspondent A.C. had 
defended the recent alterations of 
Lichfield Cathedral with half the zeal 
with which he has extolled the excel- 
lence of plaster, which, by his remark 
on one of the mullions of the West 
window, he seems to insinuate is pre- 
ferable to stone, I should not again 
have troubled you with a line on the 
subject of these repairs, which surely 
can be commended only by those who 
sanctioned them. I too well know 
what has been done within the last 
thirty years in the interior of Lich- 
field Cathedral ; and I also know how 
to appreciate A. C.’s favourite compo- 
sition, when used judiciously on the 
inside of a building; and looking a 
little beyond Lichfield for an exam- 
le, I can inform him that the Choir 
a of York Minster is an admira- 
ble and a Jasting monument of the 
beauty and durability of plaster. _ 
I certainly do not know how this ad- 
mirable 
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mirable Cement may brave the seasons 
at Lichfield, but of this I am certain, 
that the atmosphere of London is so 
little favourable to the composition, 
that the name of its maker, brief as 
it is, often appears without one or two 
of its letters. 

As I am not in the habit of consult- 
ing servants on matters of taste in ar- 
chitecture, it will no longer be won- 
dered at that I did not obtain certain 
scraps of information which A.C. has 
proved would have been unessential 
to my purpose. On better authority I 
will inform him that the experiment 
of casing a tower with plaster was 
tried some years ago at Durham, and 
relinquished, for reasons which should 
have been well considered at Lichfield 
before it was determined to demolish 
all that remained of the stone orna- 
ments, which had been executed up- 
wards of five centuries, and su ay 
their room with a material which is 
applauded for lasting “‘ thirty years !” 

lithfield Hall was re-edihed in imi- 
tation of stone nearly twenty years ago 
by its present noble owner, and with 
the good taste by which Lord Bagot 
is so eminently distinguished, his Lord- 
ship has scrupulously avoided the in- 
troduction of minute ornaments and 
mouldings on the exterior, well know- 
ing that such decorations in plaster 
speedily yield to time: but all the or- 
namental features in the front of Lich- 
field Cathedral are of this humble ma- 
terial, and, as I have already said, 
are coarse specimens of plaster-work. 

Eaton Hall, the magnificent seat of 
Earl Grosvenor, is built of stone and 
plaster; the former material is applied 
to the exterior, and the latter to the 
interior without exception. Both 
without and within, this vast and im- 
posing fabric is of the most splendid 
**Gothic”’ architecture imaginable. 
The ornaments possess high delicacy 
and beauty, and there can be no more 
doubt of the durability of the compo- 
sition than of the masonry. 

I have now, I think, given suffi- 
cient proof that I am no enemy to 
plaster, when it is judiciously employ- 
ed; but A.C. has too hastily con- 
cluded that I dwell with perfect ad- 
miration on the interior of his Cathe- 
dral.- I repeat, that I have often con- 
templated with delight the charmingly 
proportioned ailes, the beautifully en- 
riched windows, the nobly groined 
roof, the gracefully turned arches, and 
their exquisitely. carved ornaments. 
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Some of these features may have been 
py scraped, white-washed, and 
mended with plaster, but they are no 
more indebted for their beauty and 
magnificence to the taste and judg- 
ment of a modern architect, than the 
nation is obliged to the scientific Mr. 
Gayfere for the design of King Henry 
Vilth's Chapel. e Choir of Lich- 
field Cathedral has throughout been 
deformed and defaced ; and the altar 
in particular removed and destroyed by 
the profane hand of James Wyatt. 
This is an irretrievable injury; and 
the glazed or plastered arches are not 
likely soon to be relieved of their de- 
filements. Such tasteless havoc as 
this in a Cathedral, is worse than the 
barbarous injuries of the Puritans who 
mutilated without mercy whatever they 
touched; but Mr. Wyatt left not a 
trace behind of whatever he deemed 
unsightly. 

But why, let me ask A.C. do you 
make use of stone in the repairs of the 
Eastern part of your Church, if you 
can obtain a better material? Why 
crop and curtail the pinnacles of their 
fair proportions and beauty, that you 
may go to the expence of stone in re- 
placing these ornaments, when you 
can have plaster pinnacles in all their 
ancient beauty at a smaller cost? 

Ican adduce no better proof than 
this, that stone is preferred to plaster 
even at Lichfield, and that economy 
and expedition decides in favour of 
the latter whenever it is made use of. 

But the slow and substantial pro- 
cess of the repairs at York is, after all, 
what should be recommended to imi- 
tation. Only such arches, stones, or- 
naments, and figures, as were irre- 
trievably decayed, were removed and 
replaced by new ones. The repair of 
the West front of that noble pile was 
the work of many years, and the mo- 
dern parts having been stained, the 
colour of the facade is now uniform, 
and no less perfect than when left by 
Archbishop William de Melton in the 
14th century. 

If the funds of Lichfield Cathedral 
are inadequate to the praiseworthy 
spirit of the Dean and Chapter, it is to 
be lamented , but it certainly is not 
judicious to use plaster for the sake of 
expedition, on the outside of a Church, 
when the same or a very little more 
money expended in the course of five 
years, would have restored the decayed 
front substantially and perfectly 

Yours, &c. B. 
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Mr. Urszay, York, Dec. 14. 


ie will be known to many of your 
‘readers, that there is near the Cas- 
tle of York a mound, natural or arti- 
ficial, upon which are the remains 
(little more than a shell) of a tower, 
usually called Clifford’s Tower, sup- 
posed to have been formerly the keep 
of the Castle. This mound has often 
been the theme of Antiquarian discus- 
sion and research. It happens, how- 
ever, that a considerable addition is 
about being made to the castle, in or- 
der to bring in practice the system of 
classification of prisoners ; for this pur- 
it is —— to destroy Clifford's 
Fowte, and level the mound, that si- 
tuation being considered the best for 
the proposed additions. Thus one of 
the test ornaments to the City is 
to be sacrificed to provide prisoners 
with drawing-rooms, &c. owever, 
the present r (S. W. Waud, 
esq. of Camblesforth), finding that he 
cannot resist the Act of Parliament, 
obliging him to sell his property, de- 
termined to have a search made in 
the tower ; for which purpose consider- 
able excavations were made. It was 
clearly ascertained that the mound 
consisted of earth thrown over some 
burned wood, &c. &c.; and it is to 
this I wish to call the attention of 
those skilled in Antiquarian lore.— 
We know that two Roman Emperors 
(viz. Severus and Constantius Chlorus) 
died in this city. Tradition states the 
former to have been burned between 
York and Holdgate, where there are 
at present mounds known by the name 
of Severus’ Hills. Is it not then more 
than probable that the latter had his 
funeral pile on the site of this same 
Clifford’s Tower, and that the mound 
in question was thrown up over his 
pile? If any of your Correspondents 
1s acquainted with particulars of the 
funeral obsequies of Constantius Chlo- 
rus, which in any way militate against 
this suppositior, he will perhaps be so 
obliging as to make the “‘ York folks” 
acquainted with them, through the 
medium of your Publication, which, as 
‘ou most probably are acquainted with, 
as no small circulation in that neigh- 
bourhood. 


Mr. Ursay, Dec. 15. 


D pw pte! me to solicit the opinion 
of such of your Correspondenis, 
as may feel disposed to express it on 
the following passage of Shakspeare : 





Clifford's Tower, York.—Shakspeare's Hen. VIII. 
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«¢ By this sin fell the angels; how then can 


man, 
The i of his Maker, hope to win by’t ?” 
These lines will ienenalioned wa re- 
ized as occurring in Wolsey’s 
well-known advice to Cromwell, Hen. 
VIII. Act 3, Scene 2; and the diffi- 
culty which I wish to have explained 
lies in the words—“‘ the image of his 
Maker.” That this expression should 
be applied to man, is nothing surpris- 
ing, as it is stamped with the autho- 
rity of Scripture. But its position in 
the above seems, if I interpret 
it correctly, to be destructive of the 
argument whick Wolsey wishes to 
enforce. 
*« By this sin fell the ances; how then 
can 
e * © _ @ hope to win by’t?” 
If the angels were punished bs ex- 
pulsion from Heaven, for attempting 
to exalt themselves still higher than 
they stood, how can man, a creature 
inferior in his nature to them, and 
consequently possessing less power to 
carry his ambitious views into execu- 
tion, hope for success? Or, in another 
view, how is it to be expected that the 
favour of Heaven should attend such 
conduct in man, as was in the case of 
the angels, marked with displeasure. 
But the introduction of the words, 
**the image of his Maker,” seems com- 
pletely to alter the argument, inas- 
much as they seem intended, unless 
introduced merely to fill up the mea- 
sure, to place man in the scale of 
creation above the angels, by predi- 
cating of him an —! to the di- 
vine perfection, which is not attri- 
buted to them. This is a view of the 
matter which I cannot imagine Shaks- 
peare to have entertained ; for as he 
adopts the Scriptural expression, ‘‘ the 
image of his Maker,” he could hardly 
have forgotten that, on similar autho- 
rity, man is declared to be placed “‘ a 
little ower than the angels.” I con- 
fess I do not possess logical acumen 
enough to discover the bearing which 
the words have upon the rest of the 
passage. Nor do I experience much 
wonder at my own obtuseness, since I 
recently met with some gentlemen 
eminent for their literary attainments, 
who were on this subject as much in 
the dark as myself. It is strange that 
the commentators, and particularly 
Dr. Johnson, who observes with some 
severity the ™ errors occurring in 
other plays of Shakspeare, should be in 


this instance wholly silent. abe 9 
it. 
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Mr. Ursan, Chester, Dec. 15. 

— antiquated mansions and rows 
of Chester are ‘well-known ob- 

jects of curiosity; and among them 
that called Lamb-row was one of the 
most remarkable. It was situate im- 
mediately below the church of St. 
Bridget, on the West side of Bridge- 
street 

The materials of which the building 
was composed varied little from those 
of other timber mansions of the sdme 
date, a fine specimen of one of which 
exists in the adjoining house, the Fal- 
con Inn, probably an older building 
than the Lamb-row was. I conceive 
the oldest timber-houses in Chester are 
those on the South side of Watergate- 
street (particularly the Bishop's), and 
the premises occupied as the brewery 
of Messrs. Newell and Gaman, on the 
East side of Bridge-street. These are 
similar in material to the Lamb-row, 
with massy beams of oak, heavy roofs, 
and the interstices of the timber in the 
fronts filled up with sticks and clay. 

The age of the Lamb-row is pretty 
clearly determined by the inscription 
on a stone discovered after the fall of 
the building : 

16—H—55 
R. B 


that is, probably, Randle Holme, the 
builder, for it is certain that this was 
the mansion of the family of Holme, 
the Cheshire antiquaries. The “ se- 
cond Randle Holme” died four years 
after the above date, Sept. 11, 1659. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Part II. 


B 
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It would appear, however, that the 
** third Randle” made some important 
and obnoxious alterations; since on 
once looking over the records of the 
Corporation, I found a resolution of an 
Assembly, passed in 1670, ordering, 
that “‘ the nuisance erected by Randle 
Holme, in his new building in Bridge- 
street, near to the two Churches, 
taken down, as it annoys his neigh- 
bours, and hinders their prospect from 
their houses.” This “nuisance” could 
not have been better described. The 
following year there is another entry 
in the Assembly Book: “ Mr. Holme, 
painter, was fined 3/. Gs. 8d. for con- 
tempt to the Mayor, in proceeding in 
his building in Bridge-street.” “‘e. 
Holme, however, went on with his 
work sans ceremonie; and it appears 
from the address of a letter in the pos- 
session of Mr. R. Llwyd (author of 
‘* Beaumaris Bay *’) to the third Randle 
Holme, that it continued the residence 
of that heraldic family so late as 1707. 
Tradition says, the Holme family af- 
terwards cank tans extreme indigence, 
and a descendant was, early in the 18th 
century, an occasional boots and waiter 
at a tavern in Liverpool. 

How this property became alienated 
from the Holmes has not been aseer- 
tained. It was occupied about the 
middle of the last century as a public- 
house called the Lamb, the sign of 
which was remaining in front of the 
house in the recollection of persons 
now living; and hence it acquired the 

name 
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name of The Lamb-row. Within the 
last forty or fifty years it was used as a 
butter market, and as a market-place for 
the dealers in Welch flannels, linseys,. 
&c. It was afterwards apportioned out 
into distinct dwellings, and remained 
till its fall a general lodging-house. 
About five weeks before that event, it 
was purchased from Mr. P. Price and 
Mr. George French, by Mr. E. Roberts. 

We are now arrived to the period of 
its fall, which happened in 1821. It 
took place in the afternoon ; the 
jecting portion at the South end (where 
the four quatrefoils are seen in the en- 

raving) suddenly gave way, and tum- 
bled into the street with a loud crash. 
An immense volume of dust rose from 
the ruins, and it was some time before 
the by-standers could ascertain what 
damage was done. Happily no injury 
was sustained by the inhabitants. An 
old woman, named Sarah Adams *, 
was sitting in the upper room at the 
moment the over-hanging roof bore 
down the trembling building beneath ; 
the wall (if such it may be called) of 
the apartment separated within six 
inches of a chair on which she was 
seated, and she fortunately escaped ; 
had she removed that distance further, 
she would inevitably have been preci- 
pitated into the street. 

Although the Lamb-row projected 
so fearfully, it was thought by some 
able builders to be perfectly safe, and 
likely to remain a century to come. 
One of its late proprietors was deci- 
dedly of this opinion, and answered all 
observations on its insecurity by saying, 
** it will last longer than thou wilt.” 
A short time proved his remark ill- 
founded. 

Yours, &c. J. H. H. 


—_@—. 
FLY LEAVES—No. XXIII. 
Recreations for Invalids. 


N “the Benefit of the auncient 
Bathes of Buckstones, which cureth 
most greeuous Sicknesses, never before 
patted; compiled by John Jones, 








* This old woman, called by the —_ 
‘Salil Adams, was reputed to a skilful 
practitioner in things relating to the other 
world—a sort of Meg Merrilies, in whose 
hands fate had placed the destinies of man- 
kind.—It does not argue well for her fore- 
sight, that she should have placed herself in 
so dangerous a situation. 
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Phisition, at the Kings Mede nigh 
Darby, anno salutis 1572,” is the fol- 
lowing description of exercises and 
amusements adapted to the invalid. 
The latter do not appear to be no- 
ticed by either Brand or Strutt. 

To the sickly [says the amet] 
small exercyse will serue, by reason o 
feeblenesse, not able too suffer pan- 
tynge, ~ img verily so violent for 
them shalbee requysite. But if their 
strength will sustayne it, an exe 
conuenient for theyr callinge shalbee 


vsed, 

Trol in Madam. The ladyes, gentle- 
women, wyues, and maydes, maye in 
one of the galleries walke: and if the 
weather bee not agreeable too theire 
expectacion, they may haue, in the 
ende of a bench, eleuen holes made, 
intoo the which to trowle pummetes, 
or bowles of leade, bigge, little, or 
meane, or also of copper, tynne, woode, 
eyther vyolent or softe, after their owne 
discretion, The pastyme Troule in 
Madame is comed: 

Lykewyse, men feeble the same may _ 
also practise, in another gallery of the 
newe buyldinges, and this dooth not 
only — the stomack, and vp- 

r parts aboue the mydryfe, or wast, 

ut also the middle partes beneath the 
sharp gristle and the extreme partes, 
as the handes and legges, according to 
the wayght of the thing trouled, fast, 
soft or meane. 

Bowling. In lyke manner bowlin 
in allayes, the weather conuenient, an 
the bowles fitte to suche game, as ey- 
ther in playne or i allayes, or in 
suche as haue cranckes with halfe 
bowles, which is the fyner and gentler 
exercise. 

Shoting the noblest exercyse. Shoot- 
inge at garden buttes, too them whom 
it agreeeth and pleaseth, in place of 
noblest exercyse standeth, and that ra- 
ther wyth longe bowe, than wyth tyl- 
ler, stone bowe, or crosse bowe. lL 
beit to them that otherwyse cannot, by 
reason of greefe, feeblenesse, or lacke 
of vse, they may be allowed. 

This practise of all other the man- 
lyest, leaueth no part of the body vn- 
exercised, the brest, backe, reynes, 
wast, and armes, with drawing the 
thyghes, and legges, with running or 


going. 
Wind ball, or yarne ball. The wind 
baule, or yarne ball, betwene three or 


foure, shall not be invtile to be vsed, 
in a place conuenient, eache keeping 
their 
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their limite for tossing, wherein may 
bee a very profitable exercise, by cause 
at all tymes they keepe not the lyke 
force in stryking, so that they shal 
constrayned too vse more violent stretch- 
ing, with swifter mouinge at one tyme 
than another, which will make the ex- 
ercise more nymble and deliver, both 
of hand and whole body, therefore en- 
creasing of heat, through swift moou- 
ing, in all partes the sooner. 

lumbes, or weightes. Plumbetes, 
of Galene termed alteres, one borne in 
eche hande, vp and downe the stayers, 
galeries, or chambers, according to your 
strength, maye bee a goode and profita- 
ble exercise : so may you vse wayghtes 
in lyke maner. 

‘ow lyne. A fyne hallyer, or bowe 
lyne, a foote or twoo hyer then a man 
may reache, fastened in length, some 
way, shall not bee vnprofitable, holden 
by the handes, thereby to stretche 
them ; very excellent, as well for stretch- 
inge of the mydrife, interne panicles 
and wast, with all the rest of the 
partes, as also to preserue and defend 
them from apostemes, obstructions, 
and paynes thereto incident. 

These exercyse of your owne power, 
I thinke, for thys place sufficient. 
Nowe we will shewe how they may 
bee profitable vnto you thorow others 
mouing ; as well by waggon, charriet, 
horselitter, and ryding, as by cradle and 
chayor hanged, in sorte as to that vse 
may be best framed, all very profitable, 
as they may bee exercised: much, lit- 
tle, or meane, close, or open in the 
ayre, as to the parties shall bee requi- 
site : taking time likewise in the vsing, 
swift, slowe, or meane; long, short, 
or meane. And so likewyse in rock- 
ing by vice or engyne ; or on the floure, 
ce is more shaking, and therfore to 
them that may suffer it more profitable. 

The other good to weaker persons, 
as that in frame, conueyed by pendent, 
from one to another, standing asunder 
according to the length of the engyne, 
three or ij fedome drawen from them 
to the other, swift, slow, or meane, 
long, short, or mean, as to the party 
shalbe conuenient. Omitting other de- 
uises to opportunity, &c. 

Ev. Hoop. 


—_—@e— 


Curistmas FEstTIva.s. 
O* the introduction of Christianity 

into the world, and its civil esta- 
blishment in the fourth century, the 
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festivals held in honour of Bacchus and 
other heathen deities at this season of 
the year gradually fell into decay. The 
primitive teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion prohibited these scenes of festi- 
vity, as being unsuited to the sacred 
character of their divine Founder; but 
the sae = of 2 ular hierar- 
chy, su itical power, the 
intredastion of 4 roo nard ag festivals, 
adapted to the respective periods of the 
Pagan ones, soon became general. 
Thus, by adopting the obsolete ‘easis 
of the Greeks and Romans, and adapt- 
ing them to the most striking events 
in the lives of the t Founder of 
Christianity and his followers, the pre- 
judices of the Pagan worshippers were 
shaken, and numerous converts ob- 
tained. Unfortunately these Festival 
and Saint days at length became so 
numerous hen the papal authority, 
that the days of the year were not suf- 
ficiently numerous for their celebra- 
tion. However, since the Reformation 
the far greater portion have sunk into 
oblivion, and are -“y known by refer- 
ring to the old calerdars of the Saints. 
Yet the principal ones commemorated 
in honour of Christ are still retained, 
though not celebrated with the same 
festivity and shew as in former times. 
Among these, Christmas Day, as being 
the reputed birth-day of our Saviour, 
may be considered the most important ; 
and here we shall notice its introduction 
into the country, and some of the pe- 
culiar traits of its celebration. 

The first festival of this kind ever 
held in Britain, it is said, was cele- 
brated by King Arthur in the city of 
York, A.D. 521%. Previously to this 
year, the 25th of December was dedi- 
cated to Satan, or to the heathen dei- 
ties worshipped during the dynasties of 
the British, Saxon, and Danish Kings, 
In the year 521, this chivalrous Mo. 
narch gained the sanguinary battle on 
Badan Hills, when 90,000 of the enemy 
were slain, and the city of York im- 
mediately delivered up to him. He 
took up his winter quarters at York, 
and there held the festival of Christ- 
mas. The churches which lay levelled 
to the ground he caused to be re-built, 
and the vices attendant on heathenish 
feasts were banished from York for 





* The observation of this day became ge- 
neral in the Catholic Church about the year 
500; and was so named from Christi missa, 
or mass of Christ. 


ever. 
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ever. This a ape example was soon 
followed. York served as a beacon of 
light to the whole empire. The festi- 
val of Christmas soon became general, 
and a moral and religious nation soon 
succeeded to a Bacchanalian and idola- 
trous race. 

As if in memory of its origin in this 
county, Yorkshire seems to preserve 
the festivities of Christmas with more 
splendour and ancient hospitality than 
any other part of Great Britain. ‘The 
din of preparation commences some 
weeks before, and its sports and ca- 
rousals generally continue beyond the 
first month of the new year. 

The first intimation of Casietena, in 
Yorkshire, is by what a go — 
vessel-cup singers, genera ro 
cannes edn ehioasineedd washes belees 
Christmas, go from house to house, 
with a waxen or wooden doll, fantas- 
tically dressed, and sometimes adorned 
with an orange, or a fine rosy-tinged 
apple. With this in their hands, they 
sing or chaunt an old carol, of which 
the following homely stanza forms a 

rt: 

- God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go! 


The image of the child is, no doubt, 
intended to represent the infant Sa- 
viour ; and the vessel-cup is, most pro- 
bably, the remains of the wassai/-low!/, 
which anciently formed a part of the 
festivities of this season of the year. 

Another custom, which commences 
at the same time as the vessel-cup sing- 
ing, is that of the poor of the parish 
visiting all the neighbouring farmers to 
beg corn, which is invariably given to 
them, in the quantity of a full pint, at 
least, to each. This is called mump- 
ing, as is the custom which exisis in 
Bedfordshire, of the poor begging the 
broken victuals the day after Christ- 
mas-day. 

Christmas-eve is, in Yorkshire, ce- 
lebrated in a peculiar manner. At 
eight o’clock in the evening, the bells 
greet ‘* old father Christmas” with a 
merry peal, the children parade the 
streets with drums, trumpets, bells, or 
—— in their absence, with the po- 

er and shovel, taken from their hum- 
ble cottage fire; the yule candle is 
lighted, and 
High on the cheerful fire 
Is blazing seen th’ enormous Christmas 
brand. 
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Supper is served, to which one dish, 
from the lordly mansion to the hum- 
blest shed, is, invariably, furmety; 
le-cake, one of which is always made 
for each individual in the family, and 
other more substantial viards, are also 
added. Poor Robin, in his Almanack 
for the year 1676 (speaking of the win 
ter quarter), says, ‘‘and lastly, who 
would but praise it, because of Christ- 
mas, when good cheer doth so abound, 
as if all the world were made of mince- 
pies, plma-pudding, and furmety.” 
And Brand says, *‘on the night of 
this eve our ancestors were wont to 
light candles of an enormous size, 
called Christmas candles.” To enu- 
merate all the good cheer which is pre- 
pared at this festival is by no means 
necessary. In Yorkshire, the Christ- 
mas pie is still a regular dish, and is re- 
gularly served to the higher class of vi- 
sitants, while the more humble ones 
are tendered yule-cake, or bread and 
cheese, in every house which they en- 
ter during the twelve days of Christ- 
mas. The Christmas pie is one of the 
old dishes still retained at a York- 
shire table *. It is not of modern inven- 
tion. Allan Ramsay, in his poems, 
tells us, that among other baits by 
which the good ale-wife drew customers 
to her house, there never failed to 
them, 
Ay at yule whene’er they came, 
A braw goose-pie. 
And the intelligent and close ob- 
server of our customs, Misson, in his 
travels in England, says, ‘* Dans toutes 
les familles on fait a Noel un fameux 
= qu’on appelle le paté de Noel. 
Yest un grand science que la com 
sition de ce paté ; c’est un docte hachis 
de langue de boeuf, de blanc de volaille, 
d’ceufs, de sucre, des raisins de Co- 
rinthe, d’ecorce de citron et d’orange, 
de diverses sortes d'epiceries,” &c. 

Of the Christmas Plays anciently 
performed at this season, some remains 
still exist in the West of England, 
particularly in Cornwall; but the re- 
presentation of these dramatic exhibi- 
tions is almost wholly confined to chil- 
dren, or very young persons. The ac- 
tors are fantastically dressed, decorated 





* The Sheffield Iris mentions a colossal 
Christmas pie, prepared for a convivial party 
by Mr, Roberts, in Fargate, which consisted 
of 56 lbs. of flour, 30 rabbits, 43 Ibs. of 
pork, 12 Ibs, of veal, and 20 lbs. of butter, 
The weight was 13 st. 13 Ibs. 

with 


pepper, &c. 
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with ribands and painted , and 
have wooden bond and all the equi- 
page necessary to support the several 
characters they assume. To entertain 
their auditors, they learn to repeat a 
barbarous jargon in the form of a dra- 
ma, which has been handed down from 
distant generations. War and Love are 
the general topics ; and St. George and 
the Dragon are always the most pro- 
minent characters. Interlude, expos- 
tulation, debate, battle, and death, are 
sure to find a place among this mi- 
micry ; but a physician, who is always 
at hand, immediately restores the dead 
to life. 

It is generally understood that these 
Christmas plays derived their origin 
from the ancient Crusades ; and hence 
the feats of chivalry, and the romantic 
extravagance of knight-errantry, that 
are still preserved in all the varied pre- 
tensions and exploits. 

Popular superstitions and customs 
may generally be traced to heathen 
times ; * for on their rites and mysteries 
were many of the Catholic ceremonies 
afterwards engrafted, and to the Satur- 
nalia we are, or rather our ancestors 
were, probably indebted for some of our 
Christmas pastimes. The Reforma- 
tion first injured their popularity, and 
the age of Puritanism gave them a fresh 
shock. It was even ordered by Parlia- 
ment, December 24, 1652, ‘ that no 
observation shall be had of the five- 
and-twentieth day of December, com- 
monly called Christmas-day ; nor any 
solemnity used or exercised in churches 
upon that day in respect thereof.’ 
They now appear to be neglected in 
society in proportion to its degree of 
polish, and in the metropolis and its 
immediate neighbourhood are but lit- 
tle encouraged by the higher classes, 
and but partially by the middling 
ranks, while oe ae rtion 
of the vle the uently degene- 
rate a ny Thantien ; hou ~ the 
far western and northern counties, 
Christmas is yet kept up with much 
» og the yule-log still crackles on 
the hearth, and the sirloins of beef, 
the minced pies, the plum porridge, 
the capons, turkeys, geese, and plum 

uddings, smoke upon the hospitable 

rd. Each master of a family, like 

the old courtier in the ballad, appears 
to have 
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With cheer en to furnish 
ean es bene 
And old liquor able to make a cat speak and 

It is true thac certain strolling min- 
strels still occasionally disturb our 
nocturnal slumbers for a few weeks 
previous to Christmas, calling them- 
selves waifes; “ but, alas! alack the 
day! instead of playing and singin 
the old carol, our ears are salut 
with Roy's wife, St. Patrick's day, or 
the latest Quadrille tune. In many 

rts of the country, especially in the 

est, the carol is still preserved, and 
is sung in the parish churches on 
Christunas-day, the ye also going 
about to the different houses blithely 
caroling such cheering tunes as, A child 
this day is born; Sit you, merry gentle- 
men; I saw three ships sailing in, &c. 
In London, except some croaking bal- 
lad-singer bawling out, God rest you, 
merry gentlemen, or a like d ], no- 
thing in the shape of carols is heard, 
though there is a considerable sale of 
them among the lower classes *.”’ 

Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy,” gives the following list of 
Christmas amusements, which are now 
almost superseded by Pope Joan, Blind 
Man's Buff, &c: ‘The ordinary re- 
creations which we have in winter are 
cards, table and dice, shovel board, 
cheese play, the philosopher's game, 
small trunkes, billiards, musicke, 
maskes, singing, dancing, ule-games, 
catches, purposes, questions, merry 
tales of errant knights, kings, queens, 
lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, 
thieves, fairies, goblins, friars, witches, 
and the rest.” 

** As to mummers, and Christmas 
plays, unless Grimaldi and the panto- 
mimes be considered as relics, we know 
not where to find them in or near the 
metropolis, though formerly a Lord of 
Misrule, or Christmas Prince, was cho- 
sen, even in the highest families and 
most learned establishments ; even our 
Kings used to join in these sports. 
Mummers, guisardes or guise-dancers, 
commonly called geese-dancers, may 
yet be seen in the countryt.” 

A description of mummers, desirous 
of renewing the Christmas festivals, 
lately presented themselves in the 
neighbinarhand of Williamstown, in 
the Sister Island ; but, it appears, in- 
stead of inspiring gaity, they excited 








— * A good old fashion, when Christm 
ts come, [pipe and drum, 
To call in all his old neighbours with bag- 


* « Time’s Telescope,” 1825, reviewed 
tT Ibi 


page 543. A 
consi- 
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considerable alarm. They consisted of 
fifleen young men, — attired, 
in ribands, white shirts outside their 
clothes, papers and rosettes in their 
hats, and large sashes round their 
waists ; and one was dressed in wo- 
man’s clothes: two of them carried 
swords of a very antient appearance ; 
the remainder had sticks. ing no- 
ticed by the police landing from a boat, 
peace-officer Sharpley proceeded to in- 
terrogate them ; and considering it ne- 
cessary to prevent such a formidable 
body from perambulating the district, 
immediately despatched a messenger to 
Mr. Goodison, of the College-street 
Office, who directed peace-oflicer Cam- 
in and his party to proceed to Wil- 
iamstown, when they took the whole 
number into custody as suspicious cha- 
racters going through the country dis- 
uised. They were brought before 
Mr. Alderman Fleming and Sir Garret 
Neville, when one of them, Michael 
Darley, who stated himself to be the 
king of the party, said, that they came 
from Raheny, and that they had been 
out on the Christmas gambols since St. 
Stephen’ ys that hearing there were 
a number of gentlemen's seats at the 
side of the water, he and his subjects 
undertook a voyage across the bay, to 
visit the shore of Williamstown and 
its vicinity. On being asked by Sir 
Garret Neville where they got the 
swords, he said he got one from a man 
of the name of Neill, gardener to Mr. 
Joy, and the other from a person at 
Raheny, and that their intentions were 
entirely harmless ; o assembled for 
the purpose of getting Christmas boxes, 
according to an ancient custom (in his 
dominions) at the other side of the wa- 
ter; and that the King and Hector 
(one of his guards) were always armed 
with swords. To a question by the 
Magistrates, he said he was an Hibsto- 
rian, and his Fool was treasurer, and 
carried a bladder fixed to a long pole ; 
the party —_ whatever they got in 
drinking, dancing, and other amuse- 
ments. They got money from Dean 
Ponsonby, Dean Gore, and many other 
gentlemen. ‘His majesty” referred 
to Counsellor Casey for a character. 
The Magistrates, after a severe admo- 
nition, had them detained for further 

examination *. 

TIAN. 





* Freeman's Journal. 
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Mr. Ursa, Dec. 22. 
i near approach of the sitting of 
Parliament induces me to solicit 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Commons to the subject of 
the sums of money demanded for ad- 
mission to the tombs at Westminster 
Abbey. When I wasa ~~ at school, 
the Abbey was open to the publick 
gratuitously at five different entrances, 
namely, at the great Western door, the 
Northern one, the two Cloister doors, 
and at Poets’ Corner. At present all 
these avenues are stopped up excepting 
the last, and an iron gate is also erected 
close to the East door into the Clois- 
ters, whereby all access is debarred from 
the South transept, into which you 
enter from Poets’ Corner to the nave. 
The consequence is, that instead of the 
publick being able, as heretofore, to 
view all parts of the Abbey, except 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel and the 
tombs adjacent, for admission to which 
sixpence only was demanded of each 
person, nothing can be seen now but 
the South transept, without paying va- 
rious demands, in the whole amount- 
ing to three shillings and sixpence, or 
four shillings. Besides this, during 
Divine Service on Sundays, the en- 
trances being kept closed equally as at 
other times, it 1s impossible to en- 
ter the choir but at the South side door, 
and all access by the great entrance 
under the organ-loft is precluded. 
There is no other Cathedral in the 
kingdom in which this obstruction of 
the publick to ninety-nine hundredths 
of the buildings, and to attendance at 
Divine Service exists ; and considering 
all things, it certainly ought not to take 
place in Westminster Ab This 
venerable structure is, in eflect, na- 
tional property. It has been for centu- 
ries the cemetery of the Royal Family, 
the Church in which the solemn cere- 
mony of crowning our Kings is per- 
formed, and the repository in which 
the monuments voted by Parliament 
in honour of our departed Statesmen, 
and Military and Naval Heroes, are 
erected. Upon this very plea, of the 
structure having been so long conse- 
crated to national purposes, and upon 
no other, it has been, that the Dean 
and Chapter, instead of repairing the 
fabrick out of their private funds, have 
year after year obtained large grants of 
the public money towards this pur- 
pose. It is high time that these grants 


should cease, uuless the publick obtain 
redress 
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redress for the grievances of which 
they complain, and the system of ex- 
clusion be put an end to. But even if 
proce g = and — should cease - 
make their annual eleemosynary appli- 
cation to the House of Comanus tit 
assistance, the subject nevertheless calls 
for parliamentary interference, and I 
trust that in the approaching Session 
some Member will bring it forward, 
and move for an inquiry. The right 
to these taxes on the publick for ad- 
mission, at least of the n and Chap- 
ter to impose, and to shut up their 
doors during Divine Service, ought to 
be investigated; and if found in their 
favour, the question will then resolve 
itself into one of decency and propriety. 
Upon these points there can be but 
one opinion, that the private emolu- 
ment of the Dean and Chapter ought 
to give way to the convenience and ac- 
commodation of the publick, and that 
as they have received so much, they 
ought at least to concede something. 
Decimus. 


—@— 


Wrabness Parson- 
Mr. Ursan, age, Nov. 12. 

N the perusal of such authors as 

Herodotus, Diodorus, &c. we meet 

with many precious remains of anti- 
quity, which the admired Rollin ad- 
monishes us not to slip over, especial] 
when they bear any relation to Reli- 
gion. Amongst the foremost of these 
is the passage to which I am desirous 
of calling your attention, not bein 
aware of its having hitherto attract 
the notice of the learned. The foot- 
steps of the history, to which it al- 
ludes, are defaced indeed, yet ought to 
be highly valued, as coming from an 
historian of so great antiquity and au- 
thority as Herodotus. 

«« Thebani igitur, et quicumque alii ho- 
rum sacra sequentes, ovibus abstinent, hac 
de causa legem illam sibi institutam dicunt. 
Cupivisse Herculem utique conspicere Jovem, 
hunc autem ab illo conspici noluisse. Ad ex- 
tremum, quum assidue rogaret Hercules, 
hoc invento usum esse Jovem: excoriasse 
arietem, tum abscissum arietis caput sibi 
preetendentem, et vellere ejus indutum, ita 
se ei ostendisse. Inde Jovis imaginem fa- 
ciunt AEgyptii arietina facie ; et ab Lgyptiis 
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hoc accepere Ammonii; qui sunt Egyptio- 
rum Ethiopumque colonia, et sermone 
utuntur ex utrisque mixto. Videturque mihi 
ipsum etiam nomen Ammoniorum indidem 
originem cepisse ; nam Jovem ti Am- 
moun vocant.” Herodotus, Euterpe, 42. ex 
versione I, Schweighaeuser. 


Compare this account of Hercules 
desiring to see Jupiter with that of 
Moses desiring to see God : 

** And he said, I beseech thee shew me 
thy glory. And he said, I will make all my 
quiet before thee, and I will pro- 
claim the name of the Lord before thee ; 
and will be gracious to whom | will be gra- 
cious, and will shew mercy on whom | will 
shew mercy. And he said, thou canst not 
see my face: for there shall no man see me 
and live. And the Lord said, Behold, 
there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand 
— a ~ and ao ee = pe 
while m 0 t >» ti wi t 
thee in  olife of the rock, and will cover 
thee with my hand while I pass by: and I 
will take away mine hand, and thou shalt 
see my back *; but my face shall not 
be seen.” odus, xxxiii. 18—23, 

I know it is the received opinion 
that there were several persons of the 
name of Hercules amongst the antients. 
But it is certain that the foundation of 
all was laid in the Phoenician or igyp- 
tian Hercules, whom I verily believe 
to have been no other than Moses, the 
wonderful account of whom, received 
from the Aigyptians by the Greeks, 
was, by these latter, interlarded with 
fable, and ascribed to their own Deity 
of that name. For, as the Agyptian 
Hercules desired to see Jove, so did 
Moses desire to see God. Twelve la- 
bours are assigned to the Grecian Her- 
cules,—and twelve miracies were 
wrought, during Moses’ ministry, in 
Egypt. And as Hercules began with 
strangling serpents in his infancy, so 
did Moses, in the infancy of his mis- 
sion, cause Aaron to cut down his rod, 
which became a serpent, and swallow- 
ed those of the magicians. The pa- 
rallel may be extended farther ; for as 
Hercules went to the top of Mount 
Eta, where he burnt himself, and was 
afterwards received by Jupiter into 
heaven,—so Moses ascended Mount 
Pisgah, where he died, and was buried 
by God +. 





* In volume vit. at page 276 of the Mo:lern Part of Universal History, the following 
ep occurs: ‘* All the while this procession lasts” (when the King of Siam bestows 
is 


annual blessing on his people in the month of 


ber), ‘* the people lie prostrate, 


till the King is passed by, after which me look upon his back parts or sides.” 


tT The story of Jupiter’s prolonging t 


e darkness for three days and three nights suc- 


Thus 
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Thus much might suffice for this 
subject; but Herodotus has another 
passage concerning Hercules, which, 
although he considers it a ridiculous fa- 
ble of the Greeks, I think has a refer- 
ence to Moses : 


*¢ Narrant autem Greeci quum alia multa 
inconsiderate, tum et hee fatud eorum fa- 
bula est, quam de Hercule memorant; di- 
centes, quum in A’gyptum venisset, corona- 
tum ab Aeyptiis veluti victimam fuisse, et 
cum pompa eductum, ut Jovi immolaretur : 
illumque initio quidem quietem egisse, deinde 
vero quum ad altare auspicarentur sacrifi- 
cium, exserto robore cunctos interfecisse*.”’ 

Herodotus, Euterpe, 45. 


Hercules, we here see, was received 
and led out with great pomp by the 
Egyptians to be sacrificed; when sud- 
denly exerting his strength, he slew all 
that were present on the occasion. So 
the man Moses was very great in the 
land of AEgypt, in the sight of Pha- 
roah’s servants, and in the sight of the 

ple; but, at his interview with 
haroah, previous to the slanghter of 
the first-born, he was severely threat- 
ened by that monarch, and soon after 
all the first-born in the land of gypt 
were slain. 

Having thus assigned reasons why 
the God worshipped by the Egyptians 
under the name of Hercules, may have 
been Moses,—and that the Greeks 
took the idea of the twelve labours of 
Hercules from the twelve miracles 
wrought in Egypt during the ministry 
of that great Prophet; I shall proceed 
to consider the conclusion of the first- 
} mae passage from Herodotus: ‘* Vi- 

eturque mihi ipsum etiam nomen 
Ammoniorum indidem originem ce- 
pisse; nam Jovem Agyptit Ammoun 
vocant.” 

Herodotus here says, that the Am- 
monii were so named from the word 
Ammeun, by which the Egyptians de- 


Identity of Moses and the ZEgyptian Hercules, 
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signated Jupiter. This, I think, far 
more. likely than that it should have 
been given them either for their resi- 
dence in a sandy country, or from the 
remembrance ot Ham the son of Noah. 
But whence are we to trace the origin 
of the H.gyptian word Ammoun? It 
is certain thet Cadmus introduced the 
use of letters (some even affirm them to 
have been A.gyptian) into Greece ; also, 
that Danaus (the supposed brother of 
Sesostris +) settled at drgos with a co- 
lony of ASgyptians, and that Perseus, 
the fifth of his successors, founded the 
kingdom of Mycene.. Thence it is ea- 
sily to be conceived, that the Egyptian 
language was not only introduced into 
the Peloponnessus, but so incorporated 
with the Greek, that many words after- 
wards in use amongst the Greeks were, 
in fact, pure /Egyptian. Now I sup- 
pose, that wheat Hebrews gave the 
/Egyptians an account of what passed 
between the Almighty and Moses, and 
how the Almighty replied to Moses’ 
question concerning his name, I am 
that I am, that. the ys inter- 
preted the Hebrew words by Ammoun, 
just as the Greeks translated them into 
tus 6 "Qvt, which words, divested of the 
article, would make sav, a word very 
similar to Ammoun. Such, may I be 
allowed to conjecture, was the origin 
of Ammoun : and it is highly probable 
that the Egyptians, after the experi- 
ence they had had of the Almighty’s 
power, admitted Him into the number 
of their deities, and worshipped Him 
under the name of Ammoun, giving to 
his statue the head of a ram—the sym- 
bol of power and purity§. Thence 
the origin of Jupiter Ammon’s temple, 
and of the name of the .. »monil, a 
colony, as Herodotus teu. us, from 
Egypt and Ethiopia. 
Yours, &c. 
Revetr SueprarD. 





eessively, during his amour with Alemena the mother of Hercules, may have its origin from 
the plague of darkness. Hence the Egyptian Accensio bucernarum may also be derived, as 


I think has been observed. 


* The last great act of Samson may possibly be here alluded to. 
+ Sesostris is thought to have been the Pharoah who raised the persecution against 


the Israelites. 


As it was under the guidance or generalship of the great “Eyw tis 6" Q+ that the Isra- 
elites left AZgypt and marched through the wilderness to the promised land, is it at all pro- 


bable that %ys2w» was thence derived ? 


§ Diodorus, Book xvii. ch. 5, says, “¢ It is reported that this temple ” (of Jupiter Am- 


mon) ‘* was built by Danaus the 
of the same author, Danaus is said to 


ptian.” 
ve left Agypt for Greece at the same time the 


nd in the Fragment of the fortieth book 


Israelites were expelled. So that the time at which the temple was built answers pretty 


well to my conjecture, 
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Uckfield Rocks, Susser.—Dr. Napleton. 598 





Ucxrietp Rocks, Sussex. 


[* the neighbourhood of Uckfield, 
about half a mile to the West of 
the Church, a group of sandstone rocks 
occurs, under circumstances of consi- 
derable beauty and picturesque effect. 
The path which leads to this interest- 
ing spot lies to the right of the road, 
and by a circuitous route conducts the 
spectator to the centre of a wood, 
where a beautiful lake, nearly sur- 
rounded by rocks, suddenly opens to 
the view. The cliffs overhanging the 
water, are from 20 to 30 feet highs 
and are surmounted by forest trees 
and underwood. In some places the 
rocks are nearly perpendicular; in 
others they descend with a gentle slope 
to the water’s edge, the declivity be- 
ing covered by luxuriant vegetation. 
On the Northern margin, a project- 
ing point of high rock is perforated by 
a natural archway, which has been 
enlarged by art; and this leads to a 


recess in the sand-stone, on a level 
with the bosom of the lake; from 
this spot the beauty of the scene is 
exhibited to peculiar advantage. On 
the opposite shore, the base of a rock 
that juts into the water, is in like 
manner excavated into an arch, be- 
neath which a little shallop was 
moored at the time of our visit. In 
one of the vertical cliffs, some fine 
young beech trees had taken root be- 
tween the thin layers that separate the 
strata, and in almost every fissure of 
the rocks numerous plants had insinu- 
ated themselves, and by the beauty at.d 
variety of their foliage, relieved the 
monotonous and sombre appearance of 
the smooth grey sandstone. On the 
less elevated masses, lichens, mosses, 
and heaths, were growing in great 
profusion and luxuriance.— Horsfield's 
Lewes, Appendix, p. xiv. 


——- 


Mr. Ursayn, Dee. 25. 
A TABLET of white marble was 


in the year 1820 placed in the 
South transept of Hereford Cathedral, 
to the memory of the late learned Dr. 
Napleton, the highly-esteemed Chan- 
cellor of that diocese; with the follow- 
ing inscription from the pen of the 
Rev. John Guard, Rector of Pem- 
bridge : 

Thy will Le done. 

Sacred to the memory of John Napleton, 
D.D. Canon Residentiary of this Cathedral, 
and Chancellor of the Diocese, who died on 
the 9th of Dec. 1817, in the 80th year of 
his age; worthy to be numbered with the 
good for his exemplary virtues, and with 
the wise for the application of high talents 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Part Il. 


Cc 


to important purposes; distinguished dur- 
ing his academical career by his exertions 
for the advancement of learning. Diligent 
in the discharge of his judicial duties, an 
active promoter of the temporal welfare of 
all who relied on his assistance, he labour- 
ed more abundantly at the great work of the 
eternal salvation of mankind ; not ceasing to 
prove his zeai for Religion, when he grew 
old in its service; but through the decline 
of life, as in the prime of his days, and even 
amidst the afflictive languor which pre- 
ceded his dissolution, enlightening the 
world by fresh illustrations of the Gospel, 
to the very last. 


Beneath the inscription is placed the 
arms of Napleton, neatly carved in 
marble, quarterly, ist and 4th, Nap/e- 

ton, 
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ton, Or, a squirrel pon Gules, hold- 
2 


ing a sprig proper; 2d and 3d, checky, 
Argent and Gules, a lion rampant re- 
gardant Or; impaling Daniell, party 
per fess Ermine and Sable, in chief 
two mascles Sable, in base a tiger pas- 
sant Argent. 

The learned Doctor was the author 
of the following works: Considera- 
tions on the Public Exercises for the 
first and second rees in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 8vo, 1773 and 1805. 
—A Sermon at Hereford Music Meet- 
ing, Sept. 9, 1789, 8vo, Oxford, 1789. 
—Advice to a Student in the Univer- 
sity, 8vo, Hereford, 1795.—Two Ser- 
mons on the Fifth Commandment, 
8vo, Hereford, 1797.—A Sermon at 
Lambeth on the Consecration of the 
Bishop of Chichester, 4to, Hereford, 
1798.—A Sermon on the Wisdom of 
Religious Obedience, 8vo, Hereford.— 
Instructions before and after Confir- 
mation, 12mo, Hereford, 1798, &c.— 
The Duty of Churchwardens respect- 
ing the Church, 12mo, Hereford, 1799, 
and Gloucester, 8vo, 1805.—Advice 
to a Minister of the Gospel, 8vo, He- 
reford, 1801.—A Sermon at Hereford, 
on the 5th of November, 8vo, Here- 
ford, 1810.—A Sermon at Hereford 
on the King’s Inauguration, 8vo, He- 
reford, 1812.—A Sermon on Regene- 
ration and Conversion, 8vo, Hereford, 
1817.—A Sermon on the Universality 
of the Gospel Call to Salvation, 8vo, 
Hereford, 1818; and two Svo volumes 
of Sermons, “for the use of schools 
and families,” and “colleges, schools, 
and families,” the first volume of 
which has reached a 4th edition. The 
first edition of vol. I. was printed at 
Hereford in 1800, and a second edi- 
tiun of vol. II. at Gloucester, in 1809. 

A remarkably good likeness of the 
late Dr. Napleton in his 76th year, 
was painted by Leeming in 1814, and 
has since been engraved by Picart as a 
private plate. A fine whole-length 

—~ by Devis is preserved in the 

ospital of St. Catherine at Ledbu 
in the county of Hereford, of whic 
establishment the — Doctor was 

] 


for many years the highly- respected 
Master, J. ALLEN, jun. 
—@o— 


Tue Dracon or Want ey. 
: bye present favourite Pantomime 
at Covent Garden Theatre is 
founded on the old song of The Dra- 
gon of Wantley. ‘The age and the 


Dr. Napleton's Epitaph —The Dragon of Wantley. 
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subject of this puzzling old ballad,” 
says Mr. Hunter, in his History of 

allamshire, “‘ have much perplexed 
the investigators of our popular anti- 
quities, and collectors of our national 


Poe Phe scene of the Ballad is Wharn- 
cliffe, five miles from the town of 
Sheffield, to the North. It is partly a 
forest, and partly a deer park. It is 
still the property of the Wortley family. 
A clift in the rock is now called the 
Dragon’s Den. 

«The date of the Ballad is fixed 
to a period before the Reformation 
by the mention of More of More- 
hall, who cuts so conspicuous a figure 
in it; that family becoming ex- 
tinct in the time of, Edward VI. and 


the true key to its subject I have no 
doubt is to be found in the tradition of 
the neighbourhood respecting Sir Thos. 


Wortley, which I shall present to the 
reader as it was committed to writing 
by a Yorkshire Clergyman, Mr. Oli- 
ver Heywood, of Coley near Halifax, 
150 years ago. “Sir Francis Wort- 
ley’s great grandfather being a man of 
a great estate, was owner of a towne 
near unto him; onely there were some 
freeholders in it with whom he wran- 
gled and sued untill he had ared 
them, and cast them out of their inhe- 
ritance, and so the town was wholly 
his, which he pulled quite downe, and 
laid the buildings and town-fields even 
as a common; wherein his main de- 
sign was to keep deer; and made a 
lodge, to which he came at the time 
of the year, and lay there, “ee -" 
delight to hear the deer bell. But _it 
came to passe that before he dyed, he 
belled like a deer and was distracted. 
Some rubbish there may be seen of the 
town: it is upon a great moore be- 
twixt Reniston and Sheffield.” 

In the Additions to his ‘‘ Fragments 
of Lancashire,” the late Mr. Gregson, 
after alluding to the above account by 
Mr. Hunter, observes : 


«<The More of More Hall, the Dragon- 
killing man, we have ever attributed to the 
Mores of Lancashire. When Sir Wm. de 
la More, famous for his gallantry, distin- 

uished himself at the battle of Poictiers, 
fis ancestors had been resident in Lanca- 
shire for generations (contemporary with 
Guy Earl of Warwick, for aught we know).” 

Mr. Gregson (pp. 164* 165*) then 
gives an account of Sir W. de la More, 
and of his family and descendants ; and 
also the Ballad itself, from a copy 

** printed 
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** printed for Randal Taylor, near Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, 1685.” 

In the Pepys Collection are the fol- 
lowing remarks on the subject : 

«¢ This ::amourous Song, which appears 
to have been written about the latter end of 
the 17th century, is to old metrical ro- 
mances what Don Quixote is to prose narra- 
tives of that kind—a lively satire on their 
extravagant fictions. But although the 
satire is thus general, the subject of the 
Ballad seems local, so that many of the 
finest strokes of humour are lost for want of 
knowing the particular facts to which they al- 
lude. common received account is, that 
it relates to a contest at law between an over- 
grown Yorkshire attorney, and a neighbour- 
ing gentleman. The former had stripped 
three orphans of their inheritance, and by 
his encroachments and rapacity was become 
a nuisance to the whole county; when the 
latter generously espoused the cause of the 
oppressed, and gained a complete victory 
over his antagonist, who from vexation 
broke his heart.” 

E 
hamstow, Essex 

Mr. Ursan, Walt i 29. ° 

CONSTANT Reader of your 

valuable Magazine for more than 
forty years, wishes to learn of any of 
your readers, whether they have in 
their possession, or know any thing re- 
specting a Fauna Angliea, written by 
the late most modest and unassuming 
man, the accurate author of Flora An- 
glica, William Hudson, esq. The 
writer of this knew him for many 
years, or would not have given him 
this character, if he had not known 
it to be perfectly true. All his books 
and curiosities were sold by Mr. King 
in King-street, Covent-garden, on 
Monday June 23, 1794, when the 
manuscript of the above-mentioned 
Fauna was sold, No. 113; but though 


the writer ef this was at the sale, he belfi 


does not remember to whom. If you 
could get the iuformation, it would 
very much oblige, being very anxious 
to obtain all the information possible 
on Fauna Anglica, especially from the 

of such an accurate observer as the 
ate Will. Hudson. 


Tue Erernar Fire on Tue Banks 
or THE Caspran Sega *. 

HIS Fire is in the Peninsula of 

Apscheron, 20 versts from Baku, 


* This article is extracted from the ‘‘ Ca- 
Linet of Foreign Voyages and Travels,” —an 





Hudson's Fauna Anglica 7—The Eternal Fire. 
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and is justly called one of the wonders 
of Southern Russia. I have visited 
this spot. It is a burning desert, from 
the surface of which subterraneous 
flames here and there issue, which are 
occasioned by the exhalations of the 
naphtha. Though this fire may not 
be eternal, yet it is extremely old, for 
there are traditions of the origin of si- 
milar phenomenat in other paris; for 
instance, in the Ural, on the river 
Mangischlak, in the village of Sulp- 
Aul (v. Pallas), and that which I have 
seen in Wallachia, on the little river 
Slanika, near the village of Lapatar, 
on Mount Klaschna. But the origin 
of the fire in the neighbourhood of 
Baku is buried in the obscurity of the 
remotest antiquity. 

The first appearance of this fire, in 
an age stan Oe phenomena of nature 
— so little known - _ red, 
might a r supernatural. It is well 
known ae Media was the seat of 
Zoroaster’s doctrine, and the introduc- 
tion of those mysterious receptacles of 
the eternal fire, which the Maho- 
metans every where destroyed, Onl 
the miraculous flame of Baku arrested 
the blind fury of the Mahometans. 
The temple consecrated to fire is still 
preserved by the remnant of the an- 
cient Parsees, or fire - worshippers, 
who, though scattered over the im- 
> tracts rd Persia and India, come 

ither to perform the ers imposed 
on them [ their vows Tide temple, 
however, is no beautiful specimen of 
architecture, but a simple stove square, 
in the centre of which stands the al- 
tar, from which issues the eternal fire. 
The flat roof is supported on four co- 
lumns, from which a constant fire, 
conducted by tubes, likewise ascends. 
On the roof, above the altar, is a litde 


ry. 
On dark nights this temple is des- 





interesting little work published by Trenttel 
and Co. and evidently intended as an annual 
resent, on the same plan as the “¢ Fi 
e Not.” It consists chiefly of selections 
from the most recent journals of eminent 
continental travellers, which have not be* 


fore appeared in an English dress. 


+ They originated, st no very distant 
period, by the lightning having rent the 
upper hard layer of the mountain, which 
made an issue for the inflammable vapours, 
and, at the same time, caused the flames to 


arise. 
cried 
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cried even at a great distance, and is 
the more interesting and majestic in 
the eyes of the traveller, as the bril- 
liant flame does not resemble Vul- 
can’s destructive fire, but is like some 
mysterious phenomenon awakening 
sublime uodieten of antiquity. 

Within the wall which surrounds 
the temple, there are some stone 
houses, and a small garden, the resi- 
dences of eight Parsee monks*. Dur- 
ing the time of worship, they strike 
the bell once, generally on their en- 
trance into the temple, and then pros- 
trate themselves before the altar. Af- 
ter remaining for a pretty considerable 
time in this position, pon | arise, strike 
the bell once more, and then finish 
their prayers. They give the fire the 
firstlings of | sort of food. They 
eat no meat, and live entirely on vege- 
tables. Their particular affection to 
animals is probably the cause of it; 
the guardians of the Holy Fire keep a 
great number of dogs, which they treat 
as friends and companions. 

It is evident that they prefer their 
religion to all others, and consider 
themselves as purer than other men, 
because they are favoured with the 
purest notions of the divinity. In con- 
versing with persons of a different re- 
ligion, they protect themselves by cer- 
tain prayers, which they repeat in an 
under-voice. They seemed much 
displeased when my companions were 
going to dress their dinner at the same 
fire as theirs. To satisfy them, I had 
the kettle removed to another part. 
When they carried water near us, 
they always cried out, Brama, Brama, 
Brama, doubtless to counteract our in- 
fluence upon it. Perhaps they have 
a particular respect for water; at least, 
in remote rays it was considered, 
by many of the followers of Zoroaster, 
as a divinity. 

The atmosphere in the temple, and 
in the surrounding court-yard, is very 
warm, on which account the monks 
wear a very light clothing. 





* The Europeans call them, as well as all 
other fire-worshippers, Guebers; which 
seems to be a corruption of the word Giaur, 
by which they designate all those who pro- 
fess a different -religion. They call the 
Russians, Sare-Giaur, or Sare-Guebr, i. e. 
light-brown idolators; probably because 


they observe fewer persons with black hair 
among them, than among the people of 
Asia. 





The Eternal Fire on the Banks of the Caspian Sea. 
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It is reported that the monks, in 
former times, frequently made singu- 
lar vows; for instance, to remain for 
several years in a constrained attitude, 
with their arms raised, or holding up 
one foot, &c. This, indeed, has ceas- 
ed; but they still endeavour, as they 
used to do, to prevent the women from 
approaching the sacred fire ; probably 
that their presence may not divert their 
attention. 

In every thing that surrounds them, 
these monks are very neat and cleanly. 
They have no superfluity, but povert 
is unknown among them. Their cells 
are likewise lighted by the subterra- 
neous fire; which is easily extinguish- 
ed by covering the vent through which 
the gas issues. The verdure of the 
garden on the other side of the court- 
yard of the temple, and the delightful 
shade of the trees, afford these hermits 
a refreshing coolness. If superstition 
finds, in the evanescent flame, an ob- 
ject of adoration, no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage is derived from the naphtha, 
which is so common here, and in the 
neighbourhood, and yields to the 
Crown an annual revenue of 200,000 
rubles. Joun Ercurexp. 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Nov. 29. 
‘T ‘O excite an emulation of excel- 
lence in those who are endowed 
with the requisite abilities to distin- 
guish themselves in the paths of lite- 
rature or science, nothing seems more 
conducive than laying before their 
youthful minds early specimens of su- 
=— genius. As productions of this 
<ind, in no inconsiderable degree, add 
spurs to juvenile vigour, so the perusal 
of them not unfrequently affords plea- 
sure and intellectual amusement to 
those more advanced in years, by re- 
calling to their minds the first literary 
efforts of their former friends and ac- 
uaintance, and by tracing in them the 
irst seeds of their future eminence. 
It may be remarked, also, that in effu- 
sions of early genius may often be dis- 
covered the germs of that reasoning 
power or poetic fancy, by which their 
respective authors have afterwards ar- 
rived at pre-eminence in future life. 
The primary essays of our most cele- 
brated characters, in whatever depart- 
ment, either of poetical, scientific, li- 
terary, or active life, they have after- 
wards shone, have for the most part 
been first tried in poetic numbers. 
Though 











Part uu.) Rev. J. and Dr. Balguy.—Latin Poem of the latter. 


Though not, perhaps, in: after-life 
distinguished + Serttoutar and su- 
perior flights of fancy; yet in those 
juvenile attempts may frequently be 
traced the same reasonings, and the 
same succession of thoughts, which in 
more advanced life have been so hap- 
pily matured into speculations at once 
useful to the spiritual improvement and 
temporal interests of mankind in gene- 
ral. Many instances may be produced 
to confirm the truth of these remarks, 
by examples to be found almost every 
where in the works of our most illus- 
trious writers. 

Dr. Balguy, the author of the an- 
nexed Latin composition, affords a 
striking proof of them. He was the 
only child of the Rev. John Balguy, of 
whom I will first mention some parti- 
culars. He wasa native of Sheffield, and 
born about 1686. Having received the 
first rudiments of instruction from his 
father, who was the master of a Free 
Grammar School in that place, in 
1702 he was admitted of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he regu- 
larly graduated ; and in 1711 entered 
into holy orders, and diligently dis- 
cha the duties of his profession in 
the livings of Lamesley and Tanfield, 
in the county of Durham, composing, 
it is said, a discourse for the pulpit 
every week for the space of several 

ears. He was Prebendary of Salis- 

ury, and in 1729 was presented to 
the Vicarage of North-Allerton. He 
was in his time a considerable contro- 
versialist ; was held in high estima- 
tion as a divine, and published several 
discourses and other works. He died 
at Harrowgate in the year 1748. 

His son, Dr. Thomas Balguy, the 
writer of the subjoined copy of verses, 
which were published in the year 
1735 or 6, was therefore most likely 
born at Lamesley or Tanfield, as he 
was at the time of their publication 
about 19 or 20 years of age, a member 
of St. John’s College in Cambridge, of 
which society he also afterwards was 
chosen fellow. The subject of them 
forcibly indicates the future bent of 
his-mind ; for amongst his various re- 
searches, he was not more distinguish- 
ed or gained more credit from any than 
his able tract, entitled ‘‘ Divine Bene- 
volence asserted ; and vindicated from 
the Objections of ancient and modern 
Sceptics.” He was Archdeacon and 
Prebendary of Winchester. In the 
course of his visitatorial capacity he de- 
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livered and published several Cha: 
addressed to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Winchester. Every one 
of these is replete with useful matter, 
and sound reasoning. The refusal of 
a Bishopric is no every-day occurrence. 
This, however, Dr. Balguy did. When 
the vacant see of St. Asaph was offer- 
ed for his acceptance, without any ap- 
plication whatever on his part, the 
messenger arrived with the proposal 
late in the evening, at the house of a 
late learned and respectable Clergy- 
man, where the Doctor was then on a 
visit: he sat up in bed, wrote a mo- 
dest excuse for declining the offered 
preferment, and then again quietly 
composed himself to rest. 

In his infancy he was attacked by 
the small-pox, which so much in- 
jured his eyes, that it was with consi- 
derable difficulty that he could after- 
wards read even the largest types. 

Liberal in his own sentiments, and 
candid to those of others, he reckoned 
amongst his intimate friends almost 
all the literary characters of his time; 
and contributed, in conjunction with 
them, by his various writings, to pro- 
mote free discussion, and rational én- 
quiry. 

Divina Bonitas demonstrari potest a 
POSTERIORI. 


Tantumnce in facinus, tantum effrenata furorem 
Gens humana ruit? Malesuada superbia mentis 
Usque aded se effert, scelerumque insana lubido? 
An frustra instituit Supremus Conditor orbis 
Tot vitam cumulare bonis? Tot splendida dona 
Nequicquam effudit? Nec adest, qui celitis ista 
Fluxisse agnoscat, meritosve exsolvat honores? 
An frustra celum Stellarum luce coruscum 
Cernis ? et in medio suspensum vertice solem ? 
Fortuito an lapsu vastum per inane Planete 
Volvuntur, mirosque tenent certo ordine cursus? 
Aspice quam cupidi ad genitalia lumina tend 
Nequicquam cupidi! Nam vis invisa coercet, 
Callesque ancipites pulchra in curvamina fiectit. 
En proprium sortita locum nitidissima Tellus, 
Cui Luna comes! Quin appetit hec quoque So- 








hd 


lem; 
Hee quoque currit ovans, peragitque volubilis 


Hinc subeunt vice perpetua vernique calores 
Hybernis nivibus, Verique potentior Estas ; 
#stati Autumaous flaventia dona repertans, 
Autumnoque instat canis fera Bruma pruinis. 
Hine quoq tinud fugientia lumina Phebi 
Calce premunt tenebra ; tenebris succedit opacis 
Gratior inde dies, variusque revolvitur annus. 
Quisnam istos montes in celum sustulit altos? 





Aut quis depressit sinuoso tramite valles? 
Quis tumida immensi diffudit marmora ponti? 
Qua causa assurgunt, rursusque in seipsa resi- 
dunt? 
Quis segetes rore assiduo recreatque fove ? 
Quis gratos arvis demircit providus imbres ? 
Quisve errare dedit per smcenos flumina campos, 
Et terrz faciem latis vestire quot annis 
Frugibus?--- llle Deus, qui fulmine concutit or- 
bem; 
Tile Deus nobis miracula tanta peregit. 
Et dabitamus adhuc placidumque bonumque fa- 
teri. 
Cum 








£", niveus canis diffugit montibus humor, 
t placidum effulget tranquillo lumine celum, 
Aspice quam toto natur@ vultus in orbe 
Gaudia testatur! Quo verdant gramine campi! 
Quo silve folio, nemorumque obtecta virescuut! 
Aspice quot pulchris variantur floribus arva! 
Quales veris opes per mollia prata refulgent! 
Queis grex aligerum concentibus ethera pulsant! 
Qua voce exultant! Modulanti gutture carmen 
Quam varium, quam dulce fluit!---Quam ferreus 
iste 


Quem non tanta movent, tam prodiga munera 


celi, 
Nec laudem extorquent! Tibi fundit gramina 
Tellus, 
Improbe mortalis! Tibi flos collucet in agris; 
Et Philomela tibi, ramo dum pendet opaco, 
Mellifiuas resonare docet nemus omne querelas, 
At ee zestivos videas procedere menses, 
Et Sol purpureos torsit violentior ignes ; 
Ea rerum assurgit novus ordo! Puicher et ille! 
Jam tibi maturis horrescunt frugibus arva ; 
Jam quanta humanas pestentant gaudia mentes? 
Quippe Deus pingues flaventi messis amictu 
Jam tandem obduxit sulcos. Justissima Tellus 
Depositum agricole largo cum fenore reddit. 
Jam lta omuigenos fundunt pomaria fructus, 
Atque incurvantur sub iniquo pondere rami. 
Luxuriat gravidis turgens in vitibus uva, 
Perque comas virides gratissima purpura fulget. 
Cur verd admirans nature in limine cunctor? 
Atria quid laudo ? Juvat interiora videre, 
Sanctaque ferventem miracula pandere rerum. 
Heu! frustra enitor--- cupientem talia vires 
Deficiunt. Neque enim quivis ccelestia dignus 
D tet diquc ipfi Numen habenas. 
Nec mihi si lingua centum sint, oraque centum, 
Cuncta meis unquam complecti versibus optem 
Inclyta facta Dei. Quam terque quaterque heata 
Gens ingrata hominum, modo velient esse beati! 
Nam sua sunt quecunque vident--- seu palmite 





germen 
Turgescit viridi, seu stipite flosculus exit, 
Aut sole incipiunt dulces nigrescere fetus ; 
Quecunque in terris, quzcunque in gurgite vasto, 
Quecunque in liquido traducunt xthere vitam, 
Imperium agnoscunt, et jass@ capessere gaudent, 
Ista Deus prona et ventri parentia finxit ; 
His vultus dedit wxtherios coelumque tueri: 
His ey ee partem concessit honoris, 
Et propria humaoum signavit imagine pectus. 
In Comitiis Prioribus, Mar. 11, 1735-6. 
Among the various sallies of wit 
and humour which have occasionally 
been displayed in compositions of this 
kind in the University of Cambridge, 
at different times, by some of our 
most ee me literary characters, 
and some of which I have had the ho- 
nour of laying before your readers, the 
preceding seems to be surpassed by 
none in the simplicity and elegance 
of its Latinity, and the number of in- 
stances which are so happily intro- 
duced, and all so forcibly tending to 
establish the Divine Benevolence. 
Yours, &c. Omicron. 


Mr. Urzay, Dec. 20. 
A BOOK lately published, entitled 
“*«The American Mariners,” has 


taught me to receive with caution the 
itions advanced by the 
Dovtowers relative to the Na 
kindred 
of their 


uarterly 

of a 
wer. At page 15, vol. xxI. 
iterary Journal, these writers 
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[xerv, 


assert, with an air of authority, that 
** local circumstances will prevent the 
formation of an American Navy, as 
the whole Southern coast of the United 
States is destitute of harbours.” Such 
a corruption of raphy is, 
perhaps, apudied, ay the an 
chievousness of its tendency is too ob- 
vious to be insisted on. The Southern 
coast of the North American Union 
abounds with the noblest harbours in 
the world. Beaufort’s Bay is capable 
of receiving the whole of the British 
fleet; Cumberland Haven is scarcely 
to be exceeded in commodiousness for 
ships of the deepest draught; and since 
the accession of the Floridas to the 
Republic, a long line of Southern sea- 
coast has been gained, indented with 
magnificent bays for the reception of 
fleets, and covered with inexhaustible 
forests of live oak for their construc- 
a 
t a most extraordinary passage in 
the Quarterly Review is wal. XXI. p. 
15), that **if America had a fleet in 
the only port that will admit one, the 
whole might be very leisurely destroy- 
ed.” This is ominous infatuation ;— 
ques Deus vult perdere, prius demeniat. 
Before the descendants of Britons 
would be the tame spectators of the 
destruction of their ships, protected by 
batteries, whose cannon they are qua- 
lified to serve more like riflemen than 
arterillists, there must be first extin- 
guished their spirit of independence, 
their noble pride, their generous sense 
of glory. 
he latter half of “‘ The American 
Mariners” exhibits, in a series of naval 
essays, the actions between the Consti- 
tution and Guerriére, the Macedonian 
and the United States, the Constitu- 
tion and Java, the Epervier and Pea- 
cock, the Reindeer and Wasp, and 
others distinguished for close and des- 
perate exertion, unremitted ardour of 
conduct, and extensive slaughter and 
destruction. In these conflicts the 
Americans vindicated the genuineness 
of their descent from a Benbow and a 
Blake, and supported the honour of 
their country with a spirit of emula- 
tion, Lawrence, directing his dying 
look to the colours of the Chesapeake, 
and uttering in a broken though arti- 
culate voice, ‘* Comrades, don’t give 
up theship,” may vie in heroism with 
any act the page of naval history can 
supply. 
The 
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The authot of the * American Ma- that the contest for the empire of the 
riners,” in pursuing his subject, has sea will be between Britain amd her 
_viewed facts as they oceur, in connec- descendants, merits serious considera- 
tion with their causes; and the inevi- tion from the Humber to the Thames. 
table inferences’: which he deduces, Yours, &c. ViaTor. 


—_@— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SUSSEX. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
( Continued from p. 503.) 


«« Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 
And glittering towns, and ocean wide, till all, 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays.” —THomson. 

The above may be said of the delightful village of Farru1eHT, and to the pros- 
pect from it, by one capable of appreciating the beauties of Nature. 

At Fecrpuam resided Hayley the Poet. 

At Fietcutne is a Gothic mausoleum, in which Gibbon the celebrated His- 
torian is interred. (See vol. pxxv. p. 601.) 

At Giywpe resided William Hay, esq. M.P. author of an Essay on Deformity. 

At Goopwoobp is the lion, carved in wood, which adorned the head of Com- 
modore Anson’s ship the Centurion, during his circumnavigation of the globe. 
It is set up against the Duke of Richmond inn, with this inscription : 

« Stay, traveller, awhile, and view Torrid and frigid zones have past, 

One who has travelled more than you, And safe ashore arriv’d at last ; 

Quite round the globe; in each degree _—In ease and dignity > 

Anson and I have plowed the sea ; He in the House of Lords—I here.” 
In Goodwood House are some valuable portraits and busts. In the drawing- 
room are four adventures of Don og upon a large scale, in Gobelin 
tapestry. They were purchased by the Duke of Richmond in 1765. 

Ina moated mansion at GroomBrRIGE Charles Duke of Orleans, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Agincourt in 1415, was confined. He was 25 years 
a prisoner in this country, most of which he spent in confinement here, 

*¢ Where captur’d banners wav'd beneath the roof, 
To taunt the Royal Troubadour of Gaul.” 

Of Hartine was Rector Cardinal Pole.—In the church are some memorials of 
the Cargyll and Cowper families. —Up-Park was the residence of Ford Grey, 
esq. created Earl of Tankerville by William ITI. 

Hastines in 924 had a mint.—A part of the ruins of the castle, as seen from 
one particular spot, exhibits a perfect and oe fine profile of his late Majesty. 
—Of All Saints parish was Rector Samuel Otes, father of the notorious 
Titus, who was himself officiating minister there in 1673-4.—The pulpit of 
St. Clement’s church was formerly covered with part of the canopy held over 
George I. at his coronation ; as that of St. Anne’s Church still is with part of 
the canopy used at the coronation of Queen Anne.—On the parapet of the 
Town-hall is a stone found at Pevensey, supposed to have been thrown from 
a Roman catapulta.—In the interior is a shield taken from the French at the 
first conquest of Quebec.—The Corporation have a large silver punch-bowl, 
presented to them by the Barons who attended the coronation of George II. 
and his Queen.—In All Saints-street are two old houses, said to have been 
formerly inhabited by Sir Cloudesley Shovell and the notorious Titus Oates. 
Here also Edward Capel, esq. one of the commentators of Shakspeare, built 
a residence. Garrick frequently visited him here, and in the garden is a large 
mulberry tree, a descendant of Shakspeare’s. 

At HeaTurigcp is a street called Cat-street (at the upper end of which was the 
sign of a cat and shoulder of mutton), mw to be a corraption of Cade- 
street, from the rebel Jack Cade, who was killed here in 1450. a 

n 
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On Hicupown-nHILL, near Worthing, is Oliver the miller’s tomb, who, from 
partiality to the spot, himself erected it, and was there interred. 

In Horsuam Church are several antique tombs, one supposed for William 

Braose, maternal ancestor of the Dukes of Norfolk ; and another for a 
Lord Hoo.—Here was educated Dr. Thomas Combs, the royalist divine. 

The engravings, and descriptions, of Hurstmonceaux Castle are calculated to 
excite a high idea of its magnificence. 

At KinesuaM, now a farm-house near Chichester, the South-Saxon Kings are 
supposed to have resided. 

Lewes in the time of Athelstan had two mints.—Here in 1556 were burnt for 
heresy six persons ; and June 22, 1557, ten more.—The double keep, termed 
in old writings Braymounts, is a feature peculiar to Lewes Castle.-—The 
Priory was the first and chief house of the Cluniac order in England. In 
this Priory were interred many persons of distinction. In the church of St. 
John sub castro is a curious monument with a Latin punning inscription, 
which has engaged the attention of some able antiquaries. It may be thus read : 

«¢ Clauditur hic miles, Danorum regia proles, 
Mangnus nomen ei, Mangnz nota progeniei : 
Deponens Mangnum, se moribus induit agnum, 
repete pro vita, fit parvulus anchorita ” 
Mr. Elliot considers Magnus the youngest of the three sons of Harold II. 
—At the grammar-school were educated John Pell the mathematician, and 
John Evelyn the author of “ Sylva,” &¢c.—The County-hall is a noble build- 
ing. A room on the second floor is used as a county ball-room ; in which 
is a scene from Richard III. admirably painted by Northcote, obtained from 
the Shakspeare Gallery, and presented te the county by W. Burrell, esq. 
M. P.—In the church-yard of Jireh Chapel, Cliffe, is the burying-place of 
the celebrated William Huntington, S. S. (sinner saved.)}—The race-course 
one of the best in England.—1648, a destructive fire raged in this town.— 
1734, Oct. 24, two shocks of an earthquake felt. Here resided John Rowe 
and John Faber, two learned physicians. 

At Mayriecp was a favourite palace of the Abps. of Canterbury, supposed to 
have been erected by St. Dunstan. In the palace died Abps. Simon Mep- 
ham, in 13333; John Stratford, in 1348; and Simon Islip, in 1366. Part of 
the palace was converted into a farm house.—In 1389 the church and town 
were nearly consumed by fire. 

At Mipuurst the knights of St. John of Jerusalem had a commandery.—In 
the church is the burial-place of the Montague family, containing a large 
monument to the memory of Anthony Browne, Visct. Montacute, who died 
in 1592, and his two wives. 

At Muntuam resided the late Wm. Frankland, esq. well known for his devo- 
tion to mechanics and natural philosophy. 

At Newuaven is a handsome obelisk to the memory of Capt. Hanson and the 
crew of the Brazen sloop of war, wrecked Jan. 25, 1800, on the Ave Rocks. 

Of Nortruiam was Rector the father of Abp. Frewen, where the latter was 
born. 

At Pensuurst PLaceg is the famous oak, said to have been planted at the birth 
of Sir Philip Sydney, and now more than 22 feet in circumference. 

In Petworru Chureh are interred some of the Percies, Earls of Northumber- 
land.—Visited by Edw. V1.—At the seat of the Earl of Egremont is the 
sword which Hotspur used at the battle of Shrewsbury.—Petworth House 
has been justly celebrated for the most complete collection of the carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons. Here is a most splendid collection of portraits, nearly 
twenty of which are by Vandyke. The great stair-case was painted by La 
Guerre. Beneath and on the ceiling is the story of Pandora and Prome- 
theus. On the side walls is an allegorical representation of the life of Eli- 
zabeth, Duchess of Somerset. The statue gallery contains a collection of 
great and various merit. Several of the state bed rooms are hung with 

suits of singularly fine worked arras and tapestry.—Of Petworth were Rec- 

tors Brian Duppa, Henry King, Bps. of Chichester 5 Dr. Cleaver, Abp. of 

Dublin ; and Charles Dunster, the critical scholar and ingenious poet. 


At 
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At Pevenssy, Sept. 24, 1556, four persons were burnt for heresy. 

At Potine the knights of St. John of Jerusalem had a commandery. 

Near PoyninGs is the remarkable chasm called the “ Devil’s Dyke,” so called, 
as tradition says, because the Devil envying the numerous churches of the 
Weald, deterinined to form a channel from the sea, and thus inundate the 
whole tract and its pious inhabitants. This “devilish” o was discon- 
certed by some old woman, who being disturbed from her sleep by the noise 
of the work, peeping out of her window, and recognizing the infernal agent, 
had the “ presence of mind” to hold up a candle, which he mistaking for the 
rising of the Sun, made a hasty retreat. (See vol. uxxx. i. 513.) 

At SatvineTon is the house in which the learned Selden was born. On the 
lintel of the door, on the inside, is the following inscription : 

GRATVS, HONESTE, MIHI; NON CLAVDAR, INITO SEDEQ’; 
FVR, ABEAS; NON SV’ FACTA SOLVTA TIBI. 


Thus paraphrased by Dr. Evans: 
*< An honest man is always welcome here, 
To rogues I grant no hospitable cheer.” 


And thus by William Hamper, esq. June 9, 1818: 
«* Thou’rt welcome, honest friend ; walk in, make free : 
Thief, get thee gone; my doors are clos’d to thee.” 


At Setsga the Bishops of Chichester had a seat, but of which no traces remain. 
At Suevsrep Priory the walls of the Prior’s room appear to have been orna- 
mented by some humorous monk with paintings in fresco, but homely executed. 
In StpLesuam Church-yard is the following singularly beautiful epitaph on a 
Mrs. Carnaby, attributed to the pen of Rev. W. Clarke, residentiary, whose 
poetical powers were acknowledged by his contemporaries : 
«¢ When Sorrow weeps o’er Virtue’s sacred dust, 
Our tears become us, and our grief is just, 
Such were the tears he shed kogueaia pays 
This last sad tribute of his love and praise ; 
Who mourns the best of wives and friends. combin'd, 
Where female softness met a manly mind. 
Mourns, but not murmurs ; sighs, but not despairs ; 
Feels as a man, but as a Christian bears.” 

At Stynpon was formerly a residence and favourite retirement of the Abps. of 
Canterbury. Abp. Stephen Langton, memorable for the part he took relative 
to the signing of Magna Charta, died here in 1228. 

In Soutn Bersteap Church is interred Sir Richard Hotham, who first 
brought Bognor to its present eminence as a sea-bathing place. 

In SteyninG Priory Church (conjectured to be the present parish one) were 
interred the remains of St. Cuthman, and of Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, fa- 
ther of Alfred the Great.—In the Free Grammar School was educated John 
Pell the mathematician. 

OF Sutton was Rector Julius Bate, the celebrated Hebraist and able contro- 
versialist, who died in 1771. 

Near Avisford Place, WALBERTON, was discovered, March 31, 1817, a Roman 
sepulchre, containing many utensils of domestic use. 

The porch of Westsourn Church is curiously constructed of oak ; and the 
spire is in the Chinese taste. 

West Dean Church contains many memorials to the Lewkenor and Peachey 
families.—At Binderton, about 1680, Thos. Smyth, esq. began to rebuild 
the old house, removed the chapel which was adjoining it, and erected the 
present at a more convenient distance ; but this having been done without 
the consent of the ordinary, Bishop Lake refused to consecrate it, and it is 
now in decay. 

The seal of Wincuetsea is rather a curious piece of antiquity.—In St. Tho- 
mas’s Church are two monuments of knights templars; and in the vestry 
room another, in tolerable preservation. fn the church-yard was a tower, 
containing a peal of bells, which was removed in consequence of its dan- 
gerous appearance. 

At Woo.sepinG, near the conservatory of the manor house, is placed the 
Gent. Mae, Suppl. XCIV. Pant IL. marble 
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marble fountain which originally stood in the centre of the quadrangle at 
Cowdray. [t is of a pyramidical shape, finished by a small bronze figure of 
Neptune, copied from the celebrated one of Giovanni di Bologna. There 
are several successful imitations of Druidical remains, formed of sand-stone. 
A tulip tree is likewise remarkable, being seven feet in circumference. Few 


in England exceed it. 


Great Bealing, near 
Mr. Unsan, Woodbridge, Dec. 6. 
ie the memoirs * of the Meadows fa- 

mily, p. 520, it is mentioned that 
the late B. Meadows, esq. retired to 
Witnesham Hall, on the decease of 
his grandfather Daniel Meadows. 

In this there is a little incorrectness. 
My late most valued parent practised 
at Botesdale as an attorney and solicitor 
from the time of his first entering into 
the profession of the law, until the year 
1801, when he left Botesdale, and re- 
sided at Witnesham Hall. On his 
mother’s decease he purchased at W it- 
nesham, and erected the present man- 
sion, Burghersh House. 

My wile’s maiden name should be 
spelt Graves, not Greaves. The family 
motto is, ‘* Graves disce Mores,” in 
allusion to the name. 

I am in possession of five + engraved 
portraits of my wife’s family, which I 
will describe. On the first is the fol- 
lowing inscription, ‘* John Graves, 
gent. was born in Yorkshire in 1513, 
and died at London in 1616, aged 103 
years. He was grandfather to Richard 
Graves of Mickleton, esq. grandfather 
of Richard Graves of Mickleton, esq. 
now living 1728. G. Vertue, sculp.” 

This gentleman, singular as it may 
appear, undertook a journey from 
Yorkshire to London in his 103d year. 
He caught the small pox there, and 
his death ensued. 

The second print has this inscrip- 
tion; *‘ Richard Graves of Mickleton, 
esq. a bencher and reader of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Clerk of the Peace, and Receiver- 

eneral of the County of Middlesex. 
fic had two wives, by whom he had 
issue 19 children, 6 sons and 13 daugh- 
ters. G. Vertue, sculp.” 

The third print has the following : 
** Richardus Graves de Mickleton, in 
com. Gloucestrix, Armiger, ob. 1731, 
anno etat. 51. G. Vertue, sculp.” 
This gentleman published a work up- 
on the Pyramids of Egypt, and was an 
eminent Antiquary and Genealogist. 


* These memoirs should have been signed 
“ J.F.” 

+ The first three are published in vol. I. 
of Nash’s ** Worcestershire.” Epirt. 





The fourth print is that of Morgan 
Graves, esq. of Mickleton, co. Glou- 
cester, son of the aforesaid. And 

The fifth is that of his younger bto- 
ther, the Rev. Richard Graves, M. A. 
Rector of Claverton, Somersetshire, 
from an original picture by James 
Northcote, R. A. in the possession of 
Prince Hoare, esq. 

This distinguished literary character 
married me to his grand danginer, 
Miss Elizabeth Graves, in the parish 
church of Claverton, 21 years ago, 
when in his gOth year. He published 
in the same year a volume, entitled 
“* Poems by a Nonagenarian.” 

Yours, &c. Putt. Meapows. 


PRAYERS AND PRAYER-BOOKS OF 
Queen Exizasern. . 
Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Dec. 20. 
: + Prayer by Queen Elizabeth, 
communicated by Clionas, and 
printed in p. 389, is one of the three 
contained in a little volume, entitled 
** Supplications of Saints* ; a Book of 
Prayers and Praises, in Four Parts. 
Wherein are three most excellent 
Prayers made by the late famous Queen 
Elizabeth. y Tho. Sorocold +.” 
This volume, we are told by Wood 
(Athenz, by Bliss, vol. II. col. 636), 
in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth, 
and beginning of King James, took 
with the vulgar sort, iad was as much 
admired as *‘The Practice of Piety” 
was afterwards. Hearne relates, that 
in his time he remembered a very pious 
lady who used to give away great num- 
bers to the poor. Se is also said in the 
same place, that the thirty-sixth edi- 
tion was published in 1640, the thir- 
ty-seventh in 1642, the thirty-eighth 
in 1693. It is, however, now rare ; 
there is no copy in the British Museum 
or Bodleian Libraries ; but one, called 
in the title-page the fourth edition f, 
* Let not this he misunderstood as mean- 
ing eres to Saints. 
tT o was ®-Lancashire man, M.A, of 
Brazenose College, and “a minis- 
ter;”” admitted r of St. Mildred in the 





Poultry, Oct. 22, 1590. 

. ~ * London, printed for Peter Parker, at 
the Signe of the and Star, over against 
the Royal Exchange in Cornhill. Price 1s.” 

though 
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though evidently printed in the reign 
of Charles the nd, as appears by 
King Charles, Queen Catherine, and 
James Duke of York, being mentioned 
therein, I have inspected at Sion Col- 
lege. It is a small duodecimo of 284 
pages, with a very terrific wood-cut 
portrait of ‘‘Elizabetha Regina” as a 
frontispiece. 

Her Prayers have the following ti- 
tles : 

1. “A Prayer of Thanksgiving for 
the Overthrow of the Spanish Navy, 
sent to invade England, anno Domini 
1588.”" This is that printed in the se- 
cond volume of Nichols’s ‘‘ Progresses” 
as an accompaniment to Stowe’s ac- 
count of the Queen’s solemn Proces- 
sion to St. Paul's. A manuscript copy 
of it is to be found in the Harl. MSS. 
No. 2044, where it is distinctly called 
** The Coppie of a Praer which her 
Majestie made her selfe, and sayd it 
when she was at the Sermon at St. 
Paules Crosse, the 24 of November 
1538.” 


2. “Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer for 
the Success of her Navy, anno Dom. 
1596.” The occasion of this was the 
well-known expedition to Cadiz ; and 
it is icularly mentioned by Stowe, 
as follows: “* And in this meane time 
of all this businesse at Plimmouth 

where the troops were mustered and 
embarked] the Queenes Majestie, well 
considering that the Lord of Hoastes 
blesseth the hoastes and forces of godly 
Princes, and giveth victorie to the 
faithfull armies, made a very devout 
Prayer to Almighty God for the good 
successe of the Fleet, and sent it by 
Captaine Edward Conway to the Ge- 
nerals, commanding that it should be 
dayly sayd throughout all the Fleete.” 
Of this also I have seen a manuscript 
copy, in the hand-writing of the time, 
in the Cotton MSS, Otho, E. ix. where 
it is called “‘ Her Mat pryvat Medi- 
tation upon y® present Expedition, sent 
from Sir Robt. Cecyll to ye Gen’ralls 
of her Highnes’ Army at Plymowth, 
inclosed in this I're underwritten.” As 
I believe this Prayer to be unknown to 
modern readers, the subjoined tran- 
script of it may interest Clionas and 
others, who will find it composed in a 
= very similar to that in pa e 389, 
which was written in the following 
year. I have followed the manuscript 

y, because, as Sorocold’s is some- 
what modernized, the more antient 
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version must most assimilate to that 
first traced by the Queen’s own pen: 
** Most omnipotent Maker & Guider of 
all our worlde’s masse, that onely searchest 
& fadomest y® bottom of all herts’ conceyts, 
& in them seest y® true originall of all ac- 
cions intended: thou that by thy fore-sight 
dost truely discerne - no malice of re- 
v » nor quittance of injurie, nor de 
of bloodshedde, nor ee of luker, 
hath bred the resolution of our now sette 
out army; but a heedeful care & wary 
watche, y*t no neglect of foes, nor over- 
suerty of harme, might breede either 
to us or glory to them. These being 
grounds, thou yt diddest inspyre y¢ mynd, 
we humblye beseech with bended knees, 
prosper y® worke, & with y® best forewindes 
guyde the journey, speede the victorye, & 
make y® returne the aduancement of thy 
glorye, the tryumphe of thy fame, & suert 
to y® Realm, with y® least losse of Englis' 
bloode. To these devout petitions, Lerd, 
give thy blessed graunt. Amen.” 


3. The third in Sorocold’s volume 
is “ Queen Elizabeth's Prayer for her 
Navy: A. D. 1597.” is is that 
maar in p. 389, a little modernized.— 

ides the manuscript copies in the 
Harleian MSS. as mentioned by Clio- 
nas, a third (written temp. Eliz.) is in 
the Cotton MSS. Galba, D. xii. enti- 
tled, ‘*« A Prayer mayd by the Queene 
for the ptosperos successe of the jour- 
ney begun.” It may be observed that 
the word voyage was not at that time 
adopted into the English language ; in 
the preceding Prayer the Queen uses 
journey where we should now say voy- 
age, and here again “‘ the journey be- 
gun” was the sailing of the fleet. 

Bishop Tanner (Bibliotheca, p. 260) 
mentions a Book of Prayers in the Nor- 
wich Library, believed to have formerly 
been Queen Ejizabeth’s, which has in 
the beginning “‘ A Prayer to be said in 
time of extream sicknes,” written by 
the Queen’s own hand. 

In the Duchess of Portland's Mu- 
seum was “‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- 
book, which contains six Prayers, com- 
posed by her Majesty, and written by 
her own hand (in the true spirit of de- 
votion) in the neatest and most beauti- 
ful manner upon vellum. Two of the 
Prayers are in the —— language, 
one in Latin, one in Greek, one in 
Italian, and one in French. On the 
inside of the covers are the pictures of 
the Duke D’Alangon [Elizabeth’s sui- 
tor] and the Queen, by Hilliard; the 
binding shagreen, with enamelled 
clasps, and in the centre of each a 

ruby.” 
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tuby.” (Malcolm's Letters of Gran- 
ger, vol. II. p. 99.) Can any of your 
correspondents inform me where this 
precious volume is at present preserved ? 
_ From the preceding collectanea Cli- 
onas will perceive that the religious 
compositions of Queen Elizabeth can- 
not be called few. 

A particular and very accurate de- 
scription by Mr. Herbert (the editor of 
Ames) of a Manual of Prayers, which, 
superbly bound in solid gold, usually 
hung by a gold chain at the side of the 
maiden Queen, may be found in your 
vol. Lx1. p. 28; and its enchased co- 
vers, representing the Judgment of So- 
lomon, and the Elevation of the Brazen 
Serpent, are engraved at p. 321 of the 
same volume. This Manual is also 
noticed, and the engraving copied, in 
Mr. Dibdin’s Bibliomania, pp. 158, 
330, where we are told that the person 
who then owned it asked for it 150/. 
Other devotional volumes used by her 
Majesty, and particularly that which 

by the name of Queen Elizabeth's 
Bray t-book, are likewise there de- 
scribed. 
“* A Prayer for all Kings and Princes, 
and especially for Queen Elizabeth, 
used in her Majestie’s Chappell,” Lon- 
don, 4to, black letter, is in the British 
Museum. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Dec. 4. 
AVING as a military man been 

long stationed in Ireland, I in- 
variably und, from continued in- 
quiry and observation, that deplorable 
ignorance and straitened circumstances, 
vr ved approaching to starvation, 
rendered a people, naturally of a good 
disposition, ready tools of mischief in 
the hands of the unprincipled and art- 
ful, working out their own iniquitous 
aw These leaders into evil,— 
** Vident meliora probanique, deteri- 
ora sequuntur”” One source of the 
miseries of a fine population is too 
well known to originate in the non- 
residence of landed proprietors, at least 
during some part of the year; and it 
seems to be now generally allowed, 
that an evil threatening the most se- 
rious consequences must ere long be 
abated by the unavoidable application 
of an efficient legislative measure.— 
The instruction of the lower order is 
strenuously opposed by those who are 
well aware of all the ultimate conse- 
quences of enabling the human mind 


Nepos. 


Universal Education recommended in Ireland. 
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to judge for itself, instead of lying un- 
der the perpetual delusion of error, art- 
fully inculcated, and unremittingly 
maintained. Unfortunately misused 
Religion is called in to aid and sus- 
tain a continuance in darkness and er- 
ror. The wretched Irish peasant is 
told that it is sinful in the extreme to 
read the Bible, and that priests only 
are qualified and intended to search 
the Scriptures, and to communicate to 
their flocks such biblical doctrine as 
they only are calculated to impart to 
them. Mow it has so happened, that 
with the best intentions we have hi- 
therto acted in absolute aid of this 
malevclent procedure, by teaching 
what is essentially requisite, the Eng- 
lish language, through the medium of 
extracts from the Bible; and of this 
the priest has advantageously to pro- 
mote hidden designs, fully availed him- 
self in resisting and anlehaing what 
is contrary to a tenet certainly unsanc- 
tioned in Holy Writ, however impli- 
citly believed. —Mr. Urban, let this sad 
error be done away without loss of 
time; and let the English language 
be taught simultaneously throughout 
the whole country, without any allu- 
sion to the sacred volume, which in 
the silent course of time will amply 
vindicate its own rights, and turn from 
the ways of darkness to the ways of 
light the lower order in Ireland, who, 
once taught to read, will become in 
due time self-converted. If it should 
cost even a million a year, not an in- 
stant should be lost in establishing 
Schools over the whole face of the 
Emerald Isle; and all children of a 
certain description, above six years of 
age, should positively required to 
repair regularly to these Schools. Every 
measure short of this decisive and sa- 
lutary plan will, in the opinion of the 
best-informed whom I consulted, prove 
nugatory and ineffectual. 

found that the common people did 
not even comprehend what was meant 
by Catholic Emancipation, an abused 
term now thrown aside, with higher 
objects in view, and extending to the 
first dignities of the State. The calm- 
ness recommended is manifestly insi- 
dious ; while evidently a fearful storm 
is gathering; and of this Government 
appears to be quite aware, from the 
judicious measures of precaution adopt- 
ed to meet any sudden exiqne 


O 
It is said that a princip pposi- 


tion man will do just that quantum of 
mischief 
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mischief that will either bring him in, 
or render him popular among a de- 
scription whom secretly he despises 5 
viz. those who have every thing to 
ain and nothing to lose by innovations. 
t is, however, expected that at the 
meeting of Parliament, both sides of 
the House will cordially unite in dis- 
couragi f the present dangerous de- 
signs in Ireland.—If emigration, on a 
liberal scale, to Australasia, were given 
into, much of the sufferings oi the 
Irish population would be alleviated, 
with individual and general benefit. 


Joun MacponaLp. 
—- &— 

Mr. Ursan, Alphington, Nov. 5. 
' y- following is an extract from 


the Monthly Reviewer's late re- 
marks on “‘ Bloomfield’s Remains :” 


‘*¢ The biography of Bloomfield will su 
ply another pro of a — it is 

inful to re 3 viz. possession 
parc is seldom favourable to the ha 
piness of the individual. Even when the 
external circumstances of the party are com- 
patible with the habits of life and feelings 
to which such a Sep . aoe -~ we 
too frequentl t high cenius is a 
bane rather thas a blessing but when it is 
conjoined wi! vi pendance, it 
is ‘almost Smpenitie thas the ssor of 
it can enjoy any thing like substantial hap- 
piness.”” 

Perhaps some of your literary Cor- 
faa a will any & poser Be to 
communicate their sentiments on this 
peculiar topic; but to me it appears 
that, taking the —— in the same 
point of view as the Reviewers, all the 
fervent appeals to Apollo by ancient 
and modern writers, all the divine ho- 
nours paid to him, and all the fasci- 
nating descriptions of Mount Parnas- 
sus, must be founded in complete 
error! 

It is doubtless requisite, before any 
argument can be adduced on either 
side of the question, that the true 
meaning of the word Gentus should 
be properly defined ; and also to know 
whether an rson really infected 
with this de oralle disease, would 
ever wish to be cured of it. 


If Genius should be thought a “ bane,” 
And what we ought to dread, 

lappy those sculls devoid of brain ! 
Rejoice each Buunperneap ! 


Yours, &c. Poeticus. 


Yours, &c. 


Genius.-— Nath. Brook's Catalogue, 1664. 
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_ Description oF NaTHaniet 
Broox’s CaTaLocug, 1664, 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Dee. 8. 
O* the arrival of the last monthly 
parcel at the Devon and Exeter 
Institution in this city, a member, on 
reviewing some of the new books and 
periodical publications, expressed much 
surprise at the mass of numerous ad- 
vertisements sewed or bound up with 
several of them, and intimated to the 
company present, that it was a modern 
system of publishing literary intelli- 
gence, unknown or not adopted in for- 
mer times. Probably this sentiment 
obtains with many ; though such who 
are in the habits of examining exten- 
sive libraries are aware that it is a very 
old custom, and no doubt of more than 
200 years standing. Permit me, there- 
fore, for the information of some of 
your readers, to describe in your vahu- 
able Miscellany a list of a copious as- 
semblage of advertisements, of larger 
bulk than any conveyed in our parcel, 
and now 161 years since ; for as I was 
recently glancing over an old book, 
**The Queen's Closet opened, and 
Queen’s Delight,” illustrated with a 
striking portrait A ota by Faith- 
orne) of Queen Henrietta, consort of 
King Charles the First (12mo), my 
attention was unexpectedly arrested in 
observing attached to the end of it a 
Catalogue of strange, singular, and cu- 
rious publications offered for general 
sale, by a Mr. N. Brook, a notable 
Bookseller, who flourished in London 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Pursuing my investigation, 
my admiration was greatly excited with 
the interesting contrast presented in 
this list to the enlightened, splendid, 
and refined productions published at 
this day. As a bookseller and trades- 
man we may suppose Mr. B. was emi- 
nent and respectable, by the many 
books printed for him, and from his 
formidable exhibition of such a mar- 
ketable assortment of popular and then 
prevailing literary articles, so suitable 
and congenial to the taste and humour 
of those times. His stock of new hooks 
in ion appears pretty considera- 
ble’: the list 0 vopied detailed occupy 
about two-dozen pages, and not less 
than 200 distinct works. Heseems to 
have carried on a very brisk trade in 
magical, astrological, and occult scien- 
= books; for his Catalogue is abun- 
antly stored with those favourite and 
precious 
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precious morsels of that time, and are 
allotted in a separate department, under 
the following title, viz. ‘‘ Admirable 
and learned “irventions of Occult Sci- 
ences in any 5 Magick, Astrolo- 
gie, Geomancy, Chymistry, Physiogno- 
my, and Chiromancy.” 


I shall select four samples of this, 


class, Ra od Hina. gn 

1. Supernatu’ ights Appari- 
tions seen in ate, June 50 [per- 
yy intended for 30], 1644, by W. 

ily. 

2, "Teratologia ; or a Discovery of 
God’s Wonders, manifested by bloody 
Rain and Water, by I. S. 

3. The Way to Bliss, in three Books, 
a very learned Treatise of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, made publick by Elias 
Ashmole, esq. 

4. Chiromancy; or, the Art of Di- 
vining by the Lines engraven in the 
H of. Man, by Dame Nature, in 
198 genitures, by G. Wharton, esq. 

This Catalogue has a prominent and 
running head-title on every leaf, viz. 
*« Books sold by Nathaniel Brook at 
the Angel in Cornhill.” 

The sizes of the books are not de- 
scribed throughout, only in two or 
three instances; and no price is marked 
to any book, except one, which is the 
following: ‘* King Charles the First 
his Meditations in 24°, with his Ma- 
jesties Reasons against the High Court 
of Justice : also, the Papers that passed 
betwixt his Majesty and Mr. Alex. 
Hinderson, fit to be used in all private 
Families, 6d. price.” 

Such as Mr. Brook considered his 
superior or elegant works are arranged 
also together, with a formal title (as 
under), from which I shall extract a 
few sonnine verbatim. 

“« Elegant Treatises in Humanity, 
History, Description of Countreys, Ro- 
mances, and Poetry. 

1. Naps upon , a sleepy 
Muse nipt and pinch’d though not 
awaked: such waeniny and jovial 
Copies of Verses as were lately received 
from some of the Wits in the Univer- 
sity, in a frolick ; dedicated to Gondi- 
bert’s Mistriss by Captain Jones, and 
others: whereunto is added, for the 
Demonstration of the Author's Pro- 
saick Excellencies, his Epistle to one 
of the Universities, with the Answer ; 
together with two Satirical Characters 
and an Antiquary, with marginal Notes 
by a Friend to the Reader. 


Description of Nath. Brook's Catalogue, 1664. 
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2. The Mysteries of Love and Elo- 
quence; or, the Arts of wooing and 
complimenting, as they are mannaged 
in the Spring Garden, Hide Park, the 
New | Amy and other eminent 
Places: a Work in which is drawn to 
the Life the Deportment of the most 
accomplished Persons, the mode of 
their courtly Entertainments, Treat- 
ment of their Ladies at Balls, their ac- 
customed Sports, Drolls, and Fancies ; 
the Witchcrafts of their persuasive 
Language in their Approches, or other 
more secret Dispatches: by E. P. 

3. An Artof ick ; accurate Com- 
pliment, Fancies, Devices, Experi- 
ments, Poems, Poetical Fictions, and 
a-la-mode Letters, by I. C. ; to which 
is added these several courtly Games, 
viz. Ombre, Piquet, Chess, Gleek, and 
Cribbage, &c. 

4, Oedipus ; or, the Resolver of the 
Secrets of Love, and other Natural 
Problems. 

Be swans “3 ences 5 - ; hn 
other Witt igrams a S, 
by R. Chanmberinin. re 

6. The Character of Italy; or, the 
Italian anatomiz’d, by an English Chi- 
rurgeon. 

7. The Complete Midwife’s Prac- 
tice enlarged, in the most weighty and 
high Concernments of the Birth of 
Man, with Instructions of the Queen 
of France’s Midwife to her Daughter a 
little before her Death, &c.” 


Yours, &c. 
Surrtey Woo Mer. 


-—@— 


New Courts oF Justice at West- 
MINSTER. 


N the former part of this volume, p. 
230, we gave a full report of a de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the 
alterations taking place at the Royal 
Palace at Westminster, and the other 
Royal Palaces. This was followed up 
by the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider of “ the Building of 
the Courts of Justice in St. Margaret’s- 
street and New Palace-yard.” Of this 
Committee Mr. Bankes acted as Chair- 
man; and the Report, drawn up by 
him, is so luminous and full of correct 
notions on the subject, that we cannot 
resist incorporating a considerable por- 
tion of it into our Work, in which has 


already appeared so much relative » 
the 
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the alterations in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster Hall *. 


“ The Select Committee (says the Re- 
port). to whom the account of the expences y 
&e. was referred,—having viewed the build- 
Se Sa teres Sone 

e 
Mr. 


to 

to 
them, and recommending a reconsideration 
of those parts which appeared objectionable, 
or capable of improvement. 

o Select Committee deemed it es- 
sential that the Northern entrance of West- 
minster Hall, which is so beautiful in itself, 
and has been lately so admirably restored, 
should stand forward as the principal and 
prominent object to all those who enter the 
metropolis by Westminster Bridge, or who 
approach the Courts of Justice, or the 
Houses of Parliament, or the Abbey; and 

- consequently, that any new structure to be 
raised in its vicinity should be kept en- 
tirely subordinate, both in height and al- 
lignment, to that noble monument of anti- 
quity. The completion of the stone build- 
ing opposite to the eastern end of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church was necessarily connected 
with the formation of the new Courts which 

- are within it; but this building, 
which was left — on one side of its 
centre, required, as far as s and _ 
effect on concerned, woking Cafe an 
addition of the same length, with a square 
turret towards the North, similar to that 
which it presented to the South of the cen- 
tre, according to the original design of Mr. 
Kent, made between the years 1730 and 
1740, a is still in existence. The .* 
dering this buildin in irregular, 
making that side ot > tener too long, 
which was antecedently too short, and the 
effecting of this irregularity by the addition 
of two Venetian windows, with one rectan- 

r window interposed, and another placed 
ad curvilinear extremity, obviously called 
for revision and correction. A third point, 
of no'less importance than either of the two 
former, naturally obtraded itself u the 
notice of your Committee, when they ob- 
served the great projection of this excres- 
cent part into New Palace-yard, and the in- 
congruous style of architecture which thus 
comes into immediate contact with that 
ificent and enriched of Gothic 
architecture to which it is adjoined. 

** The first improvements to which these 
remarks naturally led, would have occasioned 
the removal of all that portion of the new 
structure which renders the stone building 
irregular, so as to terminate it at the turret, 
aud to the outer wall parallel to the 
terrace of New Palace-yard, until it should 
join the lateral wall of Westminster Hall at 


grousd-ples, began by suggesting 
5 such alterations as oceurred 





* See vol.'‘xcu. ii. pp. 91—102, 489; 
XCIV. i, 230; ii, 490. 


New Courts of Justice at Westminster. 


a right angle; but your Committee have 

this line, although in point of 
effect the most eligible, on account of the 
want of sufficient space for the intended 
Courts, which this restricted afea would 
not afford, and also on aceount of the large 
additional expense which the removing of so 
many walls, and recasting the whole design 
must unavoidably occasion, besides the loss 
of time in finishing the several Courts, 
which ought on no account to be unneces- 
sarily delayed. 

** The dimensions allotted to the several 
Courts, having been settled by the architect 
conformably to the direction of the Judges 
in each of them; were considered by your 
Committee as fixed and immutable; the 
connection also and communication between 
each Court and the others, and between all 
the Courts and the Hall, seemed so wel! and 


judiciously arranged, as to be ly sa~ 
tisfactory; and the keeping of all the Courts 
on the same ‘side of the Hall, although not 


equally essential, was deemed expedient, to 
prevent any further procrastination in com- 
pleting them. 

*« In the amended plan and elevation pre- 

by Mr. Soane, in conformity to the 
ions of your Committee, and now laid 
before the House, the spaces and situations 
assigned to every one of the Courts are pre- 
served as they stood in his origi t; 
i altered or 
disturbed, so far as those principal divisions 
az» effected; but the Senses New Pa- 
lace-yard, containing the three Venetian 
windows, is recommended to be taken down, 
and set as far back as the boundary wall of 
the Court of King’s Bench, so as to sacri- 
fice only some small rooms. 

«« Upon the removal of this Italian facade, 
it became an important question in what 
style and character the intended front ought 
to be constructed, your Committee being 
well aware how cult and hazardous a 
task it is to place modern Gothic by the side 
of such a structure as Westminster Hall, 
and being almost deterred by the unsuccess- 
ful attempts in the neighbourhood of both 
Houses of Parliament, from venturing to re- 
commend a second trial. There are, how- 
ever, after the best consideration which they 
have bestowed rp on the subject, circum- 
stances which pre in their judg- 
ment in favour of following the ancient 
style: they submit to the House, that the 
dignity and consequence of the entrance to 
the Hall will be best consulted by marking 
these additions as designed to be 
subordinate, and dependent upon the 
as their principal; a general tone of uni- 
formity and consistency will also be pre- 
served, which is visibly wanting in the ex- 
isting elevation ; nor can it escape the ob- 
servation of the House, that whenever the 
mean and decaying edifices of brick 
ter on the Eastern side of the Hall are re- 


g 
¥ 
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_ moved, such another fabrick filled with Ve- 
netian windows, between the Hall and the 
River, could only render the incongruity and 
discordance still more glaring and a sightl ; 
for it must always be borne in mind, that the 
decision to be now made relates not only to 
one side of the Hall, nor to one single build- 
ing, but that the future building towards 
the River must necessarily conform to the 
elevation which forms the subject of this 
Report. Another reason for adhering to 

the Gothic style will be found in the greater 
facility which it affords for breaking the con- 
tinuity of the stone building which produces 
the irregularity before noticed, by giving a 
different character to the northern division 
of it; and this apparent disunion will be fur- 
ther effected by reducing the height of this 
division, and by fronting it with Bath stone, 
instead of Portland, which will take the 
same colour with the entrance to the 
Hall, where that material has been made 
use of *, 

In the interior fitting up of the two unfi- 
nished Courts, it will be proper to abstain 
from all ornaments and decorations which do 
not appear to suit the grave and unadorned 
character of a tribunal for the administra- 
tion of justice, which, in fact, requires no- 
thing beyond just proportion and evident fit- 
ness forits purpose, combined with the most 
perfect simplicity and plainness. The pas- 
sages leading to and from those Courts, 
should also partake of the same unassuming 
qualities. 

With re to public buildings in general, 
this vast NV wc 9 presents a much smaller 
number of those which can be denominated 
grand or ornamental, than its extent and 
opulence would induce a stranger to expect ; 
for it must be confessed that, with the ex- 
ception of the two Cathedrals, of three of 





* The chief alterations and improvements 
recommended by the Committee, and now 
ig. into effect, were the following :— 
1. To rebuild the wall connecting with the 
N.W. tower of Westminster Hall, to the 
a of 34 feet, setting it back in a liue 
with the S. side of the ‘on turret. — 
. — new front Foy return wall next 

ew -yard, as as the proposed 

Tower, in the Gothic an with 
moulded plinths, fascias, and cornices, and 
surmounted with battlemented parapets, the 
rtures to correspond with the windows 

of Westminster Hall.— 3. To erect an Oc- 
tagon Tower, at the N. W. angle of the 
building, 18 feet diameter, and 70 feet high, 
containing four stories, the upper ornament- 
ed cornice and battlement to correspond with 
those of the sowers of Westminster Hall.— 
We are happy to be enabled to say, that 
these alterations wili add greatly to the 
beauty of the antient Palace, particularly 
when approached from Westminster Bridge. 
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the stone bridges over the Thames, and 
some very few other structures, it offers but 
little that deserves rier? ; = it is 
further to be > is deficien 
arises not so pw cost having ios 
spared, as from good taste having been want- 
ing. works have, in some instances, 
been undertaken hastily, and without due 
consideration ; others have been committed 
to the persons who accidentally happened at 
the time to be attached as surveyors to the 
several departments; but a general and su- 
perintending eye has always been wanting to 
pervade, direct, and control the whole. 

‘© If a superintending and controlling 

wer of this pane eo should at any time 

fortunate eno to meet with such a 
rare combination of talent as might exhibit 
marks of original invention, united to a tho- 
rough knowledge of the principles by which 
the great masters of ancient art conducted 
their works, we might expect to see sym- 
metry, proportion, and dignity, given to our 
public Piildings, and an honourable com 
tition successfully maintained, with all t 
is admirable and pre-eminent, either in an- 
cient or modern architecture. 

*¢ It would be an unnecessary, and possi- 
bly an invidious task, even if it were within 
the province of your Committee, to pursue 
this subject further, by entering into any de- 
tailed examination of recent instances ; but 
they may be allowed to observe, that the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, which 
stands so eminent among all the buildings in 
this part of Westminster, owes more of its 
imposing effects to the scale and grandeur 
of its proportions, and to the relative cor- 
respondence of all its parts, than to its 
highly enriched and well chosen orders and 
decorations. A space is now open for mo- 
dern ability to show, whether it can produce, 
on the other side of that fine street, some- 
thing which may be worthy to stand nearly 
opposite to this splendid relic of the ancient 
Palace. 


** Your Committee cannot dismiss the 
matter referred to them, without endeavour- 
ing to impress upon the House the impor- 
tance, ina national point of view, of payi 
more attention to the public edifices whi 
may hereafter be required, than has been 
given to those already erected. In a pe- 
riod distinguished by its progress in im- 
provements of so many kinds, fertile in in- 
ventions of such various descriptions, emi- 
nent in the encouragement of all the arts 
which are denominated liberal, and active in 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the exten- 
sion of science, it becomes a matter of won- 
der no less than of regret, that Architecture 
has not _ pace with our other advances to- 
wards ction, and that we are still obli 
to look for examples of excellence ia this 
art, either to times that are past, or to 
other countries, rather than to our own.” 


REVIEW. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





145. Rameses; an Egyptian Tale; with 
Historical Notes of the Era of the Pha- 
raohs. 3 vols. 8vo. 

WERE it possible for Moses to be- 
come the Reviewer of this book, we 
doubt not but he would pronounce its 
author learned in all the wisdom of 
the tians; but in their opinions of 
that wisdom, we think that the critic 
and the writer would widely differ. 
Pre-eminence in mechanical science 
is of much earlier growth than intel- 
lectual refinement, and a people very 
powerful in the former, may be very 
deficient in the latter. 

The awe of the ancients was 
intolerably They consigned the 
study and exercise of the fine and me- 
chanical arts to slaves, and considered 
the art of war and the childish myste- 
ries of the priesthood to be the only 
proper studies of freemen. The su- 

rstition of Egypt was, besides, pecu- 
iarly silly in its leading feature, the 
apotheosis of animals, and it grossly 
impeded the intellectual improvement 
of mankind by its untrue and mis- 
chievous adage, that virtue could not 
be taught, symbolized by the maxim 

— Plant not a palm tree.” (See Plu- 

tarch de Iside et Osiride.) From the 

Lingam of India, it introduced the 

Phallic worship, which Melampus 

thought proper to transplant into 

Greece ; and a much greater mischief 

to the moral perfection of civilization 

cannot be well devised. Egypt cer- 
tainly propagated an unreasonable por- 
tion yF nonsense over the whole world, 
and it only received a partial check, 
from the superior taste and judgment 
of the Greeks. If they did adopt 
much of the folly, they at least dis- 
guised it in an interesting dress, and 
they made it an admirable vehicle for 
the improvement of Commerce and the 

Arts. 

There is another thing of import- 
ance in the superstition of Egypt. It 
abounded in monstrosities *, like five- 
headed and twenty-armed deities, the 
most contemptible of all idolatry, and 





* The bas-reliefs of Hermonthis abound 
with most tasteless figures of this kind. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV, Part II. 
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the most ruinous of all things to the 
arts, for the beau ideal it keeps out of 
sight, and the expression of soul and 
dignity by —_ and feature, all which 
the Greeks brought to perfection. 
Egypt, however, was—though in 
certain respects an old-woman tutoress, 
mingling ghost-stories, charms, super- 
stitions, and trash, with her instruc- 
tions—the school-mistress to Greece, 
many of whose sages travelled there, 
like tyro-pedagogues, under Dr. Bell’s 
system, to the Central School in Lon- 
on. The state of its civilization, 
however imperfect, is therefore a cu- 
rious subject of knowledge. The book 
before us is written purposely to com- 
municate this information ; and it is a 
sort of Egyptian Telemachus. Ra- 
meses is a fine heroic and virtuous cha- 
racter, and he is made to introduce us 
into a Library and Museum united of 
the arts and knowledge of this build- 
ing, symbolizing, and riddle-making 
people. We speak in this form, be- 
cause the enthusiasm of the author 
might lead unwary readers to suppose 
that Egyptian antiquities were as justi- 
fiable Shects of study asthose of Greece ; 
but this is not the case. They can ne- 
ver be the arbiters and guides of fine 
taste. However, the knowledge of a 
thing may be useful, though it can 
never become a standard fit for imita- 
tion, and in this view we recommend 
the work before us. It is properly 
supported by notes, one of which we 
shall extract from vol. II. p. 290: 


*<In the very period of the erection of 
the tower of Babel, mankind already were 
degenerated into apostacy: how and by 
what modes the human mind was actuated 
to transfer the worship of the true God to 
idols of the human form, and the heavenly 
bodies, is too extensive a field to enter upon 
here; it has occupied hundreds of heads 
and thousands of volumes ; one fact is clear— 
it was very early after the deluge; for in 
Joshua, Abraham's forefathers are spoken 
of as idolaters, and Abraham lived but a few 
geuerations after Noah. Whether the tra- 
dition of a man-God veiled in the first pro- 
mise, led to a proneness of catching at such 
manifestations of divinity; and ambition 
worked this temper into a thirst for power, 
as in the name and character of Ninus or 

Nimrod, 
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Nimrod, and his metropolis Nineveh seems 
implied ;—one fact seems certain,—that 
from the true worship of God they had 
fallen into the adoration of a male and fe- 
male, whom by a species of Avater they 
deemed the divinity. These forms become 
deified, embraced all the combining features 
of the first pair, and of Noah and his con- 
sort; and upon this base was established 
and ape ere that system of Bhoodism or 
worship of the great Father and Mother, 
which spread over the East, and still exists 
there.” 

Now this is precisely the science of 
the day upon the subject of Mytho- 
logy. But it is not supported by his- 
tory. Idolatry seems a natural conse- 
mes of the extreme ignorance of 
the people. ‘The Unity of Deity is to 
us an intuitive suggestion; but it is 
evident, from the difficulty of Moses 
with the children of Israel, even under 
the support of miracles, that he could 
not restrain them from idolatry. Has 
the worship of a deified Noah and his 
wife any connexion with the supersti- 
tion of the South Sea Islands? In 
Franklin’s Essays, § Remarks concern- 
ing the Savages of North America (vol. 
IT. p. 123), we are told by one of the 
Indians, that a beautiful young woman 
descended from the clouds, and that 
where her right hand touched the 

round, they found maize; where her 
eft hand touched it, they found kid- 
ney beans; and where her backside 
(stc) sat on it, they found tobacco.” 
The story of Saturn and Rhea, and 
swallowing the stone, &c. &c. is 
equally irrational; and if Noah and 
his wife had been the original objects 
of primitive idolatry, we mein 
that Deucalion and Pyrrha would be 
clearly recognized in the fabulous his- 
tory of Saturn and Rhea, or of Jupi- 
ter and Juno. But the fact appears 
clear from the success of Joanna South- 
cote, &c. that idle stories were abso- 
lutely invented, and incorporated with 
astronomical subjects, as the Sun and 
the Moon were to savages ostensible re- 
presentations of the Deity. ‘* As among 
the planets, the Sun possesses incom- 
peel the highest lustre, it became 
the symbol of the Supreme Power.” 
(Tilloch on the Apocalypse, 163) ; and 
symbols are natural results of the in- 
fancy of language. ‘* Men (says the 
same author) must possess ideas before 
they seek words to express them; and 
when new ones are produced, making 
use of the language they possess, they 
are obliged to have recourse to such 
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natural objects around them, as are 
known or supposed to possess quali- 
ties or properties in some way resem- 
bling be idea they wish to communi- 
cate.” (p. 161.) Abstract ideas, sach 
as that of the Deity in after-times, man- 
kind did not know or comprehend ; 
but, beginning with fables, they pro- 
ceeded to the heavenly bodies as an 
improvement, and so on to others. In 
short, in our opinion, Mythology grows 
out of a general state of ignorance, es- 
pecially in regard to abstract ideas, and 
nothing else; for we find, in the pre- 
sent day, that the grossest absurdities 
on religious subjects still find advo- 
cates. An animal might as reason- 
ably be deemed a god, as a pauper of 
Bristol with an internal disease, be ac- 
counted the mother of a future Saviour, 
after the Scriptures had positively de- 
clared that no such fature personage 
was to be expected.—We, therefore, 
think that Mythology, in origine, im- 
plies only a state of society when ab- 
stract ideas were unknown, and fables 
were believed and taught. 

With regard to the arts practised in 
Egypt, Gibbon says that the useful and 
induepeaible arts are eternal; and he 
instances the position in the plough 
and agricultural tools. Egypt pro- 
bably improved upon India; Greece 
upon Egypt; and the moderns upon 
all. The principles of mechanics are 
few and limited ; and it is not possible 
to be possessed of any not now under- 
stood. 

Here we must leave our author. He 
has laudably collected the leading fea- 
tures of Egyptian science and wtsdom 
(as it is calle ) into a focus ; and find- 
ing, as we have done, that it has fur- 
nished subjects for our manufacturing 
patterns, we have as laudably, we hope, 
depreciated the taste. Chinese fashions 
were, half a century ago, in similar 
vogue ; but are they auxiliary to taste? 
Are we to have lean figures with cat’s 
eyes deemed proper and most tasteful 
substitutes for the Belvidere Apollo 
and Medici Venus? Certainly not. 
As a work of curiosity, a useful scien- 
tific vehicle of instruction for the un- 
learned, we again recommend the 
book before us. It exhibits in a mo- 
ral instructive story a valuable portion 
of ancient history; and though from 
public views we have opposed the en- 
thusiasm of the author, we feel no dis- 
= to dispute his knowledge or 

is talent. 
146. The 
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146. The Cambrian Plutarch, comprising 
Memoirs of some of the most eminent 
Welshmen, from the earliest Times to the 
present. By John H. Parry, Esg. 8vo. 
pp. 385. 

THE extraordinary feature in the 
literature of Wales is the following. 
Truth is pronounced to have been the 
favourite axiom of the Bards, and the 
predominant feature of their poetical 
productions. 


¢< For this reason it is, that in matters of 
history the poets have always been consulted 
as the faithful chroniclers of their times, 
while, by a singular contrast, the oldest 
prose compositions are regarded, for the most 
part, as the mere vehicles of 1 and 
fiction.” P. 32. 


In the Triads, it is further said, are 
often preserved what might not admit 
of diflasion in the strains of the Bard, 
and these Triads embody also some of 
the earliest traditions relating to the 
history of this island. (Pref. vii.) 

Now this history of our island, as 
given in the Triads, we shall take the 
liberty of questioning. Our author 
says, 

** According to the earliest Welsh re- 
cords, whether in poetry or prose, which 
we have of this island, its first or aboriginal 
inhabitants were the Cymri, who are to be 
identified with the Cymbri and Cimmerii of 
the Roman and Greek historians. They are 
described as having emigrated from Asia at 
a very remote period, and the course taken 
by the Cymri in their progress to Europe, 
as marked out in these Triads, may be com- 
pared with similar accounts given of the ad- 
vances of the Cimmerii and Cymlri by He- 
rodotus, Strabo, Dionysius, Pliny, and 
other writers.” P. 21. 

For the Triads, which record the 
first peopling of this island by the 
Cymry, our author refers us to the 
Cambro-Briton. As we have not this 
work at hand, we shall quote the 
Triad, as given by Probert (Welch 
Laws, p. 374). ‘‘ There are three pil- 
lars of the nation of the Isle of Bri- 
tain. The first was Hu the Mighty, 
who brought the nation of the Cam- 
brians to the Isle of Britain; and they 
came from the Summer country, which 
is called Defrobani [that is, where 
Constantinople now stands], and they 
came over the Hazy Sea [the German 
Ocean] to the Isle of Britain, and to 
Snen in France], where 
they settled.” 

Such are the accounts, from which 
it first appears, that the Cimbri and 
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Cimmerii are identified, as one and the 
same people; but the learned Frein- 
sheim, in-correcting a passage in Jus- 
tin, (1. 38, 1. 3, n. 7, p. 280, Delph. 
elit.) proposes to read Cimmerios, in 
correction of Cimbros, because they 
were distinct nations. We shall not 
enter into geographical disquisitions to 

rove this point, because it is shown 
im Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and is not 
necessary for the inference which we 
shall draw from the Welsh self-deno- 
mination of Kymri. Our author him- 
self says, the term Aymri, by which 
the Welch distinguish themselves, 
merely implies a first or aboriginal peo- 
ple. (p. 7.) ow this debnition is 
strongly supported by the following 
passage of Pliny. Speaking of Ger- 
many, where was a nation called Cim- 
bri Mediterranei (see Plin. iv. 14), he 
says, ‘* Alterum genus Ingevones (that 
is, Aborigines) quorum pars Cimbri, 
Teutoni,” &c. }. iv. 13. 

Thus it is plain, that there was a 
German nation, who, as Aborigines, 
also called themselves, or were so call- 
ed by others, Cymbri. As to the word 
itself, it was adopted because, says Si- 
gonius (Fast. et Triumph. Romanor. 
AN. pcx1.) Germanorum lingu’ pre- 
dones Cimbri appellantur; i.e. in 
the language of the Germans, rolbers 
are called Cimbri. The same writer, 
oa the authority of Florus, &c. says, 
that the Cimbri, who invaded Italy, 
came from Gaul, being compelled to 
remove on account of an inundation, 
and that they were gens vaga, i.e. a 
Nomadick race; for in such a social 
state, whole nations at a time used to 
emigrate. 

he reader will observe, that there 
are three early stages of society. 1. 
The Hunting. 2. The Pastoral. 3d. 
The Agricultural. At the invasion of 
Cesar, all these three states existed in 
different parts of this Island. In short, 
it was inhabited by savages, shepherds, 
and husbandmen. With regard to the 
first state, cromlechs, rocking-stones, 
and all other Celtic antiquities, deem- 
ed peculiar to Gaul and this island, 
are found in North America (see Fos- 
broke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
Additions*); in reference to the second, 
it is to be observed, that the Celts who 
occupied al] the Western parts of Eu- 
rope, were Nomades. (See Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s Anc. Wilts, Introduc. 8.) 
And that the last social improvement 
~* Copied into our last Number, p. 506. 
was 
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was owing to the civilization of Gaul 
by the Phoczan colonists in the time 
of Tarquin (Ibid.) appears plain from 
Cesar’s remark, that the inhabitants 
of Kent were by far the most civilized 
of all; for which no other reason can 
be assigned, than their approximation 
to the French coast. g nders was 
for ages after the schoolmistress of 
husbandry to Europe ; and, according 
to Cesar (I. 5, c. 12), the Belgic set- 
tlers introduced agriculture. 

Every person acquainted with the 
manners of the patriarchal ages, must 
know that the Nomadick tribes moved 
from count:y to country; that at first 
the Celts and Gauls were Nomades ; 
and that Strabo’s description of the 
physiological conformation of the Celts 
applies to the modern Welsh. Such 
persons will therefore think, with our 

t Antiquaries, and most satisfac- 
tory evidence, that Britain was _ first 
peopled from or together with Gaul. 
As to Hu’s absurd voyage from Con- 
stantinople vid the German Ocean *, 
and settling in Britain and Armorica 
at the same time, it is to be remem- 
bered that Mr. Davies (Mythology of 
the Druids, 105 seq.) makes Hu to be 
the patriarch Noah; and because the 
Ark settled in Mount Ararat, in Ar- 
menia, the Saxon Chronicle says, that 
the first inhabitants of Britain came 
from that country, not Armorica. «We 
solemnly believe that this Triad is of a 
date subsequent to the introduction of 
Christianity, and that the Aboriginal 
Britons were Celts, whose origin is 
enveloped in irrecoverable obscurity ; 
the Scythian extraction being appa- 
rently derived from similarity, as to 
Nomadick habits, and being confuted 
by a different conformation. Britain 
before the invasion of Cesar was in 
the same state as Gaul, one far supe- 
rior to Germany ; and for its history, 
recourse is had to Whitaker's Man- 
chester, which confounds all the dis- 
tinctions of the several districts, in re- 
gard to civilization, as well as all zras 
of it. Now this is most extraordinary, 
because the high excellence of Roman- 
Britain, in various arts of polished life, 
is proved by a writer of the third cen- 
tury, Eumenius in his Panegyricks.— 

As to the invitations ot the Saxons, 
Dr. Robertson shows the complete 
manner in which the Romans annihi- 





* Apparently derived from confounding 
the locality of the Cimbri (Germans) with 
the Commerii. 
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lated all military prowess in their sub- 
ject nations. He shows that the inha- 
bitants of the Balearick Isles (we speak 
from memory) begged the aid of a Ro- 
man army to extirpate their rabbits. 

Mr. Parry, we are happy to say, 
studiously avoids legend, and com- 
mencing his account with Arthur, 
washes off from it the trumpery cop- 
per gilding and paint, with which ro- 
mance had bedizened it. But still 
there remains an absurdity. If a Ge- 
neral is obliged to fight twelve battles 
(as Arthur did with the Saxons), it is 
evident that none of them could have 
been decisive, except perhaps the last. 
Arthur, however, did all that man 
could do under the circumstances. It 
is plain, from Harold’s campaigns, and 
other instances, that the Britons did 
not use armour, or warfare in 
compact ies, like their enemies, 
but fought like light troops in a desul- 
tory manner ; an when they retired, 
whither did they go? To the Exy- 
SIUM OF THIS IsLAND,—to vallies, ac- 
knowledged by Gilpin to be supremely 
beautiful, and which are now peopling 
very fast by Gentry from England, who 
will bring refinement in their train. 
It will gradually expel the screech- 
owls of fanaticism, and substitute the 
nightingales of civilization. 

OF this country, so adapted for the 
residence of men and angels (by which 
poets in Ty mean pretty women), 
we are glad to find any authentic ac- 
counts. Of such a character is the 
book before us. As, however, Mr. 
Parry does not seem to us sufficient] 
to value the old Welsh Bards, we sha 
select that portion for our particular 
notice. We have been delighted with 
the wildness and originality of many 
airs; the national music of Shenkin ; 
and the ** Peace, rude Traeth Mawr” 
of Williams ; verses which have the 
delicious flavour of the vintage of Ana- 
creon. If, however, the translations 
be faithful, as we are told by Mr. 
Parry that they are, we shall soon see 
that the Muse of Gray was even under 
the tuition of the sublime old Bards 
Aneurin and Taliessin. The “thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” 
will be exhibited in the extracts below. 
The Gododdin of Aneurin thus com- 
mences : 


*¢ Lo, the youth in mind a man, 
Daring in the battle’s van! 

See the splendid warrior’s speed 
On his fleet and thick-maned steed, 


As 
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As his buckler beaming wide, 
Decks the courser’s slender side, 
With his steel of spotless mould, 
Ermined vest and spurs of gold. 
Think not, youth, that e’er from me 
Hate or spleen shall flow to thee. 
Nobler meed thy virtues claim, 
Eulogy and tuneful fame. 
Ah! much sooner comes thy bier 
Than thy nuptial feast, I fear; 
Ere thou *st the foeman bleed, 
Ravens on thy shall feed. 
Owain ! lov’d companion, friend ! 
To birds a prey—is this thy end ? 
Tell me, steed, on what sad plain 
Thy ill-fated lord was slain?” —P. 38. 
The Byronians and Mooreites of the 
present day are pleased to represent 
the beef and mutton of Gray as not 
prime poetical meat; but without de- 
preciating the fine game-taste of their 
own viands, the Welshness of Gray's 
mutton, and the Venisonian fat of his 
classical beef, are to our palates by no 
means inferior. Thus much is at least 
certain, that he cut his lyric sirloin in 
the same form and fashion as those of 
the original joint in the British zra. 
The preceding extract proves it; but 
we shall add others from Taliessin, in 
the same style of ‘* double double, toil 
and trouble,” as Johnson invidiously 
calls it; though he ought in justice 
to have blamed Shakspeare, not Gray. 
«‘ Morning rose—the issuing Sun 
Saw the dreadful fight begun, 
And that Sun’s descending ray 
Clos’d the battle, closed the day. 
Short their triumph, short their sway, 
Born and ended with the day. 
Havock, havock, raged around, 
Many a carcase strew'd the ground ; 
Ravens drank the purple flood, 
Raven plumes were dyed with blood ; 
Frighted crowds from place to place, 
hon hurrying, breathless, pale, 
Spread the news of their disgrace, 
Trembling as they tell the tale.” 
pp- 50, 51. 


We have no room for Llywaren’s 
fine Elegy on Cynddylan, p. 68. 

Though we prefer Anecdote-biogra- 
phy to Essay biography, it is manifest 
that the latter only ts practicable with 
regard to the subject of Mr. Parry’s 
book. We hope, in conclusion, that 
it will meet with that warm reception 
from his countrymen and the publick, 
which it well deserves. 


—o— 
147. Lectures on Digestion and Diet. By 
Charles Turner Thackrah, Memb. Royal 
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Coll. Surgeons, of the Society of Medicine 
Pratique de Paris, &c. &c. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 156. 

THIS is a book of t merit; and, 
besides evident nel dautiown: con- 
tains many cases of high interest and 
curiosity. Upon these, however, we 
are not inclined to lay much stress. 
The respective operations of excess and 
abstinence must often vary with the 
state or habits, or organs of the sub- 
ject; and nothing more is to be con- 
clusively inferred, than a general ten- 
dency in either case to produce cer- 
tain results. One of these results is 
assuredly the following, that abstinence 
may be safely practised, but gourman- 
dise never, as to quantity of food. It 
is certain that happiness does depend 
upon scanty diet; in ridding the sys- 
tem of what it never should have re- 
ceived; in plain food and half the 
usual quantity (p. 93). The intellec- 
tual powers are uncommonly increased 
by vegetable or rather very moderate 
diet of mixed food. (p. 91.) | Sir Isaac 
Newton, when writing his Optics, 
abstained from flesh (p. 63); for, in 
the words of our author, “‘a man 
whose brain is oppressed, scarcely 
lives as an intellectual being ; a man 
with a nauseant stomach has not even 
animal enjoyment.” p. 92. In short, 
Excess thinks a man can be well and 
ill at the same time. 


—- G— 
148. Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Discovery, Navigation, and Commerce, 
- mer sere 


of the Nineteenth Century. By William 
Stevenson, Esq. “vo. pp. 654. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh; and Cadell, London. 


WE do not remember whether the 
official perusal of trash is classed by 
Mr. Beresford among the Miseries of 
Human Life. A work like the present, 
so comprehensive as to include a whole 
library, and at the same time so con- 
cise as to be a desirable travelling com- 
panion, is surely an acquisition to such 
as read in earnest. The compiler must 
not expect to see it coated in blue mo- 
rocco, on a Pembroke table in a draw- 
ing room, for it is reserved to a better 
fate. 

This sketch is divided into the five 
following periods : 

1. From the earliest records to the 
time of Herodotus. 

2. From the time of Herodotus to 
the death of Alexander the Great. 

3. From 
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3. From the death of Alexander the 
Great to the time of Ptolemy the Geo- 
grapher with a digression on the in- 
and trade between India and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, through 
Arabia, from the earliest ages. 

4. From the time of Ptolemy to the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

5. From the close of the fifteenth to 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This period is illustrated bya 
statistical view of the commerce of all 
nations at the present time. A larger 
proportion is devoted to ancient than 
to modern discoveries, because such 
information is accessible to few read- 
ers; but the whole is ably performed. 
A copious catalogue of Vouge and 
Travels is added, but it is unpleasant to 
find by the Preface and Index, and 
some passages, e.g. 1. 17, p. 8, that 
this excellent work is a companion to 
Kerr’s Gollection. These incumbrances 
the author will do well to remove in 
the next edition; for such an arrange- 
ment is by no means fair towards the 


purchaser. 
—@— 


149. A Fragment on the Organization of 
the World; containing Observations on 
the Mosaic History of the Creation. By 
Thomas Snelson. 8vo. pp. 47. 


THIS is an ingenious and curious 
book ; but as it would require us to 
commit ourselves by treading on very 
tender ground, if we made the book in 
toto a subject of discussion, we shall 
give little more than a brief outline of 
the author’s principal positions. He 
affirms (p. 12) that light means the 
efficient power or operative cause by 
which organization is produced ; that 
there never was any such thing as 
chaos (p. 21); that the word day indi- 
cated the rotation of the earth (p. 20) ; 
that the Deluge was occasioned by the 
subsidence of the earth below the sea, 
(see p. 32), because the earth floats 
upon the surface of that fluid (ibid.) ; 
and (p. 35) that the token of the rain- 
bow implies rain, because by means of 
this, so much soil is washed off from 
the earth, that it is never suffered to 
ascend too high above the sea, the 
consequences of which would be, 
upon a sudden restoration of the for- 
mer balance, another deluge. See p. 


34. 

We have always understood, from 
subterranean experiments made with 
the thermometer, and from volcanoes, 
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that the nucleus of the earth is pro- 
bably igneous; that islands are only 
the tops of mountains, and continents 
high ridges; that inundations, if ex- 
traordinary, are chiefly occasioned by 
tides ; that precipitations, avalanches, 
and chasms, are either caused by vol- 
canic violence, earthquakes, or wash- 
ing away sub-strata; and that the 
earth is not supported on the surface of 
the sea. Nevertheless, the ideas of 
Mr. Snelson are certainly ingenious ; 
and we are willing to admit that the 
soil of the antediluvian heights was 
washed into the vallies by the Deluge, 
but not that the terrestrial mass of the 
globe either did or could subside in the 
manner presumed, because, in our opi- 
nion, itis solid to the centre. Besides, 
it is evident that the whole quantity of 
water in the sea would never cover the 
whole surface of the earth to the tops of 
the highest mountains, without such 
an attempt at expanding it by heat, as 
would raise it into vapour; and if the 
quantity of water only remained the 
same, mere removal of atmospheric 
pressure could only occasion submer- 
sion of one spot, at the expense of 
leaving submarine tracts quite dry.— 
The Deluge appears to us explicable 
only by an extraordinary addition of 
water, but how this was physically 
created, without a miracle, we know 
not. Hypotheses, by tails of comets, 
&c. &c. we have frequently seen. 


150. Report of the Committee of the Sucieiy 

Sor the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition 

of Slavery throughout the British Domi- 

nions, read at the General Meeting of the 

Society, held on the 25th day of June, 

1824, together with an account of the 

proceedings which took place at that Meet- 

ing. 8vo, pp. 118, 

OF the impolicy of Slave-labour, 
the diabolism of the practice, and the 
propriety of its abolition, there is no 
doubt; but the question neither is or 
ought to be discussed in the abstract, 
so far as concerns ourselves; but in 
its connection with West India pro- 
perty. Be it that it is a wen or an 
excrescence in the neck of that pro- 

rty, amputation may endanger the 
ife of the patient. This is the light 
in which the subject ought to he 
viewed: for it is to be observed, that 
West India Proprietors maintain the 
absolute impossibility of cultivating 
their estates without Slave-labour, and 
you can have no right to meddle —= 
their 
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their property without previous in- 
demnity. America has fixed definite pe- 
riods for the emancipation of her slaves, 
and no doubt will not feel the loss, 
through the superior advantages of free 
labour. We think, that could the ex- 
periment be made on a suflicient scale 
of cultivating a West India Estate by 
means of machinery and a small por- 
tion of free labour, a case is then made 
out, which ought to be satisfactory to 
the Planters themselves ; and consider- 
ing the wear and tear of the Military in 
the service, Government would proba- 
bly be wise in offering a large premium 
for the discovery and execution of such 
a substitution. At present there is too 
much passion on both sides for proper 

litical discussion: and Government 
1s called upon to untie Gordian knots, 
which they can only, like Alexander, 
undo by violence. 


—@— 
251. Observations on the Port of Gaul, 

Srom which Czsar’s Army sailed on his 

Expedition against Britain. By the late 

John Dougall. Published for the Benefit 

of the Author’s Widow. 12mo. pp. 28. 

THE deceased, Mr. John Dougall, 
sometime Secretary to the late Gene- 
ral Melville, and high in his confi- 
dence, was a man of great literary ac- 
quirements and onedbens character, 
who died Sept. 14, 1822*, in very 
distressed circumstances. The follow- 
ing disquisition is therefore published 
for the benefit of his widow ; for whom 
the publisher, Mr. Arrowsmith, of 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, solicits 
the further aid of charitable persons. 
As to the Memoir before us, we can 
conscientiously say, that it ought to 
te in the library of every friend to the 
correct understanding of ancient Bri- 
tish History. It is elaborate, curious, 
and conclusive. It adds to the usual 
accounts a complete survey of the op- 
posite coast of France, and contains 
novel and interesting facts. 

In p. 11 we find that the higher or 
further port of the Commentaries was 
the entrance of the Selasque; and in 
p- 13, that all the writers posterior to 
the Invasion of Claudius, in the dis- 
tance between Gaul and Britain, re- 
ferred to the voyage from the former 
country to the landing place at the 
Rutupian Port, Richborough. Bou- 
logne is the acknowledged harbour 
from which Cesar sailed; and Mr. 


* See vol. xcul. ii. 570. 
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Dougall has clearly shown, that the 
ancient (not Roman) walls of Bou- 
logne are situated upon the preceding 
ramparts, and surround the area of a 
Roman Camp. The shape of that area, 
he observes, corresponds to the form 
of those noted by General Le Roy, 
viz. that the breadth is precisely three- 
fourth parts of the raed According 
to Vegetius, the oblong camp was in 
breadth two-thirds of the length; but 
he wrote in the end of the fourth 
century, and confounded together the 
practices of very different epochs (p. 
27). 

Tn our review of Mr. Thomson’s Hist. 
of Swine (p.425,) we have shown how 
grossly Vegetius has misled our An- 
tiquaries concerning Castrametation, 
who have followed his mistakes, in 
opposition to Roman writers and ex- 
isting specimens. 


152. The Deserted City ; Eva, a Tale in 
two Cantos; and other Poems. By Jo- 
seph Bounden, 12mo, pp. 216. ng- 
man and Co, 

THIS is a little Volume of some 
pretension, and ushered into the world 
under the auspices of Mr. Moore. We 
consider the selection of the title a lit- 
tle unfortunate, as tending to excite 
unfair comparison. It is evidently 
written on the model of that beautiful 
Poem, the Deserted Village of Gold- 
smith—that immortal specimen of 
chaste and elegant simplicity. Yet is 
the Deserted City of Mr. Bounden full 
of its own excellencies; and he who 
can enjoy easy and flowing verse, vivid 
and poetical imagery, mingled with 
those melancholy reflections which the 
memory of greatness that has passed 
away will excite in the contemplative 
mind, may peruse with pleasure the 
work in which these essentials of de- 
scriptive poetry abound. 

We give the following as a speci- 
men. 

._** Ah! happier far, the scene of friends belov’d! 
Congenial souls, long known, and often prov’d : 
Where the full tide of feeling pours its stream, 
And the heart gladdens in the eyes’ bright heam; 
Where all the treasur'd stores of mind are brought 
T’ enrich the feast of fancy and of thought-- 
Where tho’ wit strike, mirth draws its barb away ; 
And heart-born smiles on sunny features play. 

Ta such a scene how swift the moments sped ! 

‘The night was ended ere the charm had fied! 

So while we gaze eve’s gorgeous clouds to mark, 

Ere we can trace their forms the heavens are dark : 

Too soon dispersed, like those we lov'd to greet, 

Till desolation circles round our feet.” 

In Eva there is also some fine poe- 
try, mingled with occasional collo- 

quialisms 
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quialisms — we had almost written a 

severer word. The following stanza is 

worthy any poet we could name. 

“ But such is woman! mystery at best! ‘ 

Seeming most cold when most her heart is burn- 
ing--- 

Hiding the melting passions of her breast 

Beneath a snowy cloud, and scarce returning 

One glance on him, for whom her soul is yearning : 

Adoring, yet repelling---proud, but weak--- 

Conquer’d --- commanding still; enslav’d --- yet 
spurning : 

Checking the words her heart would bid her speak; 

Love raging in her breast, but banish’d from 

her cheek.” 

The poem on Electricity, and the 
stanzas which conclude the Volume, 
promise, like the preceding, under se- 
vere training, very superior efforts. 


—_@— 


153. Poems ly Bernard Carter, of Virginia, 
8vo. pp. 125. 


IN the improvements of prison dis- 
cipline, we consider it might be use- 
fal and expedient to commit libellers 
to hard labour at the literary tread- 
mill; that is, compelling them to read 
and give an account of every new vo- 
lume of poetry published during the 
term of their imprisonment. Who 
does not shrink with horror from such 
a punishment! and yet such is the 
infliction we are destined to undergo 
monthly—weekly—daily ; and this we 
consider to be the cause of that occa- 
sional forgetfulness of the “ suaviter” 
with which our craft stand charged. 
If we may pursue our allusion, we 
would say that Mr. Carter has com- 

lied us to many a weary round— 
unrelieved—unpitied. He neither can 
sing us a song, nor whistle us a tune. 
Dullness incurable, heaviness invinci- 
ble—are his characteristics. We yield 
to the soporific influence of his muse, 
and wish him most respectfully good 


night. 

-—@-- 

154. A further Remonstrance against the 
Protection given by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to his Lay Ministers’ frauds 
and falsehoods, robbing the Clergy of their 
lawful Right, and bringing to pass the 
Church’s ruin, as lately foretold by the 
Archdeacon of Sarum. By Nath. High- 
more, D.C.L. Fol. 


THIS work calls upon the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury to quash the custom 
of appointing Laymen to the ecclesias- 
tical offices of Chancellors, Registrars, 


&c. From the bearing of the respect- 
able authorities in the notes, we are in- 
clined to think that the subject may 
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merit consideration. This, in our 
judgment, is the only opinion which 
we ought to give, for the work goes no 
further than to show that Laymen have 
not the esprit de corps which attends 
Churchmen ; but which can be of 
little moment, unless it impedes public 


justice. 
—@— 
155. The Annual Register for the Year 
1823.  Rivingtons. 


WE have again the pleasure of an- 
nouncing progress sufficiently rapid, in 
the publication of this interesting na- 
tional Work ; and to congratulate the 
literary heroes of Waterloo-place and 
St. Paul's, on what may be called an 
early delivery of so bulky and well- 
digested a Volume. 


*‘The great business of our annals for 
the year 1823, is the story of the French 
axgression upon the Constitutional liberties 
of Spain. Since the conclusion of the war 
in 1815, no event of foreign history has ex- 
cited so deep and so general an interest as 
this. For several months the subject occu- 
pied the public journals to the exclusion of 
nearly every other political topic ; and the 
discussions which took place in Parliament 
will be found to fill almost a moiety of the 
space allotted to our abstract of the debates 
of the Legislature.” 


Copiously, however, as the Editors 
have given the views and opinions of 
others, they have not withheld their 
own, which are well calculated to 
place the matter under discussion in a 
clearer point of view. 


—@— 

156. Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opi- 
nions, collected and preserved by Leetitia- 
Matilda Hawkins. Two vols. pp, 393, 
415. Longman and Co. 


THESE Volumes (though under a 
new title, and with a partial change of 
Booksellers) are professedly a continu- 
ation of the ** Anecdotes” reviewed in 
our vol. xcii1. i. 137. The excellent 
moral and religious sentiments which 

rvade both volumes may well atone 
or much eccentricity, for no small de- 
gree of family pride, and for some few 
anecdotes o Miss H.’s domestic at- 
tendants. 

In such a miscellaneous collection 
of anecdotes, amidst some that are not 
lively are many that are highly amus- 
ing; and the reader may take his 
choice from an ample Table of Con- 
tents. 

Of 
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Of Dr. Johnson much is told, from 
personal recollection ; and much that 
1s amusing respecting Mrs. Williams, 
Mr. Boswell, Frank the Black ser- 
vant, and Sir John Hawkins, ‘“ as 
Executor and Biographer.” 


“* Few persons,” says Miss H. ‘* knew what 
my father went through in performing these 
last acts of steady unobtrusive friendship. 
They were called for in the depth of one of 
the two severest winters that ever ] remem- 
ber, immediately following each other, and 
with little intervention of summer; the 
snow had fallen in October, and an unre- 
lenting frost intruded so far into the spring, 
that on the first of May, not a leaf had 
opened on the trees in St. James’s Park ; 
on the fifth they were in foliage! Again 
the snow came, if I recollect right, in Oc- 
tober, and in December, when Johnson 
died, none but hackney-horses could be 
risked in the streets. My father disregard- 
ed every thing; he was little at home in 
the day, and if he returned at midnight, 
only giving fresh orders for the morning, 
we were happy. 

“To _ this period, and resume 
the idea of Sir J. H. as Johason’s Biogra- 
pher, I will tell what I recollect or know to 
be fact. I think it was immediately on his 
emancipation from this severe attendance, 
that I heard my father say, speaking of the 
recent demise, ‘ He has left me his execu- 
tor, and I will write his life.” His admi- 
ration of Johnson then stood very high. A 
very few hours after, perhaps not more than 
four, two gentlemen came to him. Wanting 
me to write, he ordered me to be called into 
his study, and on my entering the room, he 
named these visitors to me as Mr. Strahan 
and Mr. Cadell. The next movement was 
my father’s coming into our sitting-room, 
and observing on the singularity of his bein 
requested to do that which he had resolve 
on. He said that the booksellers meant to 
collect and publish Johnson’s Works, and 
had spontaneously commissioned Mr. Strahan 
and Mr. Cadell to ask him to write the Life 
that was to preface them, and to oversee 
the whole publication. Considering the ne- 
cessary expenses of such an undertaking, 
they had offered him 200/. which allowed 
him to employ an amanuensis, and to turn 
over the correction of the to others. 
He added a question, however, whether I 
would undertake the labour, saying, ‘ It 
will be a large octavo volume of 600 or 700 
pages: it is a trifling job to you; and as 
for that part of the corrections with which 
I shall concern myself, you are so used to it, 
that it will be nothing. 

“I think at that time a new edition of 
the Complete Angler found me employ- 
ment; but I would have undertaken any 


Gewr. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Part II. 
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thing even without pay, for the various 
knowledge I gained. My father was no un- 
generous exactor : he had often repeated to 
us the axiom, that no one had a right to 
the gratuitous service of another; and the 
caveat of the Jewish law against muzzling 
the ox while treading out the corn, was so 
constantly in his mind, that he never suf- 
fered me even to peel an orange for him, 
without giving me what, as children, we 
called ‘two pigs.’ He, therefore, in his 
spirit offered me at the time such a remu- 
neration as I joyfully accepted, and eventu- 
ally trebled it—I had forty pounds !” 


As an instance of the fair Writer's 
pleasantry, we give the following ex- 
tract: 


** If 1 may be allowed to prove Johnson’s 
respect and esteem for my father, from his 
having acted clandestinely by him, I should 
quote the secrecy with which he established 
the ‘ Essex Street Club,’ in 1783, exactly 
one year before his death, and after he had 
held the most serious conversations with 
him on the most important subjects, and 
had talked on the fitness of abstraction from 
the world. I remember, after the shadow 
of conviviality had been got up, his invit- 
ing my father and mother to spend an even- 
ing with him, and positively on ‘ club- 
night :’ and I never shall forget one of his 
adulators calling in, in his way to this right 
honourably designated meeting, ‘ just,’ as 
he said, ‘ to have the pleasure of inform- 
ing the club of the state of his health.’ 
Johnson listened as he might have done to 
a deputation from the cats; and got rid of 
the enquiry to resume his conversation on 
the irritability of Warburton, and the bet- 
ter spirit of Sir Matthew Hale.”’...She adds, 
**In endeavouring to correct errors, I will 
not suffer myself to depart from the strict- 
est demands of truth. well was well jus- 
tified in his resentment of my father’s desig- 
nation of this same Essex Head Club, as a 
sixpenny-club, meeting at an ale-house ; for 
in what respect was it inferior to that which 
he formed in 1749, at a beef-steak-house in 
Ivy Lane? The rate of admission could be 
no consideration in a society to which nei- 
ther wealth nor rank could introduce; and 
whatever it was as a house, Johnson’s pre- 
sence would have absolved it from indignity. 
Perhaps it was, of eligible places, the near- 
est to his residence, and, therefore, gave 
the best chance for his ability to meet his 
friends. As to ‘ presidency in rotation,” 
the fable of ‘the Lion and other beasts 
hunting” solves every difficulty. Woe had 
betided the president who should presume 
to preside when Johnson was there, I am 
sorry my father suffered himself to seem 

ttish on the subject: honestly speaking, 

dare say he did not like being passed = 
an 
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and I am sure he never construed Johnson's 
secrecy as I do*.” 


Among the most interesting articles 
may be mentioned the names of Ben- 
net Langton, Geo Steevens, Dr. 
Samuel Beater, and Richard Porson 
(whose critique, under the signature 
of “ Sundr hereof,”” on Sir John 
Hawkins, a a Lv1I1. pp. 652. 751. 
847. is prudently passed over). 

Sir William , A mean Dean Vincent, 
Lord Mansfield, George Hardinge, 
Saunders Welch, and many other 
well-known characters, are honoured 
with due attention; and we are sure 
of deriving genuine information when 
an article is introduced with “ H. H. 
loquitur.” 

The Anecdotes of Louis XVI. and 
of some of his faithful adherents are 
new, and highly interesting. 

We must here take leave of Miss 
Hawkins ; having too much respect for 
her many excellent qualities, to search 
minutely for those blemishes which oc- 
casionally occur in these interesting vo- 


lumes. 
—o— 
157. Ellis’s Letters on English History. 
(Continued from p. 525.) 
IN the inventory of the effects of 
Cardinal Wolsey, we find the follow- 


ing curious articles. 


**Some of the beds which are enu- . 


merated had names, as the beds called 
the Infantelage, and the Sun.” There 
were also neck-towels, distinguished 
from washing-towels, leather cases for 
trussing beds, articles of furniture, 
which often moved with a household ; 
tables or forms, of which one or two 
only were of cypress wood, the latter 
of wainscot or fir; fire-skreens of 
wicker; and a great pair of organs, 
and two smaller pair for the chapel. 
ii. pp. 15, 16. 

Concerning the ceremony of the 
Maundy, or washing the feet of poor 
people on Shere or Maundy Thurs- 





* Of this “* Sixpenny Club,” and their 
«« Leges Conviviales,” see our vol. Lv. pp. 
£.99. The Members were nomjnated by 
Johnson, and Sir John Hawkins was not 


one. Of Dr, Johnson’s Funeral, and the 


Friends who attended on that occasion, 
vol, tiv. p. 947. Of our Review of Sir John 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, see our vol. 
LVII. pp. 253. 345. 435. 522. 810, and the 
Preface to the Third Volume of our Gene- 
ral Index, pp. i—v. 
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day, it appears that James the Second 
was the last King who washed the 
feet of the poor people in person, and 
William the Third, the first of our so- 
vereigns who deputed the perform- 
ance of this ceremony to his almoner. 
Id. ii. 26. 

From p. 30, we find an especial al- 
lowance ordered by the King for Lady 
Lucy in 1533, whose office at court 
Mr. Ellis says that he does not find. 
Henry had one mistress, an Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Blunt, and mo- 
ther of Henry Fitzroy (whose creation 
as Duke of Richmond furnished 
Charles the Second with the precedent 
for giving the same high honour to 
the colts of his motley stud), and we 
much fear that suspicion attaches from 
this grant to the character of Lady 
Lucy. 

At the Coronation of Anne Boleyn, 
we find the ladies required to ride on 
faire white, or white-grey palfries or 
geldings, p. 32. Of this more here- 
after. 

The Queen we find at this cere- 
mony “‘sitting in her heere, upon a 
horse lytter regehely appareled,” (p. 
37). In Strutt’s Plate oF Head-dresses 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, we 
find two figures (pl. cxxv. f. 4. and 
19) with very long hair hanging down 
their backs. Strutt (p. 168) mentions 
the custom of females wearing the 
hair loose and flowing upon the should- 
ers in the thirteenth century, and seems 
to make it a distinction from girls and 
young women, who wore their hair in 
one round curl at the bottom. Per- 
haps the long hair worn by Ann Boleyn 
on this occasion in particular was to 
show that she had by marriage become 
a matron. 

We find from pp. 33—39, that there 
has been much dispute concerning the 
date of Anne Boleyn’s marriage. This 
is not peculiar to her. The custom of 
fiancels, as preceding the final cere- 
mony, will occur to the learned ; but 
it was an ancient fashion to show the 
Queens some time after marriage; 
which showing was deemed a publi- 
cation of the wedding. 


‘¢ The 8 of August (says Stowe, p. 581, 
Ed. Howes) Lady Katherine Howard, daugh- 
ter to Edmond Lord Howard, niece to the 
Duke of Norffolke, was shewed openly as 
Queene at Hampton Court,” 


This postponement of shewing the 
Queen, occasioned much — of 
nne 
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Anne Boleyn. People said that ‘*Nan 
Bullen should —— ene” —** who 


the devell made Nan Bullen that poore 
Quene,” and so forth, pp. 43, 44. 

The Royal Butcher, on the day of 
Anne’s execution, put on white for 
mourning, as though he would have 
said, *‘ 1 am innocent of this decd,” 
and the next day was married to Jane 


ware. 
cerning this decapitation, Mr. 
Ellis makes the following remarks. 

“To some it has been a cause of sur- 
prise, that Anne Boleyn should have en 
an encomium upon Henry the Eighth at 
her death. Indeed it is remarkable that at 
almost every execution in that sanguinary 
period the praise of the Sovereign was 
nounced by those who fell upon the scaffold. 
It seems to have been so directed by the @- 
vernment. Tyndale, from whose ‘ practice 
of Prelates’ we have already made an ex- 
tract respecting the disclosures of confes- 
sion, has another passage upon ‘his point, 
too ey not to ee here. 

** When any Great Man is put to death 
how his confessor entreateth him; and what 
p is enjoined him concerning what he 
shall say when he cometh unto the place of 
execution. I coude gesse at a practyse that 
might make mennes eares glowe.” 

In Anne Boleyn’s case, however, it 
may be ascri to anxiety for the 
safety of her daughter. 

** Anne Boleyn’s execution was a fatal 
precedent for succeeding times. Henry hav- 
ing beheaded one queen, proceeded fear- 
lessly to the beheading of another. Eliza- 
beth familiarized the application of the axe 
to royalty one step farther ; for she behead- 
ed a foreign queen who had taken shelter in 
her dominions. Half a century later, and 
the people beheaded their Sovereign.” P. 66. 

These paragraphs are generative of 
various important reflections. One is 
the deep cunning of putting into the 
mouth of the sufferer adulation for the 
Sovereign, in order to prevent the ef- 
fects of commiseration on the publick 
mind, so far as regarded the royal con- 
cern in the matter. Another is the 
surpassing folly of those, who can, b 
advocating popery, place in the hands 
of statesmen such a powerful engine of 
persecution, as the practice of confes- 
sion may be made to introduce. ‘The 
third is the equal folly of statesmen 
themselves in teaching the people, b 
sanguinary punishments, to disregar 
the latter, and also under circumstances 
to withdraw that veneration for the 
persons of sovereigus which their own 
laws loudly preach ap. 
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An Image, to which Pilgrimages 
were made, was no trifling advantage. 

«There -ys an i of Darvel 
within the saide diocese [St. Asaph] in 
whome the have so greate confi- 
dence, hope, and truste, that they cumme 
dayly a pillgramage unto hym, somme with 
kyne, other with oxen or horsis, and the 
reste with money; in so muche, that there 
was five or sixe hundrethe pillgrames to a 
man’s estimation, that offered to the said 
Image the fifte day of this presente monethe 
of April,” ii. 83. 

Thus enormous were the taxes im- 
posed upon the people by these super- 
stitions; and it is well known that 
Elizabeth used this argument to re- 
concile the people to poor-rates, as a 
favourable and praiseworthy commu- 
tation for such severe but vain sacri- 
fices. , 

It appears, from p. 107, that foreign 
visitors in the suite of princes were bil- 
leted upon the Lord Mayor, who was 
obliged to give them bed and board, or 
provide it for them, and that notwith- 
standing Falstaff's ‘* Potue of Sacke,” 
and Beckman’s admission that glass 
bottles were in use in the 15th cen- 
tury, 

** White wyne and claret was sent at 
dyners and souppers in » in conside- 
ration that and yf it should be sent in 
hogesheds it would be unfyned, and not 
mete to be dronke so sowne.” 

John Bull, it seems, had in those 
days a character, which Frenchmen 
now unanimously refuse to him. Lady 
Motrell, one of” that nation, greatly 
praysed ‘* the fruytfulnesse, fayrenesse, 
and playsauntnesse of England, with 
the cwilitie of the men.” P. 109. 

Henry, after the death of Jane Sey- 
mour, had some difficulty to get ano- 
ther wife. His first offer was to the 
Dowager Duchess of Milan, but her 
answer is said to have been, that she 
had but one head ; if she had had two, 
one should have been at his Majesty's 
service. P. 123. 

It seems, from p. 122, that the Ger- 
mans did not approve of ladies having 
any knowledge of musick, because 
they took it ‘* for an occasion of light- 
nesse.” This idea seems to have been 
taken from the ‘“‘Tibicina Meretrix”™ 
of Horace; from whence came our 
custom of the women in brothels 
playing upon citterns, = 

Elizabeth's epistolary stile is some- 
times that of an oration, sometimes 


that of a state-paper. In pp. 145, 6, 
we 
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we have two letters, each beginning 
with a simile. 

Tapestry was, as is well known, 
moveable furniture, but it was not 
— kept in suspension, even dur- 
ing the time of residence, if the rooms 
were not in use. When Edward VI. 
was at Windsor, a letter says, that 
should some of the Privy Council come 
thither, “‘ the Comptroller would cause 
thre of the best chambres in the gret 
court to be hanged and made redy.” 
P. 172. : 

A report having been circulated that 
Mary [the first] had been delivered of 
a Prince, “the parson of St. Anne, 
within Aldersgate, after procession and 
Te Deum sung, teok upon him to de- 
scribe the proportion of the child, how 
faire, how beautiful, and great a prince 
it was as the like had not been seen,” 

. 191. It is needless to observe, that 
Ruy never had a child, and that our 
ancestors do not seem to have known 
that flattery could be either fulsome or 
ridiculous. The fact is, that Italy was 
the great standard of fashion in the 
Middle Age ; and that it still retains, 
even in the superscriptions of letters, 
Illustrissimo, Excellentissimo, &c. 

In p. 197 we find an instance of the 
great advantage resulting from 2 re- 
gular post-office establishment, as the 
well-being of private life. A report 
had reached Henry Lord Berkeley that 
the “ Lady Woormonde [Ormond] 
his sister was not so well used by my 
Lorde her husbande, as he would 
wishe her to be,’ wherefore he re- 
quests the Earl of Sussex to inquire 
into it. All this in the present day 
would have been conducted by letters 
direct between the brother and sister. 
It never would be conjectured that the 
post-office was one means of causing 
women to be better treated by their 
husbands. 

The murder of David Rizzio would 
not be surprising, could it be ascribed 
only toenvy. His wealth and appear- 
ance (see p. 218), was for his situation 
enormous. He was really the jack- 
daw in peacock’s feathers. 

Elizabeth objects to the use of her 
words in parliamentary speeches, “ I 
knowe no reason whi any my privat 
answers to the realme should serve for 

rologe to a subsidey vote, neither yet 
o I understand why suche audacitie 
shold be used to make withoute my 
licence an Acte of my wordes. .. .Is 
ther no holde of my speeche withoute 
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an Acte compel me to confirme”’ (p. 
226). The modern prohibition of 
using the name of the Sovereign in 
Parliamentary speeches, is founded 
upon its tendency to influence the 
freedom of debate. Elizabeth consi- 
ders it an insult. 

Every body has heard of the modern 
spoliations of Westminster Abbey. The 
Semen Serjeant of London writes 
he is ‘* going to examyn a lewd per- 
son, whoe hathe stolen diverse par- 
cells of brass and copper that did adorne 
the tombe of the late Kinge of famouse 
memorie, Henrie the Seventhe, and 
ae Elizabeth his wife (p. 255).” 
These violations have been practised 
from age to age. We restrain our- 
selves from prudence ; but it is cer- 
tainly singular, that men, to whose 
care such invaluable property, as that 
connected with Westminster Abbey, 
is committed, should have no more 
ideas of mischief, than children? We 
wish that the Society of Antiquaries 
would lay the matter before Ministers 
in a proper solemn form. 

Old houses for Lords of Manors ad- 
joining the Charch-yard were quite 
cominon, yet Archbishop Parker writes, 
p. 268, ** They saye myne house is of an 
evill ayer, hanging upon a Churche.” 

It also appears, that (at Canterbury 
at least) the common Chapter was 
the place of sermons, and that it had 
a convenient closett above the heades 
of the people for great persons to hear 
the discourse. As the whole passage 
illustrates ancient Cathedrals, we shall 
give it at length from Archbishop 
Parker’s letter. 


“Tt might please her Mati¢ to heare 
the Deane preache, sitting either in her 
traverse [stall] or else to suffer him to goe 
to the common Chapter, being the place of 
sermons, where a greater multitude should 
heare. And yet her Highnes might goe to 
a verie fit place, with some of her lordes 
and ladyes, to be there in a convenient 
closett above the heades of the people to 
heare the sermon.” P. 270. 


The same letter also contains some 
curious matters concerning old halls, 
and the use of white ponies for state 
ceremonies, as before alluded to. 


‘If her Highnes will give me leave, I 
would kepe my bigger hall that daye for the 
Nobelles, and the rest of her trayne. And 
if it please her Matie she maye come in 
throughe my gallerie, and see the dispo- 
sicion of the hall in dynner tyme, at a 
windowe opening thereinto. I am in pre- 
paring 
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paring for three or fower of m lordes 

some geldinges, and if I — 

would like you beste, either one for yor 

owne saddle, or a fine little white geldinge 

for yor fotecloth, or one for one of yor gen- 

— or yomen, I would so appointe you.” 
+ 270. 


Airing in carriages (283), punishing 
rogues ‘fin the Mylne” [the Roman 
method}, and the lighters [modern 
hulks] (p. 284), schools for teaching 
boys to cut purses (p. 297), buyi 
reprieves, 20/. nothing for one, though 
it were only for ten days (@g99), and 
great suppers at the usual festive meals 
(p- 308), occur in the passages quoted. 

Here we must, for our present Vo- 
lume, take leave of this valuable and 
standard work, which confers high ho- 
nour u the author, and is a book 
of the first moment to the Philosopher, 
the Historian, and the Antiquary. 


158. Nicoxas’s Notitia Historica. 
(Continued from p. 445.) 

IN our former notice of this work, 
we alluded to the usefulness of the de- 
re given by Mr. Nicolas of the 
public Records published by authority 
of Parliament. Referring to the pages 
of Mr. Nicolas for farther informa- 
tion, we shall content ourselves with 
giving the Titles of these important 
national works, as we doubt whether 
the whole have been registered in our 
pages: 

«In the 24 years,” says Mr. Nicolas, 
‘« which have elapsed since the appointment 
of the Commission for the better Preserva- 
tion of the Pablic Records, nearly 30* folio 
volumes, containing either Calendars to a 
variety of Records, or the Records them- 
selves, have been given to the public. Their 
contents, though of the very first im- 
portance tc persons interested in Historical, 
oe Legal or Genealogical re- 
searches, are, however, comparatively speak- 
ing, very little known.” 

1. ** Taxatio Ecclesiastica Anglie et Wallie, 
auctoritate P, Nicolai IV. circa A.D. 
1291.” 

2. “ Placitorum in Domo Capitulari West- 
monasteriensi asservatorum Albtreviatio 
temp. Regum Ric. 1. Johann. Hen. III. 
Edw. I, Edw. II,” 

3. ** Calendarium Rotulorum, Chartarum, & 
Inquisitionum ad quod Damnum.” 


* Exclusive of the Statutes of the Realm, 
of the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
and the Catalogues of the Harleian and 
Lansdown MSS. 
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4—7. Libri Censuales, vocati Domesday 

Book.” 4 vols. 1783—~1816. 

‘* The two first volumes of ate wed 
ant work were printed [by Mr. Nichols} 
in 1783; and the issue of the Com- 
mission for Preservation of the Public Re- 
cords, a third beer gg ig i BS 
dexes, was prepared. To thi is 

: oo chai account of this 

a gentleman i i 
ok Soucy Bi, og, FACS. & Se 
S.A."— The Fourth Volume contains : 
The Exeter Domesday Book; Inqui 

ensis ; Liber Winton.; and 
8. “Testa de Nevill, sive Liber Feodorum 
in Curia Scaccarii, temp. Hen. Ill. & 

Edw. I.” 

9. ** Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium in 

Turri Londinensi.” 


itio Eli- 
Book.” 


10—11. ** Rotulorum Originalium in Cu- 
rid Scaccarii Abbreviatio, temp. Hen. IIT. 
Edw. I. & Edw, Il.” 2 vols. 

12. “ Placita de quo Warranto, temporibus 
Edw. I. Il. et II. in Curié Recept. Scac- 
carii Westm. asservata.” 

183—14. Thenew Edition of Rymer’s Fadera, 
Vol. I. and Part I. of Vol. II. edited by 
Dr. Adam Clarke and Mr. Holbrooke ; 
and Part II. of Vol. II. edited by J. Ca- 
ley, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. The al- 
ready re-published extend from the year 
1066 to 1344. 


&c. temp. Regum Edw. I. . II. Ric. 
IT. Hen. V. Hen. VI. Edw. IV. Hen. VII. 
Hen, VIII. Edw. VI. Regin. Mar. Phil. 
et Mar, Eliz. Jac. I. Car. I.— Pars Se- 
cunda. A Calendar to the Pleadings in 
the reigns of Hen. VII. Hen. VIII, Edw. 
VI. Queen Mary, and Philip and Mary.” 

16. ** Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Sco- 
torum, in Archivis publicis asservatum.” 
1306—1424. 

17—19. “* Inquisitionum ad Capellan. Domini 
Regis retornatorum, que in publicis Archi- 
vis Scotia adhuc servantur, Albreviatio.” 

20. ** Nonarum Inquisitiones in Curid Scac- 
carii, temp. Regis Edwardi III.” 

#21—22. “* Calendarium Inquisitionu:a post 
Mortem, sive Escaetarum,” 2 vols. 

23—26. ‘** Valor Ecclesiasticus Hen. 
VILLI, auctoritate Regié institutus.” 4 vols. 

27—28. ** Rotuli Scotia in Turri Londi- 
nensi, et in Domo i t Westmonas- 
teriensi asservati ;’’ 2 vols.—These re- 
cords commence in the year 1290, and 
terminate in 1517; 2 vols. 

29—30. ** Rotuli Hundredorum, tem. Hen. 
IIT, et Edw. I. in Turr. Lond. et in Cu- 
rid . Scaccartt Westm. asservati.” 

2 vols. 
159. Let- 
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159. Letters to a candid Reader of the Let- 
ter of R. Bransby Cooper, Esq. M.P. 


** on the iar tenets 
intended as a Reply to that L 
&c, By the Rev. J. K. Whish, 4.M. 
8v0, pp. 147. 


THAT twenty or thi rs 
the Established Clergy weed oouae 
of preaching only moral lectures, and 
that in consequence a new system was 
adopted, entitled Evangelical Preach- 
ing, is a fact as well known as the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. It is also known to 
have been a distinguishing assumption 
of that system, to maintain that a re- 
ligious impression having been once 
pa | infixed, it would per se produce 
morality, upon which therefore it was 
necessary to dilate in the manner for- 
merly usual. It has been, however, 
caged, that the new plan invites man- 
kind to build more upon the atone- 
ment, by way of salving immoralities, 
than to work out their salvation in 
avoiding them. Now these are mat- 
ters, we repeat, as glaring as the sun 
at noon-day, and they are substantially 
the grounds upon which Mr. Cooper’s 
excellent phlet was written. To 
this Mr. Whish opposes affirmation, 
and nothing but affirmation. He even 
the length of vindicating Calvin, 
seers some of his doctrines are cor- 
rect, but we asseverate, that he who 
could persecute Servetus to death, and 
witness his cruel execution in pro- 
id persond, may be a Theologian, 
ut never was in conduct and prin- 
ciple a Christian. Mr. r cen- 
sured only his gross mistakes concerning 
reprobation and election.—The expe- 
riment of producing virtue in the new 
manner, as called, ™ been tried for a 
century past in Wales, but without 
any important effect upon character 5 
nor in England has crime diminished. 
The Senator, and such is Mr. Cooper, 
has a concern with the morals of 
the people; and indeed of what use 
is religion, if it has not ¢hat bearing? 
In short, so ignorant are the people in 
general, that preaching is of itself of 
small avail. if the Clergy are not 


the . 


mere sinecurists, but are resident, cha- 
ritable, and patrons and visitors of their 

parishioners, we are then of 
opinion that their popularity will be 
sufficient to enable them, without pe- 
ril, to call upon their flocks 4o show 
their faith by their works. 
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160. A Manuat for the Sick; containing 
Prayers and Selection of Psalms, arranged 
tn such a manner as may render the read- 
ing them to the Sick more convenient and 

the Rev. Thos. Hun- 


nti.” 
, A.M. 12mo. pp. 120. 


Mr. HUNTINGFORD, who is 
the nephew of the learned and amiable 
Bishop of Hereford, has compiled the 
present work to supply a desideratum, 
viz. a Manual for visiting the Sick. 
Such a work was wanted particularly 
by the Clergy; and it is in all respects 
unexceptionable. This character the 
materials necessarily confer upon it. 
What the Messiah of Handel is in 
Church Musick, the Liturgy of the 
Church of England is among devo- 
tional works. With sound judgment 
and pure taste, Mr. Huntingford has 
made his selections only from that 
sublime work and the Psalms. The 
latter always excite in us a melancholy 
feeling, because no translation can do 
them justice. To explain ourselves. 
In the original the principle of paral- 
lelism, or cementing rhythm of the 
clauses (of which see Bishop Lowth 
and Boys’s Tactica Sacra) acds an effect 
which is lost, or not understood, by 
us. Thus in the vith Psalm, v. 1. 
we should read with pauses, 


*¢ Domine, ne in furore tuo arguas me— 
Neque in irf tua corripias me,”— 

and so the division of verses should 
have been made. In the Septuagint, 
which we have quoted, the paralle ism 
is more easily preserved than in our lan- 
guage. Mr. Fitntingford (Pref.v1.) says, 
that he has altered some words of our 
translation. We could point out pas- 
sages, where so doing admirably assists 
the strength and beauty of the sublime 
Original ; e.g. in Psalm xxxviii. v. 4. 
our translation says, ‘‘ For mine ini- 
quities are gone over my head.”’ That 
is not the sense. The meaning is, 
they have lighted upon, or fixed them- 
selves; and so de ceteris. The trans- 
lators seem to have rendered the pas- 
sage as we now do, when we say ‘*A 
waggon went over him,” &Xc. but the 
succeeding clause, asa burden, &c. will 
not bear such a version. Either way, 
however, the figure is fine. My sins 
have gone over me, and have crushed 
me to atoms, would be exquisitely po- 
etical any where; but the meaning is 
not that. 


161. Olser- 
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161. Observations on Injuries of the Spine 
and of the Thightone, in two Lectures, &e. 
&c. Illustrated with Nine Plates. By 
Charles Bell, Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital. to. 

WE are sorry to be called so often 
to the consideration of medical con- 
troversies, convinced, as we are, of the 
heart- burnings and divisions which 
they engender and perpetuate in the 
profession, and of their utter inade- 
quacy, in most instances, to adjust the 
points in question. In the controver- 
sies which have affected the leading 
characters here concerned, we have de- 
rived, however, from either side, in- 
formation of the richest and choicest 
quality, which is rare. Though there 
was much to reprove in the temper 
and tone of Mr. Farle, of which Mr. 
Bell is blameless, the ingenuities of 
both, are, in the above respect, of 
great account. 

_ We conceive pee. that he 

is a very accomplis surgeon, an 

enlightened center of a very select 
school, and a most persevering and 
original contributor to the science of 
his profession. Sir A. Cooper may 
now be considered as almost “a dis- 
incumbered Atlas.” He was a man 
whom Nature had peculiarly appoint- 
ed for a prompt ascent in his art and 
in society: his skill in the munipu- 
lations of surgery have rarely or never 
been exceeded in London. His in- 
dustry has been unremitting in ac- 
quiring and diffusing correct practical 


knowledge : for this his talents and 
opportunities afforded superior facili- 
ties. The force and truth of his life- 
drawn descriptions, drew to him a 
great body of pupils, and an im- 
mense renown; whilst the amenit 

of his manners and liberality of his 
behaviour attached them warmly to 
his interests. All this, and his un- 
exampled success, have been coupled 
with some vanity, and a considerable 
taint of that egotism, which is a strik- 
ing and general blemish of the Lon- 
don teachers;—in his Prelections it 
led him into a censoriousness, which 
. his cooler on he must have 

equently regretted. 

We = most thankfal for the in- 
formation here afforded by Mr. Bell. 
With respect to the great question of 
spinal trepanning, experience only, 
not words, will decide. He was jus- 
tified in asserting the claims of his 
brother, who was a bold improver, 
though a dogmatical, and not always 
a consistent authority. 

The Preface is a most real and just 
picture of the reproachable tendencies 
of the London schools of surgery. On 
the whole, Mr. B. may have had 
cause for throwing his gage on this 
occasion: perhaps he is a little too 
fond of hot water, and we deprecate 
it in every case, as subversive of that 
good fellowship which should subsist 
among the brightest members of a 
high and most difficult calling. 





162. Mr. Parerson’s Letters on. the 
Highways contain very severe strictures 
on Mr. Mac Adam, but to little purpose, 
on account of the merit of his general 
principle. It matters not that the princi- 
ple was too simple and obvious for any 
claim to superior intellect in the invention 
of it. The public will profit by the effect, 
and judge accordingly. Until village roads 
are widened, broad wheels and lengthened 
axle trees, so wisely supported by Mr. Pa- 
terson, will never be introduced; and plough- 
ing the roads by narrow wheels must conti- 
nue, until the farmer is able to bring his 
waggon to his door without them, Mr. 
Paterson’s mode of draining roads, pp. 41— 
48, and healing the defects of Mr. Mac 
Adam’s system, have just claims toattention; 
and though we think that his treatment of 
Mr. Mac Adam does not do him credit, we 
should be unjust to deny his meritorious 
pretensions. 


163. The Old Arm Chair, or Recol- 





lections of a Bachelor, a tale, by Sexa- 
GENARIUS, though somewhat tainted with 
Calvinism, is favourable to the inculcation 
of religious impressions and serious habits, 
without inculcating also that bigotry and 
narrowness of mind, which too often render 
such impressions and habits inconsistent 
with divine charity and Christianity. 


164. The delicate and amiable meekness 
which render the female character so in- 
teresting, is well illustrated in the Clara 
of the novel of Arthur Seymour ; and the 
hero is a fine honourable fellow. The 
roguish lawyer is also a good caricature. 








165. Mr. Bourn’s copious Edition of 
Butler's Exercises on the Globes and Maps, 
is undeniably an instructive book. 





166. ALLEN’s English Grammar is known 
to be excellent. We are glad it has reached 
a third Edition. The concluding pages, from 
113 to 180, may instruct even scho 

167. Hore 
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167. Hora Ji the Dogerel Deca- 
meron, is a Volume, production of one, 
who follows, ‘ lo intervallo,’ in the 


wake of Colman. It is ntly witty, 
not unfrequently obscene. We can recom- 
mend it to no reader who has the grace to 
despise a laugh at the expence of decency 
and decorum. 
168. Of Views in the University and Ci 
of Oxford, published by Messrs. Munday 
and Slater, we cannot say any thing very 
favourable. We never saw a picture in 
worse perspective than The Schools, and 
Magdalen Hall seems to have been taken 
with the aid of a microscope. Why views 
of the Dissenters’ and Wesleyan chapels are 
given, to the exclusion of the Catholic, and 
the Priest’s House, we cannot tell. This 
Volume, containing 42 engravings, is de- 
signed as a companion to the ‘ Oxford 
Guide,” and its price :> moderate. 


169. The solution of the Sertuple Al- 
liance is thus given. Six young 
merchants had assembled for convivial pur- 
poses, when the production ofa slip from the 
willow, which shelters the grave of Napo- 
leon, gave occasion to one of them to sug- 
gest ‘how excellent a theme for the mo- 
ralising muse’ had been afforded. The re- 
sult was the volume before us.— Whether or 
not this be a true statement of the case, 
is unimportant. We have here seven poems 
(for one of the contributors has doubled 
his gift) upon one subject, and the best of 
them would scarcely have been admitted 
into the columns of a newspaper. 





170, There was an evident want of judg- 
ment in the author of Spring, a Poem, i 
blank verse, to select a subject so ably pre- 
occupied. It would be prejudice and in- 
justice, liowever, not to admit that the ma- 
jority of the lines before us are pleasing 
and original. The foliowing are good : 

*« Eternal Lord of all! who dwell’st in 

light 
By mortal unapproach’d, whom worthily 
To praise exceeds man’s feeble pow’rs, ac- 


ce [that 
Our thanks imperfect, but unfeign’d, for 
Best gift, thy k! for there we learn to 
whom 
Delightful gratitude we owe for all 
The good we taste; Ly it we're taught to 
bear 
Each earthly ill, to soften, or remove 
By patience, faith, and animating hope 
In Thee; and better still, we find the path 
That leads to rapturous joys, unmix’d with 


pain, 
In brighter worlds of everlasting bliss.” 





71. Light readers will find amusing pas- 
sages in Revelations, or the Dead Alive.— 
The fork machine, and many other parts, 
will excite merriment. 





Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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172. Mr. Tempieman, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in his Conrad, and other 
Poems, has ht Oxford logic a subject 
of ridicule. We hope he does not mean to 
offer this ae © & specimen gs See 
bridge 5 ¢ partiali iend- 
ship’ thas doubtless hastened * volume into 
public notice, which can never procure for 
its author any permanent reputation. It 
abounds with of that stamp which 
serves to embellish an album or a news- 
paper, where taste is not a distinguishing 
characteristick ; and to such repositories its 
beauties should have been consigned. 


173. Scotch Nationality is a satirical 
jeu desprit, written with no ordinary 
powers; exhibiting a keen perception of 
the ridiculous, and displaying much of that 
caustic severity which characterises the 
poetry of Churchill. 





174. The Pleasures of Piety, and other 
Poems, by Etzanor Dickinson, a fair 
Quakeress, and Mistress of Springfield Aca- 
demy, near Liverpool, were, no doubt, pub- 
lished with the view of recommending her- 
self in her vocation. All this is fair; and 
though we may admire the soaring of an 
eagle, that is no reason why we should be 
insensible to the cooing of a dove. 





175. Mr. Cesar Moreav, Vice Consul 
of France, &c. &e. has lately published a 
large Chart, representing the Trade of Great 
Britain with all parts of the World, in its 
Imports and Exports, progressively from 
the year 1697 to 1822 inclusive. We leave 
the task of criticism, in this instance, to 
the Merchant and the Political Economist ; 
but we can afford some idea of the author's 
industry, by quoting his statement, that for 
the last eight years he has imposed upon 
himself the rigorous task of searching into 
the countless number of parliamentary do- 
cuments that have appeared from 1696 to 
1824. The same data, he adds, will en- 
able him to treat on our Finances, Naviga- 
tion, and Industry; and in general on each 
of the major branches of the politica! orga- 
nization of the country. The production 
of these new Charts is only postponed till 
the extent of the approbation bestowed on 
the present is ascertained. 


176. The fair Authoress of the ‘¢ Beau- 
ties of Ancient Eloquence *,”” Mrs.C. Max- 
WELL, has just issued another volume of a 
similar description, entitled Beauties of An- 
cient English and Scottish History, consist- 
ing of selections, interspersed with occasional 
remarks, from Speed, Camden, Stow, Hol- 
linshed, Malmesbury, and other ancient 
writers of high authority. On the whole it 
forms a very curious and interesting volume. 








“® See Review, vol. xe111. i. 444. 
LITE- 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


—g—— 
PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM—1824. (See p. 546) 
C, B, Lirriepace. 
Este salutati! veniam trepidantibus intus 
Pro sociis, trepidans nec minus ipse, rogo. 
Voverit hac fortasse aliquis sibi munera tradi, 
Ultro et jactarit se gregis esse ducem. 
Sed primus agere hic, primum est se offerre periclis. 
Non honor, at vero nomine supplicium ! 
Spes est, in reliquos, si unus damnatus abibit, 
Jam fore placatos vos, facilesque magis. 
Cuiquam ego sim defensor? iniqua id lege paratum est, 
Debilis ut poscat debilioris opem. 
Si mihi enim, sociis que sumpta licentia, adesset, 
Et pariter vires fas aliund?, peti; 
Protinus aud me homi ac profiterer edacem, 
Fretus ventre, minis, voce, supercilio. 
Vel servi astuti nossem me vertere ad artes, 
Ira senem, aut j me cruciaret amor. 
Causidicus (gens hee se docta ubicunque tueri est) 
Quassarem graviter, crine sequente, caput. 
Mutato sexu, indicium, dotata marito, 
Quam conjux hodie est obsequiosa, darem. 
He sociis artes—sic forma precaria celat, 
Quicquid inest forme turpe malumve sux. 
Quisque habitu, gestu, vultu, sermone novatis, 
A capite ad calcem dissimuletor erit : 
Nec mirum, quando ista Terentius arma ministrat, 
Tanto si fuerit res bene gesta duce! 
Hi sibi prospiciant—sed quid me denique fiet, 
Cui fueus, cui fraus desit, et artis opus? 
En! simplex, propria persona, et candidus adsum 
(Ne fraudi ) a sit toga nigra suo !) 
Vos vel sic exorem in forma Regii Alumni! 
Gesserit has partes qui bene, salvus erit ! 











EPILOGUE TO THE PHORMIO—s824. 
Puormio, [Paittimore] (solus). 

Ad cenam pol me dubiam Nausistrata jussit, 
Qua propinavi poculum utrique seni: 

Sed deridendi tamen hi sunt, et comedendi, 
Ictum etsi wterne foedus amicitic. 

Quo melius novi, tanto nam sepius! Hospes 
Civisque arte med Tros Tyriusque perit! 

Inde etiam pranses, ‘‘ per mollia tempora fandi,” 
Hosce iterum argento emungere constitui. 

Quin exite senes, dum rerum arcana repando, 
Quz vix centuplici fas erat ore Joqui! 


Enter Demirxo [Jeffreys] and Curemes [Robinson]. 
Ch. Oh! bone Vir, salve ; quid mihi denique reddis 
E triginta istis, que periére, minis? 
Dem. Et mihi numquid ab argento quod credidi ?—Ph.—Utrique, 
Mox decies, novies, omne redibit!—Dem. et Ch.—Tibi ? 
Ph, Primum eritis, querenda sit unde pecunia, docti, 
ine dein juncto suscipiemus opus ; 
Schemata, Projectus, sunt hic mihi mille novorum, 
Credula queis tota urbs hec hodie immoritur ! * 
Pontes; et Fontes; d que Canalibus unde; 
Balnea; Plaustra; Metalla; Aero-navigia ! 











* Produces papers, &c. 
Gawr. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Part II. Syngrapha, 


G 
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ha, Peruviana, Columbica, Braziliana 
Aut scrip—Dem. Ah scriptas vel mihi malo dicas 
Ne jacteris aquis Xerxes quod fecerit olim. 
Ph. Compedibus ferreis marmora vincta vide, * 
Pons a Doveria procurret ad usque Caletum 
Suspensus, salvos quod dabit hydrophobos, 
Aut subtus terebretur iter, nec credite, monstrum 
Sub cco ponti gurgite majus erit ! 
Dem. “ Monstrum” equidem, ‘‘ horrendum, ingens,—et cui lumen ademptum,” 
Arbitror, haud illic sat via visa pedum ! 
Ph, Cura Metallorum vobis fortasse placebit, 
Mexico inauditis pellicit illecebris ! 
Bost tibi monstrat iter, veros comitantibus auri 
Montes, argenti flumina, pollicitus ! 
Horum e visceribus vi jam cogente vaporis 
Ingens ingentes machina tollit opes! 
Contigeris quicquid fiet subito aureum!—Ch, Amabo. 
Ipse Midas nolim, aut aureus esse asinus ! 
Ph. Si magis in pretio vobis, potiorque Metallis 
Libertas, natos Hellas in arma vocat ! 
Pro patria, atque focis, pro Relligione videtis 
Impavidos! quis jam ferre recusat opem ? 
“*Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotuado”— 
Ch. Unde rotundentur mille talenta tibi? 
Dem. Usuram ad Grecas licet exspectare Calendas !— 
Ch. _ Interea perii Greculus esuriens ! 
Pk, Gentibus ut possis succurrere nocte gravatis, 
Europzque urbes luce beare nova. 
Ecce tibi flamma ex carbone !—Dem. Eho, furcifer, an sum 
Carbonarius,—TIllumi—que—natus ego! 
Ph. Arte vaporiferA vestes si sorde dolentes 
Rite lavare velis,—Dem. Visne lavem laterem? 
Ph. Aut (modo verba novis liceat nova cudere rebus) 
Macadamizando constabilire vias 
Si cupias—Dem. Hui! dilapidata pecunia dudum est. 
Ch. Hesuri et sic nos in graviore luto! 
Ph, ‘Non animum modo uti pascat prospectus inanem”’ 
Cum {—Dem., Pictar& pascere sed cupis—Ch. Hui! 
Cernitis hic quantam edificarit America navem, 
Qua quantique nova hec mole Columbus eat! 
Dem. Ah! vereor nova ne forsan petat ima Columbus 
Tum demum, mersa puppe, colymbus erit! 
Ph. Majorem extruimus nos, et mirabiliorem, § 
ualis ad extremos naviget Anti : 
Dem, ‘* Naviget Anticyram,” caput insanabile!—Ph. Talem 
Iste Syracusius protulit arte Senex 
Queque Hiero quondam solitus mirarier. Ecce 
Oblectamenta hc ipsa parata vice! || 
Piscinzeque, canesque ad venandum lepores, aut 
Vulpes; quos ferias, alituum omne genus! 
Hic ridet Cereale solum, dum flumine dulci 
Rivus in zquoreas Jabitur almus aquas! 
Hortus ibi flores, et fructus reddit opimos, 
Pro varia coeli temperie usque novos! 
Dum denso impellens fumat super Atna vapore 
Sufficit interior rite culina dapes, 
Quin sociatus adi nova regna virorum—(to Ch.) 
Ch. Hei mihi! non iste conveniunt vetulo, 
Qui timet ignotam immature? visere terram, 
Unde viatori sit remeare nefas! 
Ph. Non;—verum incolumis, sine fine erratica, Delos 
Heec nostra exsuperat flamina, quin abeo 
Quo nova fata vocant ! [Exit Phormio. 
Ch. Sic non servavit Apollo! 
Dem. Dique, Dewque omnes, plaudite ; jam satis est. 











* Shows a chain bridge. t Bullock, of Piccadilly. 

t Produces the drawing of the Columbus. 

§ Shows a large caricature of the ship. || Pointing to them severally on the picture. 
Insta- 
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Instapitiry oF Writine Ink. , 

The followin r, by Mr. H. Palfrey, 
was read an ee Bath and West of 
England Society of Arts, Agriculture,” &c. 
at their Annual Meeting, the Marquis of 
Lansdown, President, in the Chair :— 

That the ink made use of within the last 
few centuries, is very deficient in durabilit 
of colour, when compared to that which 
was used from the fifth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has been fully proved by Dr. Blagden, 
and Mr. Astle *, late Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower of London; and for another 
proof that the compounds of ink of the 
present day are a still further retrogression, 
there is evidence of a number of the 
principal clerks iv the various offices under 
Government, as given by them when exa- 
mined before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in July, 1823, to in- 
vestigate the state and manner of keepin 
the Public Records, the particulars of w ich 
were printed late in that Sessions of Parlia- 
mentt. It will there be seen to have been 
the concurring opinion of all those examin- 
ed upon the subject of ink, that the whole 
of the ink now made use of is bad; but the 
best that is offered to the publick is that 
which is sold at Stationers’ Hall, under the 
appellation of Patent Ink. 
. Palfrey is of opinion that one of the 
principal causes of the instability in the dye 
of the ink of the present day originates from 
the alkaline particles which it meets with 
in the materials it is written upon becoming 
active by the action of the air in the alter- 
uate changes of the atmosphere; for in the 
manufacture of parchment there is a consi- 
derable quantity of alkaline lees used, which 
can never be entirely exhausted. Paper is 
not free from a portion of these salts, nor is 
the atmosphere entirely free from alkali, 
the chemical qualities of which have an in- 
cessant tendency to the decomposition and 
absorption of all colours—Hence observe 
its effects in the bleaching of cloth. An- 
other cause of the premature decay of the 
present day, proceeds from the improper 
use of metallic sulphates or other corrosive 


ingredients in the making of ink, which ink 
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destroys the t as far as it pene- 
trates, and which, iu process of time, will 
turn to dust, leaving no other trace of 
letter than what may be imperfectly disco- 
vered in the excoriated surface of the parch- 
ment. As it is impossible for human fore- 
sight to approach nearer than by mere con- 
jecture of what will be the probable change 
produced by the test of time upon ink 
written with to-day, all opinions or conjec- 
tures thereon ought to be influenced by such 
hypotheses only as are deduced from experi- 
ments which bear an analogy supported by 
chemical experience as well as theory. 

In conformity to such reasoning, H. Pal- 
frey takes upon himself to prove the con- 
sistency of his opinion, by the following 
chemical test :—Take lukewarm water three 
ounces, in which dissolve one ounce of 
pearl-ash, and immerse therein a scrip of 
parchment previously written upon, and 
when pletely sat d, the writing will 
assume exactly the appearance which time 
gives to inferior ink. ‘Thus, instead of its 
remaining to be deprived of its colour by 
the innumerable weak chemical changes of 
the atmosphere it would have undergone in 
any given number of years, say five hundred 
years, it has been proved by one test made 
probably 2,000 times as strong or propor- 
tionate to the number of years required to 
produce an approximate decay of colour by 
the action of the air. If a strip of parch- 
ment bearing writing of from 50 to 100 

ears standing be immersed in the test as 

fore directed, and then washed with soap 
and water, it is ten to one that the ink and 
parchment, as far as the ink penetrated, 
will both disappear, and leave nothing be- 
hind but an imperfect impression of letters 
indented upon the parchment. 

The ink of which H. Palfrey now offers 
specimens, has the following good qualities 
to recommend it to public use—viz. it flows 
freely from the pen, sinks quick and deep 
into the parchment or paper, dries rapidly, 
and when dry, forms an incrustation on the 
surface of the letters which renders them 
impervious to the action of the air, and 
defies the power of alkali to affect it. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


Antepituvian Remarns. 

The circumstances which led to the dis- 
covery of the Antediluvian Cavern at Ban- 
well, in Somersetshire, noticed in p. 548, 
are as follows: 

Some miners engaged in sinking a shaft 
in search of calamine, intersected a steep 
and narrow fissure, which after descending 
80 feet, opened into a spacious cavern, 150 


* See “ Astle’s Origin and Progress of 
Writing.” 
t See vol. xciit. ii. pp. 258, 259. 
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feet long and about 30 feet wide, and from 
20 to 30 feet high. From the difficulty of 
descending by this fissure, it was lately 
judged desirable to make an opening in the 
side of the hill a little below, in a line 
which might lead directly to the interior of 
the cave. This gallery had been conducted 
but a few feet, when the workmen suddenly 
penetrated another cavern of inferior dimen- 
sions to that which they were in search of, 
and found its floor to be covered, to a de 
which has not yet been ascertained, with a 
bed of sand, mud, and fragments of lime- 
stone, 
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stone, through which were dispersed an 
enormous quantity of bones, horns, and 
teeth. The thickness of this mass has been 
ascertained by a shaft sunk into it, to be in 
one place nearly40feet. Many large baskets 
full of bones ss already been extracted, 
belonging chiefly to the ox and deer tribes ; 
of the latter there are several varieties, in- 
cluding the elk. There are also a few por- 
tions of the skeleton of a wolf, and of a 
gigantic bear. The bones are mostly in a 
state of preservation equal to that of com- 
mon grave bones, although it is clear from 
the fact of some of them belonging to the 
great extinct species of bear, that they are 
of antediluvian origin. In the roof of the 
Cave there is a large chimney-like opening, 
which appears to have communicated for- 
merly with the surface; but which is choked 
up with fragments of limestone, interspersed 
with mud and sand, and adhering together 
imperfectly by a stalagmitic incrustation. 
Through this aperture it is probable the 
animals fell into the cave, and perished in 
the a preceding the inundation, by 
which it was filled up. The immense quan- 
tity of the bones shews the number of indi- 
viduals that were lost in this natural pitfall 
to have been very great. In this manner 
cattle are now continually lost by falling 
into similar apertures in ie limestone hills 
of Derbyshire. There is nothing to induce 
a belief that it was a den inhabited by 
hyznas, like the Cave of Kirkdale, or by 
bears, like those in Germany; its leading 
circumstances are similar to those of the 
ossiferous cavities in the Limestone Rock 
at Oreston near Plymouth. 


Ecyptian Mumoy. 


At the Bristol Institution, the body of 
an Egyptian Mummy was lately unwrapped. 
We understand that it was removed by Mr. 
Salt, from a Catacomb in the Thebais, and 
being sent down the Nile to Alexandria, 
from thence found its way to Bristol, as a 
present to the Chamberlain, who deposited 
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it in the Bristol Institution—The case, 
which was beautifully covered with hiero- 
glyphics, exhibited rather the copper-co- 
loured countenance of a Nubian, than the 
expanded forehead and wide eye-sockets of 
an Ethiopian. Dr. Prichard, Dr. Gapper, 
Mr. Richard Smith, surgeon, and Mr. Mil- 
ler, the curator, were appointed by the 
Committee to be demonstrators. The upper 
part of the shell being removed, there arose 
a peculiar, but not unpleasant odour. The 
body was remarkably light, and wrapped up 
in a multitude of folds of cotton cloth, 
which was stained of a yellowish brown 
colour. Upon the removal of the circular 
bandages, there appeared a long wrapper 
from the chin to the toes, with a double 
border of blue stripes in front. The inner- 
most layer of cloth was soaked in Naptha, 
Asphalthum, or some bituminous substance, 
combined probably with Natron. The skin 
was blackened, and the neck and one of the 
hands had been attacked by a peculiar sort 
of coleopterous insect, apparently a der- 
mestis. In other respects, this curious 
specimen of antiquity was very perfect, in- 
deed, very much more so, we learn, t 
usually happens. It was the body of a 
(probably young) female. The hands were 
placed straight upon the thighs, and not, as 
most frequently happens, across the bosom. 
The hair upon the head was perfect, of a 
brownish auburn colour, short, but not at 
all wearing the character of a Negro’s. 
The contour of the countenance strengthened 
the opinion that the subject belonged to a 
Province closely bordering upon the con- 
fines of Egypt. The coverings of the chest 
and stomach being removed, exhibited in 
high preservation, the heart and lungs, and 
all the intestines; indeed, it did not appear 
that any part had been removed. Whether 
the brain had been extracted, was not ascer- 
tained; neither were the teeth examined, as 
it was thought advisable to subject the head 
altogether to a more leisurely and minute 
observation. 


—=@— 
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On Maenetic Variation. 
By Cot. Macponatp. 
(Continued from p. 551.) 

If the magnetic equator be supposed to 
extend ninety — from the Magnetic 
Pole, in 100 deg. West longitude, it will be 
to the South of the equator of the earth, 
and terminate at 20 deg. of South latitude ; 
and in 80 deg. of East longitude, it will ter- 
minate at 20 deg. of North latitude. It 
will cross the equator at 10 deg. from the 





grees to the South of the equator of the 
earth, on the meridian where the magnetic 
equator of ninety degrees of supposed ex- 
tent, or distance from its pole, intersects 
the terrestrial equator. 

In concluding a paper, Mr. Urban, in 
which I have attempted to make the best 
of the degree of knowledge arising from 
recent voyages of discovery, it is necessary 
to subjoin some degree of statement on the 
subject of the South-east Magnetic Pole ; 
more especially, as its very existence is 
doubted by ah as are not in habits of con- 





intersection of the ecliptic and 


But the influence of the Magnetic Pole 
extends much beyond ninety degrees from 
its position, because that the North end of 
the needle is found to dip above nine de- 





sidering, intimately, a science as yet in its 
infancy.—The dipping of the South end of 
the magnetic needle, and the actual ex- 
istence of a line of no variation, in the 

southern 
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southern hemisphe-e, are alone sufficient 
proofs of a palpable fact. But independent 
of these, there are others of a no less strik- 
ing description.—In sailing eastward to the 
South of New Holland, about the meridian 
of 117 deg. East, as will appear farther on, 
the etic needle points due North, be- 
cause the South extremity of it is attracted 
by the South-east Magnetic Pole, or Power, 
pom sen under that meridian —On 
t est side of this line, there is a West 
variation, because the South end of the 
needle is attracted, occasioning the North 
end to incline westward.—On the East side 
of this line of uo variation, the South extre- 
mity of the needle is attracted, which causes 
its North end to incline eastward. Now, 
let us apply this to actue! appearances, or 
experience of variation in the southern he- 
misphere of the earth, according to Captain 
Cook’s observations in the year 1774.—In 
latitude 58 deg. 58 min. South, and longi- 
tude 144 deg. 37 min, East, he found an 
East variation of only 31 minutes—We 
may therefore take the South-east line of no 
variation, as then situated, under the meri- 
dian of 144 deg. East longitude. On the 
29th of January, 1774, in latitude 70 deg. 
23 min. South, and longitude 108 deg. 5 min. 
West, he found an East variation of 24 deg. 
31 min, By laying off this angle of varia- 
tion from the meridian of this situation, the 
line will intersect the meridian of longitude 
144 deg. East, nearly in latitude 75 deg. 
South.—In latitude 64 deg. 12 min. South, 
and longitude 38 deg. 14 min. East, he found 
a West variation of 23 deg. 52 min.—This 
variation delineated according te the angle 
it forms with the meridian in this position, 
wil! intersect in the angular point just men- 
tioned. The variation was 40 deg. 15 min. 
West, in latitude 58 deg. 47 min. South, 
and longitude 90 deg. 56 min. East. In this 
instance, the variation-line intersected the 
meridian of 144 deg. East, nearly in 73 deg. 
South latitude, or two degrees to the North 
of the point on that meridian, given by the 
two former intersections. In latitude 56 
deg. 15 min. South, and longitude 150 deg. 
East, a variation of 13 deg. 30 min. East, 
intersected a little to the West of the point 
latitude 75 deg. on the meridian of 144 deg. 
East, given by the two first intersections of 
variation-lines. In latitude 50 deg. 17 min. 
South, and longitude 179 deg. 40 min. 
East, the variation in the same year was 
found by one of the first in estimation, for 
accuracy, and determined perseverance in 
nautical research, Captain k, to be 18 
deg. 25 min. East.—This variation, applied 
similarly, converged very nearly to the point 
of 75 deg. of South latitude; as did also the 
variation-line drawn from Therguelen’s Island 
of Desolation. 

From all this, it appears, that we are 
tolerably warranted in concluding, that in 
the year 1774, the South-East Magnetic 
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Pole was situated under the meridian of 144 
deg. East, in the latitude of 75-deg. South, 
or not far from such position. 

Great as unquestionably may be the nau- 
tical fame of other navigators, none can 
stand higher in general estimation than 
Captain Cook, equally distinguished by 
boldness of enterprise, and humanity of 
conduct. Gaudet animus, maximorum vi- 
rorum memoriam percurrens. If to Captain 
Parry and to Captain Franklin, we owe the 
means of approximating to the site of the 
North-west, it now a that we are 
equally indebted to Captain Cook for a prob- 
able approximation to that of the South-east 
Magnetic Pole—I am now to prove, that 
the variations observed by this celebrated 
circumnavigator, in high latitudes in the 
southern hemisphere, arose entirely from 
the attraction of this pole; and that it was 
physically impossible that they can be 
ascribed to the influence of the North-west 
Magnetic Pole.—I have made it out, Mr. 
Urban, in former papers, that we can ascer- 
tain the place of this pole in its orbit round 
the North Pole of the earth, from knowing 
the time of its movement in a quarter of the 
ellipse which it paver tearm variation 
was nothing in London, in 1657.—It at- 
tained its maximum of westing in 1817; 
and, consequently, the magnetic power 
moved over a fourth part of its orbit within 
the earth, in 160 years, giving 640 years as 
the whole period of a revolution. From 
this it becomes a simple problem to find 
where this pole was domned fifty years ago, 
when Captain Cook found an East variation 
of 24 deg. 31 min. in latitude 70 deg. 23 
min. South, and longitude 108 deg. 5 min. 
West.—From an obvious calculation, unne- 
cessary to figure here, the place of the pole 
is found to be 28 deg. 07 min. 30 sec. farther 
West than its present approximated i- 
tion of 100 deg. West longitude —If the 
pole situated under the meridian of 128 deg. 
07 min. 30 sec. in the year 1774, attracted 
the nearest or North end of the needle in 
Captain Cook’s situation, the variation in 
lieu of being actually 24 deg. 31 min. East, 
ought to have proved nearly as much West, 
—But how stands the case actually? It 
evidently was, that the South extremity of 
the magnetic needle was attracted by the 
South-east Magnetic Pole, occasioning the 
North extremity to incline eastward, and to 
indicate the 24 deg. 31 min. of specified 
East variation.—Again, in 50 deg. 17 min. 
South, and longitude 179 deg. 40 min. 
East, the line of East variation 18 deg. 25 
min. pointed nearly to the site of the South- 
east pole; whereas, had the then position of 
the North-west pole influenced this varia- 
— it ought to have = — — 
the quantity, independent its being well 
known chat this pole acts but a few degrees 
to the South of its magnetic equator.—Had 
the North-west pole any influence on the 

meridian 
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meridian of 144 deg. East, where in latitude 
58 deg. 58 min. South, Captain Cook passed 
the South-east line of no variation, in lieu 
of no variation, there would have been a 
great East declination, as the North Mag- 
netic Pole was then near eighty degrees to 
the East of the South-east line of no varia- 
tion-—It was in former rs distinctly 
made out, that in the eo hemisphere 
all the places lying under the meridian of 
the moving pole, had no variation ; because 
one half of this meridian was over the North- 
west line of no variation; and the other 
half over the North-east line of no variation 
running along the West side of Ceylon, the 
East side of the peninsula of India, through 
Tartary and Russia, and to the East of 
Nova Zembla, to the North Pole of the 
earth, where the North-west line of no varia- 
tion begins, and runs through the Magnetic 
Pole, and southward through Mexico, to 
its magnetic equator.—If the South-east 
Magnetic Pole did not begin to operate on 
the needle near the West side of Ceylon, 
the North-east line of no variation would 
necessarily run through the southern hemi- 
ere: but that such is not found to be 
fact, is readily and easily proved by a de- 
cisive instance in corroboration of previous 
statements, establishing by approximations 
the probable site of the South-east Magnetic 
Pole.—In longitude 78 deg. 48 min. East, 
and latitude 56 deg. 52 min. South, the 
variation by a medium of Azimuths, was 
found to be 38 deg. 19 min. West. Now, 
if at the point of intersection of this latitude 
and longitude, this angle of West variation 
be laid off, it will appear that it tends very 
nearly to the ascertained position of the 
South-east Magnetic Pole, which attracts 
the South end of the magnetic needle, and 
inclines the North end into a West varia- 
tion of 38 deg. 19 min. where it ought to 
be almost nothing, if the North line of no 
variation had any influence in this situation. 
Fifty years ago, Captain Cook found a 
difference of five degrees and more between 
variations observed at sea and on shore; 
and that the situation of the sun relative to 
the starboard or larboard side of the ship, 
made a considerable difference. The in- 
fluence of the iron in the ship, on the needle 
(recently remedied by the scientific re- 
searches of Mr. Barlow), was not clearly, if 
at all understood at that period. It follows 
from all this, thet an unqualified reliance 
cannot be put on variations formerly taken 
at sea.—In approximating, therefore, to 
the site of the South-east Magnetic Pole, I 
made use, as much as possible, of such va- 
riation-lines as were furnished by a medium 
of observations deduced from different com- 
passes, and different sets of Azimuths.— 
in Franklin found that the magnetic 

dip differed considerably, according as the 
instrument faced eastward or westward.— 


This, and the difference made by the rela- 
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tive position of the sun, as experienced by 
Captain Cook (who also notices what Frank- 
lin mentions), may be reduced to the diurnal 
alternations, which are so far important, 
that in cases extreme accuracy, the 
amount must be added to, or deducted from, 
either the variation or dip, according to 
the time of the day,—This description of 
variation has lately been observed in the 
southern hemisphere, by the gentlemen on 
board of the French ships of discovery, the 
Uranie and Physicienne, who refer to my 
observations of the same phenomenon at 
Bencoolen or Sumatra, and at St. Helena, 
as printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
of 1796 and 1798.—This small movement 
of the needle is in opposite directions, in 
each hemisphere, at the same time of day 
and night. The action of solar heat, both 
on the needle and Magnetic Poles, must be 
connected with the observed effect, or this 
unremitting daily variation, independent of 
the general increase or decrease, described 
in former Ts, as arising from polar 
movement. “7 the aden. Scodaiem 
the daily change is about the half of what is 
observed in the other, and this would seem 
to indicate solar heat to be the leading 
cause ; and probably a difference of effect 
might result from an accurate trial on the 
bottom of a deep coal mine, and at a dis- 
tance from the shaft. 

Having endeavoured to lay down the site 
of the South-east Magnetic Pole, conform- 
ably to the best data I could have recourse 
to, I shall attempt to ascertain its pre- 
sent position on the principle of its ap- 
parent movement westward, con to the 
eastward progress of the North-west Pole. 
—I calculated the time of a revolution of 
the North-west Maguetic Pole round the 
pole of the earth, on a fair supposition that 
when the increase of West variation began 
to diminish, the revolving pole had describ- 
ed a quadrant of its orbit; and as stated, 
this gave the whole time at 640 years. But 
if the Magnetic Pole is found to be situated 
under the meridian of 100 deg. West longi- 
tude, it may be remarked, that the pole 
could have moved through an are only of 
80 deg. from the time when the variation 
was nothing in London in 1657, to the time 
of the turn of the variation, or commence- 
ment of decrease, in 1817.—In this case, 
the statement will be, if 80 degrees required 
160 years, how many will 360 degrees re- 
quire? The answer proves to be 720 years, 
being eighty years more than the other 
calculation Letthhes Shen who live in 
London, when the variation again becomes 
nothing there, will be able, Mr. Urban, to 
look at this paper in your useful Magazine, 
and to say which of the two modes of 
solution came nearest to the real truth.— 
Taking the period of 640 years for a revo- 
lution, the pole moved eastward 28 deg. 07 
min. 30 sec.; and according to the period 
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of 720 years, it moved 25 deg. in 50 years, 
giving a medium of 26 deg. 33 min. 45 sec. 
—Allowing that the South-east Magnetic 
Pole was, according to Captain Cook, under 
the meridian of 144 deg. East, it will have 
moved this mach to the westward of that 
meridian in the course of fifty years, and 
may be, at present, situated under the me- 
ridian of 117 deg. 26 min. 15 sec. or say 
117 deg. East longitude. Above thirty 
years ago, I laid off a true meridian at Ben- 
coolen on Sumatra, and found with a mag- 
netic needle sent out to ascertain the quan- 
tum, and daily direction of the diurnal va- 
riatien, that the general variation there 
was 1 deg. 5 min. East.—As the position of 
the South-east Pole had influenced the 
South end of the needle at Bencoolen, a 
little to the South of the equator, the varia- 
tion was less than it otherwise would have 
been. At that period, the North-west Pole 
was situated considerably to the eastward of 
the meridian of Bencoolen ; and to it, the 
North extremity of the needle pointed with 
this small! eastern variation, now diminish- 
ing; aod when the North-east line of no 
variation arrives there, in its progress east- 
ward, a West variation will commence at 
Bencoolen.—Were the South-east Magne- 
tic Pole situated under its apparent parallel 
of latitude of 75 deg. South, 180 deg. on 
that parallel from the meridian of 144 deg. 
East, where Captain Cook passed it, as 
nearly as can be made out, his medium-va- 
riations would not have concentrated, or 
crossed in such position of this pole. When 
the South-east Pole becomes thus situated, 
at a distant future period the variations 
given by Captain Cook will be East, where 
he found them West, and vice versa! This 
may be readily perceived, by laying down on 
a globe the then position of the South-east 
Pole, and the variation-lines specified, as 
converging to it: slways recollecting, that 
navigators refer the angles of variation to 
the North Pole of the earth, whether they 
are in the North or South hemisphere.— 
At — the South-east Pole being to 
the West of the line of no variation in the 
southern hemisphere, a decreasing West 
variation will go on to the West of this line, 
till the pole attains its utmost westing, 
when an increasing East variation will take 
place, till the pole has made a semi-revolu- 
tion in its orbit—When moving through 
the South-east, or third quarter Of its orbit, 
a decreasing East variation will go on, till 
the pole gets to its maximum of easting, 
when an increasing West variation will con- 
tinue, till the South-east polar revolution 
terminates nearly on the meridian of 144 
deg. East longitude.—Under a meridian of 
180 deg. from this line of no variation, a 
corresponding line of no variation was found 
on the East coast of South America.—It is 
quite impossible to calculate the time of a 
revolution of the South-east Magnetic Pole, 
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till it appears from actual search under what 
meridian it at present lies, I make it, by 
something better than conjecture, under the 
meridian of 117 deg. East.—When the dis- 
covery-ships return from their voyage, they 
might proceed to New Holland, as trans- 
ports. Being strongly constructed, and 
calculated for encountering ice, in every 
shape, they might be employed, previously 
to coming home, in running southward on 
the line of no variation, in order to ascertain 
the site of the South-east pole, or where 
the magnecic needle would stand at ninety, 
or perpendicular. Their arrival in India 
would be so calculated, that their short run 
of little more than thirty-five de might 
be effected in a few days of the Summer 
season, in those regious. If the ice should 
stop progress, before this great object was 
achieved, it would prove hopeless ever to 
expect to discover the precise site of this 
pole, beyond such an approximation as the 

attempt would furnish._—The exact meridi 
of the /ine of no variation would, at least, 
be discovered. The difference of longitude 
between this, and that on which Captain 
Cook found it fifty years ago, would afford 
data for calculating, pretty nearly, the 
period of a complete revolution of the South- 
east Magnetic Pole, in its orbit. If this 
highly-important object is not effected, all 
we can say is, that we have not been want- 
ing in laying sufficient grounds for ac- 
complishing it, at but little expense ; and 
that the force of what is equally subservient 
to science and morals, puhlic opinion, must 
ultimately operate favourably. 
It is well known, that he North dip of 
the needle is very considerable to the south- 
ward of the equator, on the American and 
European side of the Globe. In the East 
Indies, the action of the South-east Pole 
appears to be still stronger: for on Prince's 
Island, in the Straits of Sunda, in latitude 
6 deg. 36 min. 15 sec. South, and longitude 
105 deg. 17 min. 30 sec. East, Captain 
Gore, in 1780, found a dip of the South 
end of the needle, of not less than 28 deg. 
15 min.—At Poolo Condore, in 8 deg. 40 
min. North, and 116 deg. 18 min. 46 sec. 
East, the dip of the North extremity of the 
needle was only 2 deg. 1 min.—By compar- 
ing dips of the needle taken in nearly oppo- 
site and equal latitudes, on the opposite 
sides of the earth, and in different ante 
spheres, the South-east Pole appears to be 
the more powerful in its action; and this 
may account for ascribing to it the varia- 
tion found in the eastern seas, in very high 
latitudes. In latitude 40 deg. 35 min. 
North, and longitude 146 deg. 39 min. 
East, the variation was 0 deg. 49 min. East; 
and in latitude 40 deg. 5 min. North, and 
longitude 142 deg. 25 min, East, the varia- 
tion was 0 deg. 15 min. East, in the voyage 
of the Resolution and Discovery in 1780. 
In both of these situations the relative posi- 
tions 
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tions of the South-east Pole would indicate 
a small degree of West variation; but as 
Parry's Pole was then on the East side of 
these meridians, the North end of the 
needle was attracted a little to the eastward. 
—Supposing that the iron in the ship act- 
ing, as it does, in North 'atitude, on the 
North end of the needle, produced some 
anomaly in these instances, an instance 
be taken on shore in the harbour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in latitude 53 deg. 00 
min. 38 sec. North, and longitude 159 deg. 
20 min. East, where the variation must be 
deemed quite accurate, at 6 deg. 18 min. 
40 sec. East. Here the variation ought to 
be, at least, twice this much East, if the 
South-east Pole did not act on the other 
extremity of the needle, attracting it east- 
ward, and thus diminishing what would 
otherwise be a great East variation.— 
Without multiplying endless instances, we 
find in the eastern seas icularly, a much 
smaller East variation than the position of 
the North-west Pole would give, were the 
South extremity of the needle not power- 
fully acted on by the great magnetic strength 
of the South-east Pole.—In every case, in 
point of fact, there is an effect on the appa- 
rent variation, resulting from co-operating 
or counteracting attractions of both Mag- 
netic Poles. Thus, on the other side of 
the world, in longitude 121 deg. 19 min. 
West, and latitude 48 deg. 22 min. South, 
there was a variation 2 deg. 34 min. East. 
Now, by laying off the place of the North- 
west Pole, as mentioned at that period, it 
will be found to the West of this place, and 
consequently it attracted westward the 
North end of the needle, which otherwise, 
the South-east Pole, in its then position, 
would throw into an East variation of at 
least twenty ¢egrees, by drawing the South 
extremity of the needle westward.—Many 
similar instances of the same effect could 
be adduced, if the case of conjoint counter- 
action of the Magnetic Poles were not ren- 
dered, from such examples, quite manifest. 

The papers you have formerly published, 
have gradually led to the present winding-up 
of this national and interesting subject, 
which, no doubt, will be taken up by those 
more capable of doing it justice, than I can 
pretend to be, with the closest considera- 
tion I have been able to give it—The part 
of the science connected with the southern 
hemisphere, I have founded on such infor- 
mation as was the most eligible; and I was 
gratified te find results corresponding as 
much as can be expected, in the absence of 
a greater number of variations and dips of 
the maguetic needle, to be accurately taken, 
on shore, in a multiplicity of places in both 
hemispheres. 

In accounting for the small degree of 
East variation in the India North-eastern 
seas, it would have been very convenient to 
have had one of Dr. Halley's four Mag- 
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netic Poles, in order to reduce or neutralize, 
as much as was » the attraction of 
Captain Parry’s Pole; but it is now well 
known, that two M ic Poles only 
exist, and the action of I have applied 
to observed variations. I ascribe great 
power to the South-east Pole ; and as a far- 
ther proof of this, the dip at Otaheite, in 16 
deg. 12 min, South, was 28 deg. 28 min. 
being only 13 minutes more than in the 
Straits of Sunda, in 6 deg. 86 min. 15 sec. 
—All the Philosophers who have given va- 
riation theories, have supposed the revolu- 
tion of poles within the earth ; and at pre- 
sent, this rational principle is generally ad- 
mitted.— Churchman es his North-west 
Pole to revolve in 1096 years; and his 
South-east in 2289 years.—Captain Parry’s 
discovery has bled us to rectify, in a 
great measure, the first of these supposi- 
tions; and I trust that ere long the dis- 
covery of at least the meridian under which 
the South-east Magnetic Pole is situated, 
will furnish the comparative means of calcu- 
lating the period of its revolution in its orbit. 
Joun Macponatp. 

P.S. The learned Euler placed. the 
North-west Magnetic Pole in latitude 76 
deg. North, and longitude 96 deg. West 
from Teneriffe. There, manifestly, it is 
not situated, because Captain Parry under 
this meridian, and to the southward of that 
latitude, had an East variation of 127 deg. 
47 min. 50 sec.—Mr. Churchman makes 
the period of a revolution of this pole, 1096 
years. This, from what is above stated, is 
made out to be erroneous.— Euler places the 
South-east Magnetic Pole, in South lati- 
tude 58 deg. and East longitude 158 deg.— 
This cannot be the case, as Captain Cook, 
in 1773, in South latitude 58 deg. 58 min. 
and East longitude 144 deg. 47 min. had 
just crossed the South-east line of no varia- 
tion, having an East variation of only 31 
minutes of angle with the meridian; as the 
South end of the magnetic needle pointed to 
the South-east Pole.—As Captain Cook was 
14 deg. 11 min, 7 nearly due West of 
Euler’s position of the pole, the variation 
would have been about 90 deg. in lieu of 
31 minutes.—Churchman makes the time 
of a revolution of the South-east Magnetic 
Pole 2289 years ; but dues not mention the 
rationale on which he founds his calcula- 
tion.—We are not enabled to estimate the 
time of a revolution, because we do not 
know under what meridian it lies; or in 
other words, how much it has moved west- 
ward from the meridian under which Cap- 
tain Cook found it, nearly fifty years ago.— 
There are, however, good grounds for con- 
cluding, that its progress westward, in its 
orbit within the earth, is much slower than 
that of the North-west Pole-—To prove 
this, let us take the instance of St, Helena, 
in the southern hemisphere, where in the 
year 1796, I, by means of a true meridian, 
ascertained 
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ascertained the West variation to be, by s 
series of observations, 15 deg. 48 min. 34 
sec.— ‘n the year 1768, Captain Wallis 
made it 12 deg. 47 min.—This in twenty- 
eight years gave an increase of 3 deg. 1 
min. 34 sec. being a medium annual increase 
of 0 deg. 6 min. 29 sec.—Now, in the 
Northern hemisphere, the increase of West 
variation from 1657, when it was nothing in 
London, to 1817, being a term of 160 
years, was 24 deg. 17 min. giving an average 
annual increase of 0 deg. 9 min. 5 sec. which 
would indicate a quicker movement of nearly 
one third part more.—There can be little 
doubt of our having arrived at pretty nearly 
the real position of the South-east Magnetic 
Pole. If from this position a line be drawn 
over St. Helena, it will pass along the West 
side of Iceland, evidently shewing, that 
— the North-west Pole may have a 
small influence over the North extremity of 
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the needle at St. Helena, almost the whole 
of the West variation there is i 

by the attraction of the South end of the 
needle, by the more contiguous South-east 
Pole. At no distant future period, the 
gresiee Give i Sie Seats and rela- 
tive ic strength will be ascertained ; 
b which means, the variation at any eg 
w 

readily calculated—In such calculations, it 
may be probable, that the intensity of polar 
magnetic action will be inversely, as the 
squares, or even cubes of linear distances.— 
To an estimate of such balanced description, 
or disturbing influence, future calculations 
of variation must necessarily be subject; 
and will be deducible from the laws of 
movement and force of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, when clearly resulting from farther 
researches and observations, arising from 
Sarther voyages of discovery. 
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DEATH. 

"T'S finish’d! and the sting of death is 

o’er, [shore 
And her pure Spirit seeks that Heavenly 
Where sorrow has no place; where only joy 
And peace are known, and felt without alloy ; 
Where tears, if any, are but tears of bliss 
At having gain’d so pure a realm as this. 
Her mortal course completed, thro’ the skies, 
She on the wings of conscious duty flies. 
Knocks, and gains entrance at the Heavenly 


gate, 
Where choirs of angels her admittance wait, 
With songs of praise; how chang’d that form 


appears and fears 

From death's cold paleness, and the doubts 

Mortality is heir to; on that brow 

Angelic love and sweetness hover now. 

No more remains of what we priz’d below, 

Nor from those lips do earthly numbers flow 

That oft would so delight us; now she 
si 

No more of earthly, but of heavenly things 

Before the Lord of lords, the King of 


kings. 
a of bliss made perfect! O be thou, 
y earthly hope Lefore, my guardian angel 
now { 

Blandford. s. 
—o— 
CANZONETTE. 

By Henry Netre, Esq.* 


OH ! think not Fame’s or Fortune’s ray 
Shall tempt me, Love, from thee to 


Or all the work 
world deems great or gay 
Has power to lure my fond heart "yonder. 


* From Hommage aux Dames. 
Gant. Mag. Suppl. XCIV, Part II. 


H 
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The flower that turns to meet the sun, 
And bends its gentle head before it, 
Bows not to any other one, 
Though countless worlds are shining o’er it. 


—_—@— 
SONNET TO GENTLENESS. 
Fair blue-ey’d Maid, with soft and mo- 
dest mien, 
Whose heart ne’er swells with pride or 
ion rude, 
Whose brow serene is ever smooth; I ween 
No rankling sorrow dare on thee intrude. 


Thy step so even, ardour cannot haste, 
Ty | so calm that Love can ne'er 


inflame, m 
Thy lip so smiling, who but longs to 
taste ? 
Thy hears so cold, to win, who would not 
aim? 


Yes: thou in apathy art doubtless blest, 
Art ever passive, tranquil, and sedate ; 
For ev'ry ruffling passion lies at rest, 
Unfelt is Love or Anger, Hope or Hate : 
Yet scarce I wish my breast to be thy shrine, 
So much of bliss in Energy is oy 
A. 


—o— 
SONG. 
HH! frown not, gentle Lady, so, 

O I did not mean to give offence ! 
But bid Love’s sun-beam gild thy brow, 
And banish dark distrust far hence ! 

What said I? ‘twas of Love I told, 


Of blighted hopes, and by-gone _ 
Of outhfal feeli ase 
roud Manhood's chain, tho’ Childhood's 


toys. 
. The 
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The blooming Fair of fond fifteen, , 
Who courts, yet scorns the boy-god’s 
bowers, 
But little dreams how dark a scene 
May cloud o’er Beauty’s riper hours. 
Some fickle youth his love-tale sighs, 
Wins her young heart—and all seems 
fair :— 
Another smiles—her Lover flies, 
And leaves her victim of Despair. 
I see it all—’twas so with thee— 
The lucid tear that pearls thine eye, 
The swelling breast that once was free, 
The downcast look, and half-drawn sigh— 
All tell of past, of blighted love, 
Of Childhood’s joys and Manhood’s grief ; 
Yet thou may’st still fresh pleasures prove, 
For see! Hope smiles a sweet relief ! 


Then frown not, gentle Lady, so, 
I did not mean to give offence ; 
Love’s sunbeams yet may gild thy brow, 
And banish dark distrust far hence. 
Temple, March 1824. H. B. 
—o— 
On a broken Pinnacle of Cowrer'’s Summer 
House at Olney. 
INCE first thy russet form was rear’d, 
Yon lowly roof to grace, 
What new-born numbers have appear’d, 
Acd run their mortal race : 
Whilst tuneful chimes in yonder tower, 
Have subdivided every hour. 


And, as the varying seasons roll’d, 
And circling suns declin’d, 

Who can the bee woes unfold 
Sustaia’d by human kind ? 

Whilst Time, pursuing, gradual pace, 

Impress’d deep furrows on thy face. 


At le , the ing storm has broke 
With hollow Petting sound, 
Thy long resisting heart of oak, 
‘And dash’d thee to the ground. 
While tuneful notes from yonder tow’r, 
Have measur’d out thy final hour. 


There, tinted rich, with mossy green, 
To drilling worms a prey, 
That well-known pinnacle is seen, 
A fragment cast away ; 
No more the pensive sigh to claim, 
Of vot’ries to a Poet’s name. 


But long, this sweet, sequester’d scene, 
Where Cowper woo’d his muse, 
Shall kindred spirits charm, I ween, 
And kindred thoughts infuse ; 
Perchance, till yonder chimes give o'er, 
And Time itselk shall be no more. S.J. 


— o> 
ON A BLISTER. 
JOND’ROUS Fly! of Spanish birth 
W Scarce the tenant of an hour, , 
Who would think that so much worth 
Lay within thy magic pow’r. 
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Pains, as tho’ past remedy, 
Oft distract the fev’rish head, 
Strange the virtue dwells with thee, 
When thy little life is fled. 


None of Nature's works despise, 
Such the moral I'd reveal, 
E’en these seeming worthless flies 
Own a saving pow’r to heal. R.C. P. 


—@o— 
CHRISTMAS. : 
From Mr. Montgomery's ‘* Sheffield Iris.” 


"THERE is a word, that, like a spell, 
Can call the past to fancy’s view, 

Of by-gone scenes and pleasures tell, 
And childhood’s simple joys renew. 


There is a word, whose power can fling 
A hallowed sadness o’er the breast, 

And to the eye of memory bring 
Lamented forms—now sunk to rest. 


Yet though at that lov’d word, a tear 
May fall for those whom death has 
taken, 
We feel those recollections dear, 
And love the sorrow they awaken. 


‘ There is a joy in grief, when peace 
Dwells with the sad ;’—thus Ossian 
sings ;— 
And it is true, and, till life cease, 
Be mine their frequent visitings. 


But soon the charm of this glad season 
Bids care and melancholy fly, 

And mirth and joy, chastis’d by reason, 
Excite to harmless revelry. 


Then, Christmas, hail! yet once again 
Thy wonted cheerfulness impart ; 

Let peace and social kindness reign, 
And Christmas-feelings warm each heart. 


—@— 

A Hymn composed by the Rev, Tuomas Fan- 
saw Mippteton, late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta ; and directed ly him to be sung on 
** New Year’s Day,” in his Cathedral. 

S o’er the past my mem’ry strays 
A Why heaves the secret sigh ? , 
’Tis that I mourn departed days, 

Still unprepar’d to die. 

The world and worldly things belov’d, 
My anxious thoughts employ’d; 

And time unhallow’d, unimprov’d, 
Presents a fearful void. 

Yet, Holy Father, wild despair 
Chase from my lab’ring breast ; 

Thy grace it is that prompts the prayer, 
That grace can do the rest. 

My life’s brief remnant all be thine ! 

And when thy sure decree 

Bids me this fleeting breath resign, 

O speed my soul to Thee ! 


HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


ITALY. 


A letter from Naples, dated Dec. 6, re- 
lates a most atrocious occurrence. Several 
English parties, it appears, had been to view 
the ruins near Pestum, when, on their re- 
turn, a lady and her two daughters were 
robbed, and then suffered to proceed. The 
lady’s carriage was followed by that of Mr. 
Hunt, late High Sheriff of a 
shire, who was accompanied by his 3 
they were a by - searern party, who 
dissatisfied with the money given them by 
Mr. Hunt, said, ‘ We know you have more, 
and if you do not surrender it you must die.’ 
Mr. H. replied, ‘ You dare not shoot at 
this time of day.’ He had scarcely uttered 
this observation when a shot was fired, and 
a ball entered bis breast ; another ball struck 
Mrs. Hunt in the breast; and the three 
robbers immediately ran off without search- 
ing for plunder. Mr. Hunt expired almost 
immediately. Mrs. Hunt lingered two days. 
This event caused a great sensation among 
the English at Naples, and a number of 
— were immediately sent to search 

r the perpetrators of this crime, but they 
were not likely to discover them. 

GREECE. 

According to the Moniteur, the Greek 
corsairs are cruising all over the Archipe- 
lago, and carrying away prisoners and booty 
from the Turkish coasts. Smyrna itself had 
been saved only by the interference of the 
Foreign Consuls. The Greeks, we are told, 
meditate an expedition against the Isle of 
Candia. 

AMERICA, 

The National Calendar, published at Wash- 
ington, ins maoy valuable documents 
with respect to the United States—notices 
of the expenditure and revenue—on the 
administration, salaries of public function- 
aries, &c. The United States contain, it 
appears, 9,654,415 inhabitants, of which 
1,543,688 are slaves. Agriculture employs 
2,175,065 persons, and commerce only 
72,558; manufactures 349,663. The part 
relating to emigration is curious enough. 
In the years 1821 and 1822 there arrived in 
different ships 20,201 passengers, of whom 
3969 were citizens of the United States. 
Of the other 16,232 emigrant foreigners, 
8824 were English, 685 French, 486 Ger- 
mans, 400 Spaniards, 112 Hollanders, It 
is a question of great importance to settle 
the advantages which the United States do 
or might derive from these emigrations. 
The compiler of The Calendar mentions 
some facts which aid the solution of this 
He divides the emigrants into 
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four classes :—The first is the usefully pro- 
ductive, and comprises 4964 individuals, all 
engaged in some sort of trade or profession 
The other classes are unproductive but use- 
Sul, 5069; unproductive, 459 ; and all other 
sorts of unproductive (as old men, women, 
children, &c.), oy: The Calendar con- 
tains a list of all the patents ted for 
1822: they amount to 194. If bes also a 
list of all the new works or new editions 
deposited in the Secretary of State's Office 
in the same year: they amount to ninety- 
five, twenty of which are dictionaries, gram- 
mars, or elemen books; nine theologi- 
cal and moral; fourteen of physical and 
mathematical science ; eight of | law; eleven 
of statistics and geography, &e. Altogether 
the work presents a curious and instructive 
picture of a rising country. 


EAST INDIES.—Tue Burmuese. 

The Calcutta Government Gazette of July 
29, contains an account of a series of very 
brilliant successes obtained over the Bur- 
mhese by the British and Native Forces under 
the command of Brigadier-General Camp- 
bell. Accounts to the 29th of August state 
that the Burmhese in the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon have felt the superiority of our 
arms. After having been easily repulsed in 
a general attack upon the British positions, 
they had been assaulted in their turn, and 
had lost in-one single day ten stockades, 
upwards of 800 of their best troops left 
dead on the field of battle, thirty-eight 
pieces of artillery, forty swivels, and many 
muskets. — Their confidence was changed 
into alarm, and the difficulty of replacin 
the weapons of war of which they had safe 
fered themselves to be deprived, and which, 
even at the first, were very scarce in their 
army, had rendered them incapable of un- 
dertaking, for some time, any offensive ope- 
ration. : 

The Burmhese war assumes every day a 
more important aspect; and the British 
forces have certainly effected Darr of 
valour. The ‘Journal of a idence in 
the Burmhan Empire,” by Capt. Cox*, of 
the East India Service, shews the insolence 
and martial spirit of the government. The 
following extracts may be interesting. 

‘* The Burmhans pique themselves on stra- 
tagem, and he inquired whether we used 
stratagems in war? I mentioned two or 
three common ones, but added, that the art 
of war chiefly rested on stratagems in out- 
witting your enemy, or circumventing his 
designs; so that Generals of abilities were 
continually inventing new ones, or practising 


* See vol. xc. ii, 444. 
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old ones in a néw manner: to which he as- 
sented, and mentioned some of their stra- 
tagems, which chiefly consisted in well-laid 
the Eaglak on e then observed, that 

e li a t many se ; I 
told him we found, the p nm and 
best mode of rving peace was, by con- 
vincing our neighbours that we were always 
prepared for war; but added, by way of 
shortening the observation, that the Burm- 
hans were a nation of warriors. In this he 
corrected me, saying, ‘‘ That only particu- 
lar classes amongst them went to war, some 

iptive occupation continued such 
fol nates te son, tat, in general, only the 
poor; all those who paid a direct revenue 
to the King beirg exempted on certain con- 
ditions. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘our merchants 
like to go to war; our armies are half com- 
posed of men who join war and traffic 
» carrying a pack of goods as well 

as their arms with them.” 

“September 22. In the morning Mr. 
Keys attended the enga’s whoon, the pre- 
sent ae eam by appointment to visit 
the Burmhan camp, situated on a pleasant 

lain-about three miles £.N. ©. from the fort. 

e found the men hutted in an irregular 
manner, and scattered over the plain. As 
he did not see them drawn up, he could not 
judge of their arms or numbers, but he saw 
several muskets among them, spears, shields, 
and swords; and guesses, that they 40 not 
exceed 10,000 men, the general said 20,00, 
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but you deal liberally with & Burmhan when 
you give him credit for one half of what he 

Attached to this camp he also saw a 
bazar, very well stored with provisions, and 
various articles of traffic for the supply of 
the recruits: this, he was told, was to at- 
tend them on their expedition. The General 
pointed out the route they were to take to 
Jamai, over the eastern range of mountains ; 
and when asked how they transported their 
artillery over them, he said, the pieces they 
took on such expeditions were very light, 
carrying a half-pound or pound ball at the 
most. He was very attentive to Mr. Keys, 
and regretted that he could not take him 
into the Yongdho as he had his boots on, 
and no one was permitted to enter any of 
his Majesty's courts with their feet covered. 
The yongdho, vulgarly called rondye or 
rhoné, is a tribunal, and literally means, in 
the Burmhan language, the place of truth ; 
the one erected in camp is for the trial of 
mili offences, to examine the musters of 
the levies, and receive petitions from those 
who wish to commute their personal service 
by a fine. These fines are one of the sources 
of Burmhan revenue; and to afford a pre- 
tence for raising them, is in general one of 
the causes for the annual expeditions his 
majesty sets on foot. Thus does the avarice 
and mistaken policy of the despot lead him 
to the most pernicious means of swelling 
his coffers.” 


= 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Government is about to establish a resi- 
dent Police Magistrate, with clerks, offi- 
cers, &c. in the Staffordshire Potteries. 
The population of that district is estimated 
at upwards of seventy thousand ; and it is 
said the reason for adopting this measure is 
the great inconvenience which has arisen 
from almost the whole of the local Justices 
being, in some  e other, concerned in 
the manufactures there carried on; so o- 
they have tly to decide against eac 
adic ane ing much Sener and 
dissension, office of this new police 
establishment is to be at Hanley—a town 
in the very heart of the potteries; and the 
salary of the Magistrate 10001. per ann. 
with house, &e. 

It appears from an official statement just 
published, that there are 256 Catholic Cha- 
pels in » seventy-one Charity and 
other Schools, and 348 officiating Priests : 
of these twelve Chapels, one School, and 
eight Priests, are in the eounty of Hants: 
six Chapels and five Priests in Sussex ; three 
Chapels and two Priests in Wiltshire; six 


Chapels and six Priests in Devonshire; se- 
ven Chapels, one School, and eight Priests 
in Dorsetshire.—In Lancashire there ap- 
pears to be the largest number, there being 
eighty-one Chapels, six Schools, and seventy- 
nine Priests. 

Steam Power Looms.—In the year 1818 
there were in Manchester, Stockport, Mid- 
dleton, Hyde, Stayley Bridge, and their vi- 
cinities, fourteen cotton factories, contain- 
ing about 2,000 looms: in 1821 this num- 
ber was encreased to thirty-two factories, 
and 5,732 looms ; and at present there are 
not fewer than 10,000 steam looms at work 
in Great Britain. Each of the steam loom 
mills forms a complete manufacturing co- 
lony, in which every process, from the pick- 
ing of the raw cotton to its conversion into 
cloth is performed ; and on a scale so large 
that there is now accomplished in one sin- 
gle building as much work as would in the 
last age have employed an entire district. 
The steam looms are chiefly employed in 
the production of printing cloth and shirt- 
ings; but they also weave thicksetts, fancy 
dimities, cambrics, and quiltings, together 
with silks, worsted, and woollen broad cloths. 

Rail-Roads and Canals.—A —— 
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has been made of the relative advantages of 
railways and canals, in a incial paper. 
The writer calculates the of resist- 
ance a carriage or vessel meets with, either 
from friction or the pressure of water, in 
each of these modes of conveyance. From 
these calculations, it om, evident, that 
a horse will draw a load ten times as great 
upon a railway, and thirty times as great 
upon @ canal, as he will upon a good road. 
hen the horse moves at the rate of two 
miles an hour, therefore, a canal is the most 
advantageous mode of conveyance; but when 
the speed is increased, the case is very dif- 
ferent. With regard to the expense, the 
writer estimates the cost of a railway at 
three times the cost of a good turnpike 
road, and that of a canal about nine or ten 
times. If rai'ways, therefore, should come 
into general use, two-thirds of the expense 
of transporting commodities would be saved, 
as, though the first cost of the railway is 
three times that of the road, the same force 
will move ten times the weight over it. 
Railways then, it is obvious, afford prodi- 
gious facilities over any other mode of con- 
veyance both as time and expense ; 
and there is scarcely any limits to the rapi- 
dity of movement iron pathways will 
enable us to command, or to the improve- 
ments in trade, commerce, and even agri- 
culture, which they will allow us to effect. 
The Ormonde Property.—It has been as- 
serted that the ‘ Sutton Hall Estate,’ which 
was sold to the wealthy Mr. Arkwright for 
216,000/. had been parted with at much less 
than its value. We have reason to know 
that this statement is erroneous, having ex- 
ceeded the valuation by a great man "ae - 
sand pounds. The agent of the Duke of 
Devonshire was the bidder at 215,000. 
for the estate purchased by Mr. Ark- 
wright. The of these sales 
amounts to 482,432/. A sum exceeding by 
250,000/. any previous auction, and the 
amount full 80,000/. ond the expecta- 
tion of the respectable valuers; the average 
being more than forty years purchase w 
a rack rent; indeed the word mana prada 
ed so high, that the tenantry required (and 
it was conceded to them), a deduction of 
25 per cent. in the years 1820-1 and 2. 
The Chilcote estate produces 2,000/, a 
year, and had the same deduction during the 
agricultural distress; it produced 87,0001, 
being wu of 43 years purchase. The 
Cotton Park estate is let at 2801. a year— 
it sold for 12,800/. or 47 years purchase ; 
and in no case throughout the whole of the 
sales did any estate sell at less than 40 years 
purchase, being an unequivocal improvement 
in landed property, of ten years purchase with 
reference to any previous sales. The Dow- 
ler Lodge estate, near Andover, of 980 acres, 
was sold by Mr. Robins, the day follow- 
ing his Ormonde sales, to Mr. Thos. Gould 
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for 17,000 guineas, the timber to be paid 


for in addition. This tleman was the 
bidder at 200,000. for * Leviathan lot,” 
on the previous day; it is said he was de- 
uted by Sir M. A freehold 


bart. 
ouse, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, let on lease 
for 150. a year (part of Lord Ormonde’s 
property), sold for 4,515. or 30 years ow 


epee 
houses, as well as land, are improving in 
equal ratio, The auction duty 
Government, out of these sales, is 14,0700. 
18s. 8d. a sum far exceeding the amount 
paid to the Excise on any other occasion 
since the origin of auctions. 
a ae . 

There is a Fish- at Logan or Port 
Nessock (says the Dumfries Courier), form- 
ed in 1800, and re-peopled since by many 
successive generations of cod. It is neither 
more nor less than an artificial basin of salt 
water, 30 feet deep by 160 in circumference 
—reckoning from the top to the bottom of 
the rock. area within is wholly hewn 
from the solid rock, and communicates with 
the sea by one of those fissures, or natural 
tunnels, so common on bold and precipitous 
coasts. Attached to the pond is a neat 
Gothic cottage for the accommodation of 
the fisherman, and the rock is surround- 
ed by ao substantial wall, at least three 
hundred feet in circumference. In eve 
state of the wind or tide—in winter as we 
as summer, when not a single boat dare 
venture to sea, the proprietor, Colonel 
M‘Dowall, can command a y of the 
finest fish, and study at his leisure the in- 
stincts and habits of the “ finny nations.” 
From the inner or back door of the | » 
a winding stair-way conducts you to 


s& 


usual halting large flat stone pro- 
jecting into water, and commanding « 
view of part of the aquatic prison. 


When the ti pegs: rani }com- 
letely dry; and here a stranger perceives 
ith surprise a hundred mouths simulta- 
D to i 


the fisherman crosses his threshhold, the 
pond is agitated by the action of some hun- 
dred fins, and otherwise thrown into a state 
of perfect anarchy and confusion. Darting 
from this, that, and the other corner, the 
whole population move, as it were, to a 
common centre, elevate their snouts, lash 
their tales, and jostle one another with such 
prem, Capen on a first Soe a gee 
seem to be meaacing an attack on 
fisherman, in of the creel he ate 
full of li Many of the fishes are so 
tame that they will feed greedily from the 
hand, and bite your fingers into the bargain, 
if you are foolish enough to let them ;— 
while others are again so shy, that the 
fisherman discourses of their different tem- 
pers as a thing quite as palpable as the gilt 
they 
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they breathe or the fins they move by. 
One gigantic cod, which answers to the 
name of Thom, and may be well described 
as the patriarch of the pond, very forcibly 
arrests attention. This unfortunate, who 
passed his youth in the open sea, was taken 
prisoner at the age of five, and has since 
sojourned at Port Nessock for the long 
period of twelve years, during all whic 

time he has gradually increased in bulk and 
weight. He is now, however, so wholly 
blind from age or disease, that he has no 
chance whatever in the general scramble. 
The fisherman, however, is very kind to 
him; and it is really affecting, as well as 
curious, to see the fee animal raise him- 
self in the water, and then resting his head 
on the flat stone, allow it to be gently patted 


or stroked, gaping all the while to implore 
that food which Ie has no other means of 
obtaining. 


a Se 


LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


Dec. 22. Foote v. Hayne. This was an 
action brought by the eelebrated actress 
Miss Foote against Mr. Hayne, a gentle- 
man of fortune, for a breach of promise of 
marriage. The case having excited consi- 
derable interest, the court was immensel 
crowded by noblemen and gentlemen. 
special ee were appointed. Messrs. At- 
torney-General, Gurney, and Platt, appear- 
ed as Counsel for Miss Foote; Messrs. 
Scarlett, Brougham, and Adolphus, for Mr. 
Hayne. The damages were laid at 10,000. 
The declaration stated that Mr. Hayne had 
made a promise of marriage to plaintiff, 
who had in consequence relinquished her 
theatrical engagement.—The Attorney-Ge- 
neral went through the circumstances of 
Miss Foote’s life, and stated that in conse- 
quence of her performing at the Chelten- 
ham Theatre, she became acquainted with 
Colonel Berkeley, who, under a promise of 
marriage, seduced her, and she lived under 
his protection for five years. This con- 
nexion was no secret, and Mr. Hayne could 
not be ignorant of it; two children were 
born; after the birth of the last, Miss F. 
finding that Colonel B. did not fulfil his 
promise, resolved that the connexion should 
cease; this she carried into effect in June, 
1824. In the preceding summer Mr. Hayne 
had seen Miss F.; invited her father to his 
seat, Texon Hall, Staffordshire, and request- 
ed permission to pay his addresses to his 
daughter; Mr. F. (and afterwards Mrs. Foote) 
said that his addresses could not be received, 
as their daughter was under an engagement 
to Colonel Berkeley; but as that connexion 
was broken off ia J une last, Mr. Hayne was 
then received by Miss Foote, who accepted 
his offer of iage. Miss F. wished to 
communicate herself to him the circum- 
stances of her connexion with Colonel B. 
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but before she had an opportunity of doing 
so, Colonel B. requested an interview with 
Mr. Hayne, in which he communicated 
every thing to that gentleman. This inter- 
view led ultimately to the breaking-off of 
the engagement with Mr. Hayne, Miss 
Foote acceding to the propriety of so duing, 
after having explained to Mr. H. her whole 
conduct, and expressing an opinion that 
Colonel B. anal tom revenge. A negoci- 
ation afterwards commenced between Colo- 
nel B. and Miss F. which ended in the lat- 
ter surrendering the custody of the child- 
ren to the Colonel, to which Mr, B. urged 
her; the moment this was communicated 
to Mr. Hayne, he renewed in the most po- 
sitive terms, his promise of marriage, which 
he afterwards refused to fulfil. umerous 
letters were produced in evidence, fully prov- 
ing that a promise of marriage had been 
made by Mr. Hayne, after Miss Foote’s con- 
nexion with Col. Berkeley had been commu- 
nicated to him; accordingly a verdict was 
given for the plaintiff—damages 30001, 


—o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen. 
Dec, 3. A new tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Ra- 


venna, or Italian Love.”” ‘The scene is laid 
in Milan. The Epilogue, more remarkable 
for effrontery, than any other quality, was 
delivered by Mr. Yates with point and spi- 
rit. Through the medium of the Prologue 
the manager announced that ‘‘ horses run, 
and pageants charm no more ;” and chal- 
lenged the audience to the protection of 
Melpomene and Thalia. We are glad to 
see the revival of the Drama, and heartily 
wish it may be encouraged. 

Dec. 27. The Christmas pantomime of 
Harlequin and the Dragon of Wantley*, was 
oruduced, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Farley ; but it might have been the Dragon 
of any other place, so far as the subject 
went. The tomimical changes were 
exhibited with admirable effect; and the 
scenery was remarkably fine. Young Gri- 
maldi, as clown, excited universal applause, 
and his whole acting shewed that he is a 
worthy scion of the old block, The piece 
has been repeatedly performed. 





Devry Lane. 

Dec. 27. A Christmas pantomime, call- 
ed Harlequin and the Talking Bird, the 
Singing Tree, and the Golden Waters, was 
represented. As usual, it consisted of 
continual scenes of harlequinade. Some of 
the passing events of the day were cleverly 
satirized, particularly the company of pu- 
tent washerwomen ; but the scenery, in some 
respects, was very inferior to that of the ri- 
val theatre. 





* See p. 594. 
PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—eo— . 


Gazette Promotions. 

Dec, 21.—Lieut.-col. John Harvey, De- 
puty Adjutant General of the forces in Ca- 
nada, knighted. 

War-Office, Dec. 23.—21st Reg. Foot, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. H. Thomas, to be Ma- 
jor, vice Champion, deceased. 


EcciesiasTicaL Prerermenrts. 

Rev. Henry Blayds, Charterhouse Hinton, 
P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. Edw. Bullen, S.C. L. Gunby, - near 
Spilsby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Francis Dyson, Dogmersfield R. Hants. 

Rev. Miles Formby, Cothelstone P. C. So- 
merset. 

Rev. Thos. Gatehouse, North Cheriton R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. John Gathorne, Tarvin V. Cheshire. 

Rev. Wm. Greene, Aboghill R. diecese of 
Connor. 

Rev. Robt. Harkness, Stowey V. Somerset. 
Rev. Jos. Haythorne, Congresbury V. cum 
Week St. Lawrence Chapelry, Somerset. 
Rev. Bennett Michell, Winsford V. Somers. 
Rev. And. Quicke, Newton St. Cyres V. Dev. 


Rev. R.S. Robson, Rancliffe P.C. eo. York: 

Rev. T. Wharton, St. John’s Wood Chapel, 
Mary-la-bonne, vice Parke, dec. 

Rev. Geo. Wood, Holy Trinity R. Dorches- 
ter, Dorset, vice Richman, dec. 

Rev. Jeremiah Smith, D. D. Master of Man- 
chester School, ene of the four King’s 
Preachers in Lancashire. 

Rev. Matthew Irving, B.D. Prebendary of 
Rochester, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, vice J. R. Deare, dec. 





DispensaTions, 
Rev. W. Hardwicke, to hold Lavington R. 
co. Lincoln, with Outwell R. co. Norfolk. 
Rev. John Bouden, to hold Farmington R. 
co. Glouc. with St. Mary’s V. Warwick. 





Civi PrerermMents. 

Rev. Fred. Holmes, appointed Professor at 
the Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

John Holmes, esq. High Bailiff of South- 
wark, vice Princep, resigned. 

John Newman, esq. (son of the City Soli- 
citor) Prothonotary of the Court of Re- 
cord, Southwark, vice Holmes, resigned. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. The wife of H. Winston Barron, 
esq. of Bellmont House, Waterford, a son 
and heir.—At Buckland Rectory, Dorking, 
the wife of Rev. C. E. Keene, a son. 

Nov.1, At Hargrave, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of Rev. Wan. Baker, a dau.—20. 
At Hampton Lodge, near Hereford, the wife 
of Fowler Price, esq. a dau.—26. Mrs. Benj. 
Milward, of Keynsham, a dau.—27. At Bi- 
cester House, mo wife of T. Lewis Coker, 
esq. a son.—28. At Exeter, the wife of 
Henry Foskett, esq. late senior Capt. 15th 
Hussars, a dau.—29. At Hadley, Middlesex, 
the wife of Donald Mackay, esq. a son. 

Dec. 5. In Argyl-street, the wife of W. 
J. Newton, esq. a dau.-—The wife of Robt. 
Swan, esq. of Lincoln, a son and heir.—6. 
Mrs. Jas. Ellison, of Cranbourn-st. a son 
and heir.—7. The wife of John Thos. Mayne, 


esq. of Teffont House, a dau.—9. At Nash 
Court, Marnhull, the wife of John Hussey, 
esq. a dau.—16. In Russel-square, the wife 
of John Rawlinson, esq. a son.—19. At 
Hampton Vicarage, the wife of Rev. John 
Merewether, a dau.—20. At Basset Down 
House, the wife of A. M. Storey, esq. a dau. 
—21. In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, the 
wife of Maurice Swabey, jun. esq. of 

ley Marsh, Bucks, a son.—The wife of 
Edw. Cresy, esq. of Suffolk-street, a son.— 
22. In Grosvenor-square, lady Petre, a son. 
—At Clay Hill, Beckenham, the wife of 
Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, esq. M.P. a son. 
—25. In Russel-street, Mrs. E. H. 
Alderson, a son.—At the Mount, Harrow, 
the wife of Archibald Campbell, esq. dau.— 
29. In Favistock-pl. the wife of John Davi- 
son, esq. of the Esst India House, a son. 


——— 
MARRIAGES. 


Oct.16. At Leeds, John Edward, only 
son of E. Brooke, esq. of Chapel-Allerton, 
to Mary, dau. of Benj. Gott, esq. of Arm- 
eget same time, John-William 

» esq. of Beech Grove, to Sarah, 
dau. of E. Brooke, esq. 

Sept. Rev. C. W. Stocker, M.A. 
Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey, 
to Frances-Anna, dau. of Rev. G. Dupuis, 
Rector of Wendlebury. 22, C. Rich. 
son of C, Pole, esq. of Wyck-hill House, 





Gloucestershire, to Anne-Eliza, only dau. 
of E. Rudge, esq. of Abbey Manor House, 
Evesham, and Wimpo!e-street——Rev. J. 
Pitman to 


Katherine-Maria, dau. of late Rev. Hugh 
Northeote, of Upton-Pyne, Devon, and 

cousin to Sir S. H. Northcote, bart. 
recat B. Geechil, wos ha? af Ter. 

. son . ell, q A 
io House, to Gtiaiendonn, dau. of J. 
Du Pre, esq. of Wilton Park, —_ 
eut.- 
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Lieut.-col. Haddock, K.T.S. Major 97th 
Reg. to Eliza, dau. of W. Randall, esq. 
Battersea——19. At Stroud, Jos. Cripps, 
esq. of Stratton, co. Gloucester, eldest son 
of J. Cripps, esq. M.P. to Eliza.~Anne, only 
dau. of R. Cooke, esq.——28. At Chiswick, 
Rich. Bacon Frank, esq. of Winthorpe Hall, 
Notts. to Caroline, dau. of Rev. S. Curteis, 
LL.D. of Turnham-green.——Rev. J. T. 
Parker, of Newbold-upon-Avon, to Anne, 
daughter of Sir George Skipwith, bart. of 
Alvestone.——Rev. i. Miles Cooper, to 
Catherine, dau. of Rev. J. Smith, Rector of 
Newhaven, Norfolk.——Rev. J. T. Powell, 
Rector of Lianhamlach and Cantreff, to 
Arabella, dau. of late E. C. Ives, esq. of 
Titchfield, Hauts. Rev. H. J. Bunn, of 
Long Sutton, to Miss E. Rudd, dau. of Mr. 
J. Rudd, Norwich. Rev. Wm, Pitt Scar- 
ill, of Bury, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Mr. 
Cutting, late of Cheviugton, Norfolk.-— 
Rev. M. Robinson, to Caroline, only dau. 
of late J. W. Davis, esq. of Boston. 
Rev. H, Morgan, to Emma, dau. of H. 
Scott, esq. of Beslow Hall, Salop.——At 
Mary-le-bone, Hon. Capt. Cathcart, 7th 
Hussars, to Lad: rq Greville. 
. At Paris, Robt. Buchanan, esq. 
un. Drumpellier, to Sarah-Maria C. 
joare, eldest dau. of Sir Jos. Wallis Hoare, 
bt.——At Wesel, in Prussia, Sir W. Con- 
e, bart. M.P. to Isabella, relict of late 
. N. M‘Envoy, esq. 
Nov. 2. At Hartshead Church, Yorkshire, 
Chas. John Brandling, esq. to Henrietta, 
dau. of Sir G. Armytage, bart. of Kirklees, 
Yorkshire.——13. At Paris, Thos. Strick- 
land, esq. of h Castle, Westmore- 
land, and Borwick Hall, Lancashire, to Ida, 
y dau. of M. le Baron de Fingerlin, 
of the Chateau de Carlepont, France —— 
At Edin h, the Earl of Glasgow, to Ju- 
lia, dau. of Sir John Sinclair, bart. —— 
22. At Paris, Edward de Morlaincourt, esq. 
to Felicia, dau. of the Marquis de Sercey, 
Vice Admiral of France, &c.——The Rev. 
'T. Raven, Minister of Trinity Church, in 
Preston, to Susannah, sixth dau. of Sam. 
Horrocks, esq. M.P.——25. At St. Mary- 
le-bone, Rev. Wm. Barlow, M.A. Vicar of 
St. > Breden, Canterbury, C lain to 
Duke of Clarence, 2d son of Sir t. Bar- 
low, K.C.B. to Louisa, dau. of late Robt. 
Jones Adeane, esq. of Babraham, Cambridge- 
shire——-26. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
John Ranking, esq. of Bentinck-street, Man- 
chester-sq. to Rosa, dau. of Col. Harvey, of 
Thorpe Lodge-——27. At Paris, Bernard 
Colas St. Blancard, Chevalier de la ion 
d’Honneur, to Anne, dau. of Edw. Wil 
ham, esq. of Cirencester.——At Paris, 
Louis Gabriel Hercule de Patra de Cam- 
paignio, of Guines, near Calais, to Sarah, 
dau. of T. Sandon, esq. of Chase-green, En- 
field———30. The Rev. Anthony Gra: » 
D.D. Principal of St, Edmund Hall, Geen, 
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to Catherine, 2d dau. of late Mr. Winter, of 
that City. 

Dec. 4. Henry H. Price, esq. of Nearth 
Abbey, Glamorganshire, to Julia- Harriet, 
dau. of G. Struve, esq. M.D. of St. Helier, 
Jersey. ——6. R. ¥ esq. of the Ord- 
nance Department, Pall Mall, to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of Mr. John Dearling, of Oak- 
hurst, Sussex.——7. Francis-Gibbon Spils- 
bury, — Hall Haye, near Leek, co. - 
ford, to Eleanor, dau. of J. E. Wright, esq. 
of Winchelsea J. L. Milnes, esq. of 
Airthorpe, to Frances, youngest dev. of W. 
Greetham, esq. of Stainfield Vale, both co. 
Lioc.——8. Wm. Stiles Roe, esq. of Scul- 
coates, co. of York, nephew of Sir Rich. 
Bassett, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Jas. Bran- 
der, esq. of St. John’s Wood. —— At 
et ns Se ton, jun. . of 

all, to » dau. of N. Grimshaw, 

esq. of Winkley-pl. Preston. In London, 
Edw. Butler, esq. to Marianne, dau. of late 
Sir T. Plumer.——W. S. Roe, esq. of the 
Customs, Hull, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of 
Jas. Brander, esq. of Park-street———_Wm. 
Tim. Curtis, (now, by letters are Baron 
Aumont), to Mademoiselle Elizabethe-So- 
phie Aumont, of Paris——9. Re-married, 
at St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robt. Wil- 
liams, esq. to Anne, dau. of John Benton, 
esq. of Houghton House, Northampton- 
shire. —- 13. At Great Marlow, Thos. Ray- 
mond Barker, esq. of Hambledon, Bucks, 
Lieut.-col. of the West Gloucester Militia, 
to Eliza-Jane, dau. of late T. Somers Cocks, 
esq.——14. Rev. G. Percival Sandilands, of 
Bodmin, Cornwall, to Miss Renorden, of 
‘insbury-pl. Moorfields. Edw. Prentis, 
esq. of hester, to Sarah, dau. of R. 
Combe, esq. of Wincanton. ——At St. Pan- 
cras, Sam. Homfray, esq. of House, 
Monmouthshire, to - Charlotte, 
dau. of late Lorenzo Stable, esq. of Hano- 
et ye wee tr sou of — Ga- 
briel Aughiie, esq. of C ide, to Charlotte- 
aoa oH R. Bowles, esq. of Pen- 
Thos. Griffith, esq. of Bartley 
House, near Lyndhurst, to Mrs. Conway, 
of New-place, Southampton. ——At Ro- 
chester, John Hulme, esq. of Perry-hill 
Cliffe, Kent, to Anne, dau, of late Gordon- 
Donaldson, Lt.-col. in the Guards. 
——15. At Almondbury, Steph. Moore, 
esq. of Liverpool, to » dau, of John 
Brooke, esq. of Fenny Lodge, near Hud- 
dersfield. Hen. Congreve, esq. of Wood- 
street, Cheapside, and of the Park, Peck- 
ham, to Elizabeth-Anne, ee of Mr. > 
cob, Organist of Surrey C 1.——16. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Edm. Robt. 
Daniell, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, to Louisa-Catherine, dau. of H. Pe- 
ters, esq. of Betchworth Castle——John, 
only son of Rich. Collins, esq. of Hampton- 
Wick, to Jane, dau. of R. rr, esq. of 


Bermondsey. 
d OBITUARY. 











tonville. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Dowacer Lapy Suersorne. 

Dec. 17. At Rudcombe House, Berks, 

4 71, the Dowager Lady Sherborne. 
She was ter of Wenman-Roberts 
Coke of Longford, co. Derby, Esq. and was 
there married July 7, 1774, to James Dut- 
ton, . of Sherborne, co. Gloucester, 
created on Sherborne May 20, 1784. 
y box: Lordship, who died May 22, 1820 
( vol. xc. i. p. 563), she had issue, the 
present Peer and three daughters; one of 
whom married the Prince Beriatinsky of 
the Russian Empire, and died 1807; and 
another is the Countess of Suffolk. 

Lapy Mownck. 

Dec. 5. At Belsay Castle, Northumber- 
land, Louisa-Lucia, wife of Sir Charles- 
Miles-Lambert Monck, Bart. M.P. for 
that County. She was the fifth daughter 
of the late Sir George Cooke, Bart. of 
Wheatley, co. York, by his first wife 
Frances-Gory-Middleton, sister of the late 
Sir William Middleton of Belsay Castle ; 
father of Sir C. M. L. Monck. She was 
married to her cousin Sept. 11, 1804; and 
had issue Charles-Atticus, born at Athens, 
and three daughters, all deceased. 





Sir Wiruiam Lemon, Bart. 

Dec. 18. At his seat, Carclew, one of 
the most beautiful mansions in Cornwall *, 
Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart. D. C. L. M. P. for 
Cornwall, which he had represented in twelve 
successive Parliaments, during a iod of 
half a century, and at the time of his death 
was Father of the House of Commons. 

The family of Lemon is of some antiquity 
in Cornwall. Sir William’s grandfather 
brought considerable wealth into it by his 
own industry. He engaged in several pro- 
fitable speculations in mines; and he wisely 
laid out the product of the bowels of the 
earth in the purchase of many fair acres on 
its surface. Carclew became his property 
in 1749. The Rev. Mr. Polwhele, in his 
*« Cornwall” (iv. 145), has done justice to 
the merits of this amiable gentleman; who 
died in 1760 at Truro. e had one son 
William, who died long before his father ; 
leaving issue by Anne daughter of John 
Williams, Esq. of Carnanton, the subject of 
this memoir, another son, and two daughters. 
Sir William Lemon was born in 1748. He 
was first elected to Parliament in 1769, for 
the borough c” Penrhyn. In 1772 he va- 
cated his seat by accepting the Stewardship 
of the Manor of East Hendred, in order to 


* Engraved in Mr. Stockdale’s Excur- 
sions —— that County, p. 60. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Part II. 
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stand candidate for the county of Cornwall ; 
but losing the election, he was re-chosen 
for Penrhyn. In 1774 he was returned for 
the county, which he continued to repre- 
sent ever after. He generally sided with 
the Opposition. He was created a Baronet 
May 3, 1774. In 1803 he was chosen Co- 
lonel of the Royal Cornwall Militia. 

Sir William Lemon married Jane eldest 
daughter of James Buller, of Morval, Corn- 
wall, Esq. (by Jane, daughter of Allen first 
Earl Bathurst) through whom he acquired 
great influence. By her he had issue twelve 
children, the tenth of whom, Charles, who 
has been Member for Penrhyn, succeeds 
to the title and estates. 

Mr. Polwhele (iv. 112) gives the follow- 
ing character of this venerable Cornish re- 

resentative : 

*¢ Sir William Lemon has pessed through 

ilous times, such as the antagonist of Sir 
Robert Walpole never saw; and with a 
power possessed by few, he has been able 
not only to reconcile contending parties, 
but to conciliate to himself their esteem and 
affection. Tn him we justly admire the old 
country gentleman, faithful to his King 
without servility,—attached to the people 
without democracy. Whilst many, fearful 
of incurring the suspicion of republicanism, 
abandoned the cause of liberty, Sir William 
stood firm in the ranks of independence, 
and had even the resolution to express his 
dissent from the Minister at that unheard-of 
moment, when opposition to Administration 
was considered as synonimous with disaffec- 
tion from Government. Such was the con- 
duct resulting from s strong mind, a saga- 
city in judging of the probable issue of 
things, and in penetrating the views. of 
men, and from a conscious feeling of inte- 
prity. Open and unaffected, however, as 

always was, there were none who could 
mistake his principles: candid, courteous, 
and benevolent—there were none who could 
do otherwise than applaud them. It is to 
this undissembling spirit, this urbanity of 
manners, and suavity of disposition, united 
with that intrepidity, we are to ascribe his 
success in pleasing all, though he flattered 
no man’s prejudices, and did homage to no 
man’s opinions. Cornwall cannot 
boast of others resembling Sir Wm. Lemon, 
I would by no means insinuate. Without 
such characters, we could never after so 
long a — with difficulties, in history 
unexampled, have attained our present height 

of rity and glory.” 
ir William made several additions to the 
family estates in the county of Cornwall. 
In 1768 he purchased the manor of Fenton 
or 
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or Venton-Vedna in the parish of Sithney, 
of Sir Edward Dering, Bart. and others the 
representatives of the Lowers. In 1786 he 
purchased of the Trefusis family the manor 
of Trythance. In 1792 he purchased the 
manor of Ardevro or Ardevora, in the parish 
of Filley, of Sir James Laroche, Bart. one 
of the devisees of the last Earl of Radnor. 
He also purchased the manor of Restronguel 
in the same parish as Carclew, of the late 
Lord Clinton. 

His brother, Lieut-col. John Lemon, 
who represented Truro, &c. in several Par- 
liaments, died in April i814, 





ApMirat Sear.e. 

Dec. 19. At Fairwater House, near 
Taunton, after a long and severe illness, 
John-Clarke Searie, Esq. Rear Admiral of 
the White. 

This officer entered the naval service in 
1774; and early in the following year re- 
ceived a wound in the hand in an action 
with the Americans. During the Spanish 
and Russian armaments, he commanded, as 
a Lieutenant, the Liberty, of 16 guns; and 
whilst in that vessel, at the commencement 
of the war with revolutionary France, drew 
the attention of the French frigate San 
Culotte from several merchantmen, then 
under his convoy, bound to Guernsey, and 
had nearly succeeded in decoying the enemy 
on shore on the Casket rocks, after having 
experienced a very heavy fire from her for 
more than an hour and a half, during which 
the Liberty sustained considerable damage in 
her hull, sails, and rigging. About the 
year 1795, he was advanced to the rank of 
Commander in the Pelican sloop of war, and 
in that vessel captured several of the enemy's 
privateers. He was also present at the re- 
duction of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
Grenada, in the spring of 1796. His 
post commission was dated July 13th fol- 
lowing. 

Previous to his quitting the Pelican, 
Captain Searle fought a very gallant action 
with the Médée French frigate, and not- 
withstanding the absence of 23 of his crew, 
succeeded in beating her off *. 

After this brilliant exploit, Captain Searle 
was appointed to the Cormorant, a 20-gun 
ship. He subsequently commanded the 
Garland frigate, and Tremendous, 74, the 
latter bearing the flag of Sir Hugh C. 
Christian, on the Cape of Good Hope sta- 
tion, where he continued until after the de- 
mise of that officer, which took place Jan. 
31, 1799. 

His next appointment was to the Etha- 
lion, in which fine frigate he had the mis- 
fortune to be wrecked on the Saintes rocks, 
Dec. 24th following. On the 10th Jan. 
1800, Captain Searle was tried by a Court- 








* See an account of this action in James’s 
Naval History. 
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martial for the loss of his ship, and most 
honorably acquitted. It appeared that the 
accident was occasioned by an unusual 
course of tide, and but little wind: that 
every exertion which skill and zeal could 
effect, was made by him and his officers ; 
and the utmost discipline and subordination 
observed by the ship’s company, so highly 
honorable to British seamen in times of 
danger. 

Soon after this event, Captain Searle ob- 
tained the command of la Determinée, of 
24 guns; and on the 25th July, 1801, he 
captured a French corvette of 10 guns, with 
specie on board to the amount of 10,000/. 
sterling. During the Egyptian campai 
he served as Flag-Captain e Lord Reith, 
ia the Foudroyant, and returned to England 
with that officer on the 3d July, 1802. In 
Nov. following, he commissioned the Vene- 
rable, of 74 guns; and on the renewal of 
hostilities, in May 1803, upon Lord Keith 
being appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
North Sea fleet, he was selected to com- 
mand the Monarch, another third-rate, 
bearing his Lordship’s flag, in which he 
continued until the summer of 1806, when 
he obtained a seat at the Victualling Board, 
of which he afterwards became the Chair- 
man. 

Commissioner Searle was passed over at 
the general promotion, Aug. 12, 1819; but 
on his retirement from the Board, he ob- 
tained the rank of Rear-Admiral (by com- 
mission, dated Feb, 8, 1822), with the 
same advantages he would have enjoyed had 
he accepted his flag at the former period. 


R. C. Dattas, Eso. 

Nov. 20. At St. Adresse, in Normandy, 
aged 70, Rbt.-Chas. Dallas, Esq. He was 
born at Kingston, Jamaica, the son of Dr. 
Dallas, a physician there. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Musselburgh, 
N. B. and was afterwards placed under the 
tuition of the late Mr. James Elphinston, 
of Kensington. He then entered himself 
as a student of law in the Inner Temple, and 
about the time of coming of age made a 
voyage to Jamaica, to take possession of 
the property which had devolved to him by 
his fither's death. Here he was appointed 
to a lucrative office; but after a residence 
of three years in the island, returned to Eu- 
rope, and married the aoa of Benjamin 
Harding, Esq. of Hacton House, near Horn- 
church. With this lady he again repaired 
to Jamaica; but her health being impaired 
by the climate, he was obliged to relinquish 
his office, and quitted the West Indies for 
ever. Mr. Dallas passed several years on 
the continent, whence he was driven by the 
French Revolution ; and afterwards visited 
America, with the intention of settling in 
that country. Disappointed, however, in 
the idea which he had formed of it, he once 
more returned to England, and —— 
a lite- 
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a literary career, highly creditable to his in- 
dustry. 

He published ‘ Miscellaneous Writings, 
consisting of Poems; Lucretia, a T: y> 
and Moral Essays, with a vocabulary of the 
Passions,” 1797, 4to.—‘‘ Clery’s Journal 
of Occurrences at the Temple, during the 
confinement of Louis X VI. from the French,” 
1798, 8vo.—** Annals of the Freuch Revo- 
lution, from the French of Bertrand de 
Moleville,” 1800-1802, 9 vols. Svo.— 
“* Memoirs of the last year of Louis XVI.” 
3 vols, 8vo.—** Letter to the Hon. C. J. 
Fox, respecting an inaccurate quotation of 
the Annals of the French Revolution, made 
by him in the House of Commons, by Ber- 
trand de Moleville, with a translation,” 
1300, 8svo.— ** Correspondence between 
Bertrand de Moleville and C. J. Fox, upon 
his quotation of the Annals, with a transla- 
tion,” 1800, 8vo.—* The British Mer- 
cury, from the French of Mallet du Pan.” — 
é Natural History of Volcanoes, from 
the French MS. of the Abbé Ordinaire,” 
1801, Svo.—** Percival, or Nature Vindi- 
cated,” novel, 1801, 4 vols.—** Elements of 
Self-Knowledge,” 1802, 8vo.—* History 
of the Maroons, from their origin to their 
establishment in Sierra Leone,” 1803, 2 
vols. 8vo. This book was much esteemed 
for the simplicity of its narration, and 
authenticity of its details.—‘+ Description 
of the Costume of the Hereditary States 
of the House of Austria, from the French 
of Bertrand de Moleville,” 1804, imp. 
4to.— ‘* Refutation of the Libel on the 
late King of France, published by Helen- 
Maria Williams, under the title of * Po- 
litical and Confidential Correspondence of 
Louis XVI.’ from the French of Bertrand 
de Moleville,” 1804, Svo.— * Aubrey,” 
1804, novel, 4 vols.—‘* Memoirs of 
Maria Antoinette, Queen of France, 
from the French of Joseph Weber, her 
foster-brother,” 1805, royal 8vo.—‘* The 
Morlands, Tales illustrative of the Simple 
and Surprising,” 1805, 4 vols. 12mo0.— 
“* The latter Tn of the Reign and Life of 
Louis XVI. from the French of Hue,” 1806, 
8vo.—** The Knights, Tales illustrative of 
the Marvellous,” 1808, 3 vols.12mo.—** The 
Siege of Rochelle, an historial novel from 
the French of Madame de Genlis,” 1808, 
3 vols. 12mo.—** Not at Homé,” 1809, 
com. 8vo.—** Miscellaneous Works and 
Novels,” 1812, 7 vols. royal 18mo. 

His last work, ‘* Recollections of Lord 
Byron,” is reviewed in p. 529. 

He was a religious and just man ; in pri- 
vate and domestic intercourse cheerful, 
pleasing, and unaffected. He was followed 
to his grave at Havre, by the British Consul 
and many of the respectable inhabitants of 
the place. 

Masor-Generat J. Rowtey. 

Dec. 1. At the Rev. Lewis Way’s, Spen- 

cer-farm, Essex, Major-General Rowley, 





F. R.S. Colonel of the corps of Royal En- 
ginvers and Deputy Inspector-General of 
ertifications. 

He was appointed Cadet of the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy, Oct. 7, 1782; 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, June 28, 
1786; Second Lieutenant in the Royal En- 

ineers, Aug. 23,'1787; First Lieutenant, 

ay 2, 1792; Capt.-Lieut. June 18, 1796; 
Captain, May 2, 1809; Lieut.-Col. July 1, 
1806; Brevet-Col. June 4, 1814; Colonel 
en Second, Dec. 20, following. He served 
at Woolwich from June, 1786, to Sept. 
1787 ; at Gosport from Sept. 1787, to 
June, 1789; at Jersey, from June, 1789, 
to Dec. 1793; with the Marquess of Hast- 
ings’, and the Duke of York’s armies, from 
Dee. 1793, to May, 1795; as Adjutant to 
the Royal Engineers, from May 15, 1795, 
to the 30th of Sept. 1799; as Aid-de- 
Camp to the Chief ineer from Oct. 1, 
1799, to April 30, 1802: as Major of Bri- 
gade to the Royal Engineers, from May 1, 
1802, to June 30, 1806; and as Assistant 
in the Office of the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, from July 1, 1806, to Dec. 
3, 1811; when he was appointed to the 
situation of Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Fortifications. In 1821 he received his ap- 
pointment of Major-General. 





Tue tate W. Coomse, Eso. 

We have been favoured by an old Corre- 
spondent with a list of the works of the 
late Wm. Coombe, Esq. * a literary curiosity 
which will he perused with interest by all 
who have a veneration for men distinguished 
by their talents. This list is the more va- 
luable, as it is well known that Mr. Coombe 
never affixed his name to any of his works. 

‘* Description of Patagonia, from the 
papers of the Jesuit J. Falkener,” 1774.— 
** Philosopher in Bristol,” published at Bris- 
to!, 1775.—** Two interesting Letters to 
the Dutchess of Presecece,” 1778.— 
‘« Letters supposed to have been written by 
Yorick and Eliza,” 1779, 2 vols.—** Lord 
Lyttelton’s Letters,” 2 vols.—* Original 
Love Letters,” 1784, 2 vols.—** Original 
Letters of the late Rev. Laurence Sterne,” 
1788.—** The Royal Register,” 9 vols.— 
‘« Letters of an Italian Nun,” 1789.—** The 
important period of his Majesty's Illness,” 
1789.—** Alph Von Delmond, a Novel,” 
1794, 2 vols.—** Campaigns of Count Alex- 
ander Suworrow Rymniski,” 1799,2 vols.— 
*< Official Correspondence at Rastadt,” 1800. 
—*< The Devil upon Two Sticks in England,” 
6 vols —‘** Account of the Disputes in the 
Royal Academy.” —‘‘ The Third Volume of 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London.” — 
*« History of Westminster Abbey,” 2 vols. 
4to.—* His: of Oxford.” —* History of 
the Public Schools, except Winchester, 





* Of whom we gave a memoir in vol. 
XCHI. ii. p. 185. 
Harrow, 
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Harrow, arid Rugby.” —* Hi of the 
Island of Madeira.” —<‘ History of Boydell’s 
Thames.”—< Illustrations of Cook’s Graphic 
Descriptious of the Thames.”—*‘ Descrip- 
tion of Antiquities in the City of York.” — 
*¢ Translation of Sonnini’s Travels in at.” 
—** Translation of General Jourdan’s De- 
fence of his Conduct during the French Re- 
volution.” — ** Translation of Ri s 
ys * Translation of Colnett’s Vo: 

to South America.” —*< Capt. Hanger’s Life, 
from his own papers and suggestions,” 2 
vols.—** Anderson’s History of Commerce.” 
—** History of Mauritius, from materials 
furnished by Viscount Grant.”—*‘* AEneas 
—y soap momar 5 China,” &c.— 
*« 7Eneas Anderson’s Campaigns in Egypt.” 
—‘* Capt. Mears’ Voy: TX the pal 
west Coast of America,” &c.—** Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's Journey across the same.’’ 
—‘* Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyage to 
o—_ America.” —‘** se po 
the Asiatic Register, icularly the Life 
and Chometar’ of suman Holwell,” — 
—Between thirty and forty articles in dif- 
erent ~~ ot less than —_ —_ 
columns in News rs. — Sevent e- 
morials to public ch, Bodies, ke. &e. 
—About two hundred Biographical sketches, 
&c.—Seventy-three Sermons, some of which 
have been printed.—He was for several 
years a Contributor to Ackermann’s Li 

terary Repository: 1. ‘« A Series of Let- 
ters from a Young Lady on a Visit in Lon- 
don to a Sick Mother in the Country.”—2. 
*« The Modern Spectator.”—3. ‘* The Fe- 
male Tatler.” 

Pamphlets : ‘‘ The Roya! Interview, a 
Fragment,” 1789.—‘* A Letter from a 
Country Gentleman to a Member of Parlia- 
ment.” —*‘ Considerations on the approach- 
ing Dissolution of Parliament,” 1790.—** A 

ord in Season, to the Traders of Great 
Britain,” 1792.—** Two Words of Counsel 
and one of Comfort,” 1795.—* Plain 
Thoughts of a Plain Man,” 1797.—** Brief 
Observations, &c. on the Stoppage of Issue 
in Specie,” 1801.—** The Schola Salerni, 
or (Economy of Health.”—* Letter of a 
retired Officer, a Defence of Colonel Caw- 
thorne,” 

Poems: ‘¢ Clifton, published at Bristol,” 
1775.—** The Diaboliad,” 1777.—** The 
Justification,” 1777.—*‘ A Dialogue in the 
Shades, between Dr. Dodd and Chace Price.” 
—** The First of April,” 1777.—** An 
Heroic Epistle.” —< The Duchess of Devon- 
shire, &c. an Ode.”—** An Heroic Epistle 
to Sir J. Wright.” —‘* An Heroic Epistle 
to Sir J. Reynolds, Knt.”—*‘ The Auc- 
tion, a Town Eclogue.”—‘* The Fast Day, 
a Lambeth Eclogue.”—‘‘ The Traitor,” 
1781.—** Royal Dream, or the P****e in 
a Panic,” 1785.—* Illustrations in Verse, of 
Sketches by the Princess Elizabeth.” —*¢ Il- 
lustrations to Views in Ackermann’s Poeti- 
cal Magazine.” —*‘* Dr. Syntax,” 3 vols.— 
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#* Dance of Death,” @ vuls.—‘* Dance of 
Life,” 1 vol.—** Que Genus,” 1 vol. 
—_—¢@-- 
DEATHS. 
Lowpon anp Ts Vicinity. 

Oct.4, Aged 59, Anne, relict of Mr. D. 
Grierson, whose is noticed in vol. 
LXXxv. ii. p. 567, and daughter of Mr, 
John Iliffe, of whom see a notice in vol. 
LXIx, ii. p. 725. 

Nov. 10, In Queen Anne-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Dr. Samuel a M. D. 


Licentiate of the Royal College of icans. 
Dec. 4. The widow of General Eustace, 
and mother of Sir J. Eustace. 


At Hampstead, 65, . Law. Fallon. 

Dec. 16 At Beate en, toad 70,N.0, 
Kerswill, esq. formerly of Hatton Garden. 

Dec. 17. In New ond-street, Robert 
Fleetwood, esq. recently of the Victualling 
Office, in which more than 40 years had 
been devoted to the exemplary discharge of 
his duties. 

Dec. 17. In Curzon-street, aged 54, John 
Phillips, esq. 

Dec. 18, In Church-row, Newington 
Butts, aged 81, William Manser, esq. 

Dec. 19. In Kensington-square, aged 62, 
Mrs. Eliz. Hamilton, sister of Rev. Dr. H. 

At Penton-place, Pentonville, aged 63, 
Edmund Smith, esq. 

Aged 75, C. Smith, esq. Portrait Painter, 
for some time in the employ of the Great 
Mogul Shah Allum. 

At Bruce Grove, Toitenham, aged 64, 
Mrs. Minnitt. 

Dec, 20. Aged 78, John Holland, esq. 
many years Freight Accountant to the East 
India Company. 

Dec. 21. In Arundel-street, aged 71, the 
relict of Admiral Wm. Young. She was the 
mother of Mrs. Fauntleroy, widow of the 
late unfortunate banker. Her death wes prin- 
cipally occasioned by the late calamity. 
She arrived in London from Bath about six 
weeks ago, to take a last farewell of Mr. 
Fauntleroy in Newgate, and was accompanied 
by Mrs. eutonies from that period she 
gradually pined under the shock; and the 
oes preyed heavily on her mind until 


At the house of Mr. Barnewall, Frognal, 
Hampstead, aged 60, Catherine, relict of 
Joseph Carey, esq. 

In Kingsland-road, James Parkinson, esq. 
surgeon, late of Hoxton-square. 

Dec. 22. At Acre-lane, Brixton, Eliza- 
on. widow of Dr. Hammond, of Bideford, 





‘on, 
Dec. 23. Sophia-Eliza, infant daughter 
of late Geo, Grant, esq. of Russell-place. 
At Working, Amelia, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Archdeacon Goddard. 
Dec. 24. Elizabeth, wife of J. A. de 
Reimer, esq. of Euston-place. a 
t 
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At Tottenham, after very lingering illness, mansion which is now occupied by Farmer 
aged 63, Mrs. Anne Lewis. Woolly. 
Dec. 25. At Richmond, Harriet-Mary, Nov. 7. At West! -Trim, aged 
eldest dau. of Colonel Carrington Smith. nearly 86, Letitia, relict of Laird, esq. 
Dec. 27. At Clapton, aged 74, Mary, formerly of Chesterfield, Jamaica. 
wife of J. Hensley, esq. Dec. 8. At Redcliff-hill, 35, Maria- 
Dec. 28. At Upper Clapton, the relict of Bourne, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 


—_ Pearson, esq. formerly of Lymington, 
ants. 

In Kingsland-road, aged 77, Rich. Hunt, 

. many years an active and intelligent 

cer in the Custom-house. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 7. At Great Marlow, aged 
82, John Hone, esq. 

Dec. 13. Aged 80, —— Brickwell, esq. 
many years surgeon and apothecary of 


Cuesuirne.—Dec. 26. Ayed 84, Mrs. 
Woolley, of Congleton. 

Dersysmre.—Dec. 1. At Chesterfield, 
aged 77, Richard Milnes, esq. only brother 
of the late George Milnes, esq. of Dunstan 
Hall, near Chesterfield. 

Devonsume.—WNov. 27. At Park-hill, 
near Torquay, the wife of Colonel Ottley. 

Dec. 18, Henry Ley, esq. of Trehill. 

Dec. 22. At Sidmouth, aged 54, George 
Sparkes, esq. of Elmfield-house, near 
Exeter. 


Dorsersuirne.—Dec. 1. In St. James’s, 
Shaftesbury, in his 90th year, Mr. James 
Thomas. 

Duruam.—Dec. 18. At Durham, Mr. 
Thomas Wilkinson, many years Town-clerk 
of that city. 

Essex.—Nov. 25. Rn Saffron-Walden, 

93, William Archer, esq. 
ay 1. Frances, wife of John Restall, 
esq. of Wanstead. 

Dec. 2. At Stratford, Frances-Isabella, 
wife of Rev. J. T. Jones, Master of King 
Edward’s Grammar-school in that borough, 
and daughter of the Rev. William Thorp, 
Vicar of Sandford. 

Dec. 6. At Purleigh » Frances, 
wife of Rev. R. Fr. Walker, A.M. and eldest 
dau. of J. Langton, esq. of Maidenhead. 

Dec. 17. At Walthamstow, aged 66, 
Richard Bright, esq. 

Dec. 23. In her 83d year, Hannah, relict 
of William James, esq. late of Purfleet, in 
Essex 


Dec. 27. At Ilford, in Essex, aged 71, 
Grace, wife of Samuel Ibbetson, esq. 

Grovcestersuire.—At the Hotwells, at 
an advanced age, Mrs. Anne Orde, sister of 
the late, andaunt to the present Lord Bolton. 

In Picton-street, in his 73d year, Mr. 
John Fenley, late Bookseller in Broadmead, 
Bristol ; a truly honest man. 

Nov. 2. At Corston, aged 77, Benjamin, 
last surviving sou of late John Harrington, 
esq. Lord of the Manor, and an unsuccess- 
ful speculator in the Coal-works there. 
After living some years in the village upon 
a slender annuity as an inmate with different 
families, he ended his days in the family 


James Pidding, Rector of Church Yatton, 
Wilts. 

Dee. 9. At the Hotwells, Wm. Thomas, 
eldest son of late Rev. I. Nedham, Owmby, 
Lincoln, and nephew to Major-General Ned- 
ham, of Clifton. 

Dec. 15. In St. James’s-square, Bristol, 
aged about 70, Mrs. Mary Hughes, author 
of many valuable tracts published by the 
** Christian Tract Society,” &e. 

Hants.—Dec, 1, Mr. Tobias Young, a 
painter of ae merit. He was first em- 
ployed by Lord Barrymore, at his private 
theatre at Wargrave. He painted the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, now in the Town-hall, 


Southampton. 
Dec. 12. Richard Crossley, esq. R.N. 
Commander of the Madras Indi » which 


was driven on shore near Portsmouth, 
Nov. 22. 

Dec. 24. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
Lieut.-col. Home, of the Bombay Establish- 
ment. 

Herts.—Nov.28. At Bishops-Stortford, 
Wn. Woodham, esq. of that place, and She- 
treth, Cambridgeshire. 

Dec. 23. At Watford, John Barlow, esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 25. At Tunbridge, in the 
prime of life, Mary, wife of Mr. Rich, Jan- 
son, of Tottenham, dau. of Mrs. Backhouse, 
of York, one of the Society of Friends. 

Lancasuire.—Sept. 23. At Elm Grove, 
near Liverpool, aged 67, J.T. Swainson, esq. 
F. A. and L. S. for many years Collector of the 
Customs of that port. Mr. Swainson was a 
striking instance of great talent, extraordi- 
nary diligence, and good fortune. He re- 
cently retired from the public service, to 
enjoy the comforts of domestic life in elegant 
retirement. He was a man of considerable 
antiquarian and philosophical research. 

Lately. At Kirkham, Edward King, esq. 
late Vice Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and brother to the Bp. of Rochester. 

Dec. 9. At Bucks Bottom, near Lancas- 
ter, aged 84, Mr. R. Ayrey, father of Mr. 
Robert Ayrey, draper, of Upperhead-row, 
Leeds. 

Nortuampronsuire.—Lately. On me 
orpe Heath, nearly 100 years, Hen 
Becwell, me So as the father or king ot 
the Gipsies in that of the country; 
and much respected by them. He was in- 
terred in Wittering Church-yard. 

Oxrorpsuire.— Dec. 6. At Caversham, 
Major-Gen. Thomas-Norton Powlett. This 
officer was Major in the late 95th foot, Feb, 
2, 1796; Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army 
April 7, 1802; Colonel in the Army June 
4, 1811; and Major-General June 4, = 

e 
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He sérved on the Staff as an Inspecting 
Field Officer of a recruiting district. 

Surorsutre.—Nov. 21. Wm. Holt Da- 
vidson, esq. of Brand Hall, near Market 
Drayton. He is succeeded in his estates by 
D. W. only son of late Robt. Davidson, 
esq. M. D. of Leeds. 

Lately. At Ludlow, Anne, relict of Jef- 
fery Ekins, D. D. formerly Dean of Carlisle, 
| Rector of Sedgefield, co. Durham, and 
of Morpeth, in Northumberland. 

SomerseTsutre.— Oct. 23. At Ilchester, 
aged 77, Mrs. Rebecca Lane, a widow of 
high respectability, whose sufferings have 
been most severe. She had engaged in a 
lawsuit last spring, the costs of which prov- 
ed very large; half of them she paid in May 
last, for the remainder she was arrested and 
conveyed to Ilchester gaol about five weeks 
since, while suffering under the effects of 
two paralytic seizures and an almost broken 
heart. On arriving at the prison she was 
carried to a bed, from which she never more 
arose. The Rev. Mr. Whalley, one of the 
visiting Magistrates, an amiable daughter, 
the Chaplain, and other officers of the gaol, 
paid her every possible attention. 

Dec. 11. At Worle, after having been 
confined to his bed for the short space of 
three days only, Mr. Joel Bishop, of Ban- 
well, Somerset, aged 103 years. He was 
the father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father of 180 children, of whom 115 are 
living at this period. On the 19th of July, 
1821, his present Majesty’s Coronation-day, 
he me one of the procession to Bristol 
Cathedral (and had attended similar cere- 
monies observed in that city on the Corona- 
tions of George II. and George III.) being 
then in his 100th year. Notwithstanding 
his then advanced age, on the evening of 
the day abovementioned, he danced a horn- 
pipe, sang a hunting song, and drank a glass 
fb beer off the Loitom of his foot. It may be 
necessary to add, in order to account for the 
immense offspring above stated, that of 21 
children born in wedlock, 19 were females, 
one of whom, now residing near the top of 
Old Market-street, Bristol, and known to 
the writer hereof, has had 14 children, and 
24 grandchildren. 

Surro_k.—Nov. 10. At Woodbridge, in 
his 26th year, John Clarkson, jun. esq. of 
the Stock Exchange, London, only son of 
John Clarkson, esq. of the former place. 

Nov. 29. At Ufford, advanced in age, 
the relict of the Rev. Robert Dyer, formerly 
Master of the Free hematite eg Wood- 
bridge. 

Surrey.—Dec. 6. At Ham, Frances, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir J. Sutton, 
K.C. B. 

Sussex.—Dec. 17. At Crowhurst, near 
Battle, aged 22, George Claggett, esq. of 
ele sot after = bn of 
hours, under the following melancholy cir- 


cumstances :—On the Wednesday preceding, 


OsiTuary. 
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he with many other gentlemen assembled to 
enjoy the sport of fox-hunting, at Fairlight 
Downs, in the vicinity of Hastings. In the 
evening, after dinner, on his way home he 
dismounted from his horse, when the ani- 
mal broke from him. Unfortunately Mr. 
C. from the darkness of the night, got into 
a pond of water, where he remained until 
the following morning, when he was found 
by a laboring man with his head and one 

oulder above water. He was immediately 
conveyed to the Black Horse public-house, 
and medical aid procured. After great exer- 
tions animation was restored, with hopes of 
complete success, but he only survived to 
relate the above facts, and died about 12 
o’clock on Thursday evening, much regretted 
by a numerous acquaintance. 

Warwicxsnire.—Nov.21. At Harborne, 
near Birmingham, aged 37, John Freeman, 
esq.; and Nov. 25, at Clifton, also aged 37, 
Mary-Anne, his widow. 

ESTMORELAND.—WNov. 11. At Dallam 

Tower, aged 78, Daniel Wilson, esq. Justice 
of the Peace, &c. 

Nov. 21. At Kendal, in the prime of life, 
Mr. John Briggs, Editor of the Westmore- 
land Gazette. 


Yorxsuire.—Oct. 22. At Harrowgate, 
after an illness of four days, Major Henry 
Bishep, of the Provisional Battalion Militia, 


late of the 64th Regiment of Foot. He 
was appointed Ensign 64th Foot, July 30, 
1796; Lieut. Nov. 17, 1798; Captain, 
Dec. 1, 1804; Brevet Major, June 4, 1814; 
Major by purchase, 64th Foot, Oct. 8, 1819. 
Lately, Aged 85, John Lockwood, of 
Ewood, in the parish of Halifax, gent. His 
mortal remains were deposited in the family 
vault, within Luddenden Church, in the 
said parish—by his death, his family name 
become extinct. 

Scortanp.—Dec. 11. At Clauchan of 
Tongland, John Wood, a native of the 
parish of Kirkgunnzeon. His age is rather 
uncertain, but he has often been heard to 
say, that in the year 1745, when Prince 
Chacles and his army passed through Dum- 
fries, he was a man in his prime; and that 
in the year of the great wind, 1748, he was 
@ married man and had several children. 
At the former of these periods it is there- 
fore supposed that he could not be under 22 
or 23 years of age; so that at the time of 
his death his age could not be less than 100. 
He was endowed with great bodily strength, 
enjoyed the use of all his faculties except 
hearing, and was never known to have even 
a headache, or any description of sickness 
or ailment, except ague, till his death, prior 
to which he was only confined a day or two. 
Dec. ... At Carrick-on-Suir, in her 107th 
year, Mary Banks, wife of a linen-weaver, 
and always employed herself in that branch 
of manufacture. She enjoyed her faculties 
to the last, and was seen at market for her- 
self a few days prior to her decease. She 
was 
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was the mother of many children, one of 
whom, a son, had made her a person 
his father’s decase, not to marry during her 
life-time, which promise he faithfully dis- 
charged. He is now in the 75th year of 
his age, and avows his intention to marry 
now that his mother is dead. 

Irevanp.—La At Malahide, aged 
98, J. Haig, esq. M.D. late Physician to 
the Forces at Cork. He his career 
under Admiral Saunders in Mediterra- 
nean, where (although then a very young 
man) he had sufficient nerve to innoculate 
the Dey of Algiers. The Emperor of Mo- 
rocco was also his patient. This truly 
skilful and zealous officer served his country 
in the reigns of Geo. II. III. and IV. 

AsroaD.— April 19. Drowned off the 
Island of St. Paul's, aged 20, Charles, 

oungest son of the late Rev. T. Ripley, of 
ootton Bassett. 

June 27. At Hydrobad, of the cholera, 
Lieut. Edm. Thomas, Madras Artillery, 3d 
son of the late Rev. Archdeacon Thomas : 
a young man, whose engaging manners and 
pleasing talents endeared him to his brother 
officers, and to all who knew him, and by 
them is most sincerely lamented. 

July 13. At Lausanne, Mrs. Allott, wife 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Raphoe. 

Sept. 1. At La Guayra, Baron de Shack, 
the distinguished botanist and agent of the 
Austrian Government, in collecting speci- 
mens in natural history through Gregi 
and Brazil. The seeds he sent to New 
York from time to time have been usefully 
employed by the Horticultural Society, and 
the proprietors of the Linnean Garden. 

Oct. 11, At Jamaica, Captain Tho- 
mas Stopford. The death of this meri- 
torious officer and amiable man, in the 
prime of life, may be regarded as a serious 
loss to the service, as well as to the society 
at large. Gentle and modest in his deport- 
ment, affable and courteous in his manners, 
kind and benevolent in his disposition, he 
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won the regard and esteem of all who en- 
joyed his acquaintance. As an Officer, 
though a strict disciplinarian, he was parti- 
cularly remarkable for his great and enlight- 
ened humanity to those under him. Gifted 
with the advantages of a powerful mind, 
regulated by the most scrupulous sense of 
honour and devotion to his profession, he 
gained in a high degree the confidence of 

is superiors, and secured the admiration 
and esteem of all under his command. Truly 
may his sorrowing relations and friends de- 
clare, ‘* that he lived beloved and died la- 
mented.”’ 

Oct. 24. At King’s House, Barbadoes, 
of inflammation of po ] » after ten days 
severe suffering, Major John-Wynne Flet- 
cher, Captain in the 4th (the King’s Own) 
Regiment of Foot, and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Commander of the Forces. As an offi- 
cer, he was distinguished for his gallantry in 
the battles of his country, in which he has 
been repeatedly and severely wounded in the 
Peninsula and America—as an individual, 
universally esteemed and deeply and justly 
lamented by all who shared his intance. 
His remains were next morning, interred in 
St. Michael’s Church, accompanied by eve 
public testimony of respect due to his ran 
as an officer, attended to the grave by 
his Excellency and suite, the Officers of the 
General Staff, Garrison, and Departments, 
and a respectable assemblage of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Island. 

Nov. 3. At St. Kitt’s, in consequence 
of a duel, George Forbes, esq. barrister. 
He received the first shot of his adversary 
John Amory, esq. in his head, snd was dead 
in an instant. Mr. Forbes was only 24 
years of age, and Mr. Amory has very re- 
cently completed his 21st year. Mutual 
attention to a young lady on the Island led 
to the cause of this u y meeting. 

Nov. 20. At Madeira, James Houghton, 
esq. for many years a very respected inha- 
bitant of that Island. 


—o-— 
ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


VOL. XCIV. PART 11. 

’ P. 268. Iturbide was born at Valladolid, 
in Mexico, in 1790; in 1810 he was a Lieu- 
tenant in the army. His father is now 84 
years old, a native of Biscay, in Spain, and 
went to Mexico at the age of 28, where he 
married a Creole of fortune. The Emperor 
was bred a farmer, his constitution being 
hardy and robust, he was accustomed to 
military service in the militia of his pro- 
vince. He was a leader of youthful enter- 
rizes, particularly in athletic exercises. 
His success against Morales induced Go- 
vernment to raise him to the rank of Co- 
lonel. Men of inferior qualifications be- 
came jealous of him, and base intri 
were set in motion, and he was deprived of 


the commend of Bahia. Iturbide, without 
& murmur, retired to a plantation; but his 
talents were not forgotten. He soon was 
invited to take command of an army des- 
tined to the South, and marched to Aca- 
pulco, in 1819-20. It was here he matured 
a plan for the emancipation and independ- 
ence of Mexico, in which all interests were 
united, and promised protection to all; to 
the soldiery promotion, to the priests their 
authority over souls, to the titled their 
titles, to the merchant bounties, to the 
planters commerce, and to the various 
i of lab » liberty; all were con- 
sulted, named, and respected, and all inte- 

rests were reconciled. 
Inhis manner, more persuasive than impe- 
rative, 
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rative, neither presuming nor assuming too 
much, he insensibly brought those up to 
his level with whom he conversed, and never 
failed to excite great attachment. His mili- 
tary operations were characterised by vigi- 
lance, pati » and perseverance, when 
he struck it was with the decision of thun- 
der. In the most critical and us 
situations he was composed, collected, and 
smiling at danger. The fears and jealousies 
natural to a people emerging from despotism 
to independence, ascribed to him a sinister 
ambition, incompatible with free Govern- 
ment ; yet he publicly repeated his determi- 
nation, to terminate his political career, by 
following the example of Washington. 





Lieut. Srearine, R. N. 


Lieut. Spearing (whose death we an- 
nounced in p. 565) was made a Lieutenant 
of the Navy Sept. 8, 1757; and was 
— in the service to Admiral Henry about 

f a year, the Admiral’s appointment as 
Lieutenant bearing date April 27, 1757. 
He was married previous to his appointment 
to the Royal Hicapital at Greenwich, of 
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which he was a Lieutenant above 45 years. 
His widow survives him.—His eldest son, 
Lieut. Geo. Aug. ing, R. N. was killed 
by the enemy while most gas attack- 
ing the forts on the Island of St. Martin, 
in the West Indies, at the head of a y of 
seamen (see ‘* British Trident,” vol. v1. p. 
253). His eldest daughter is the widow of 
a Lieutenant in the Navy, unfortunately 
drowned while Agent of Transports; and 
his youngest daughter is married (as we 
before stated) to the First Lieutenant of 
Greenwich Hospital, Lieut. Frederick Bed- 
ford, which honourable station was conferred 
upon him, unsolicited, by Earl St. Vincent, 
in 1802; but not until he had been twice 
most severely wounded in action. The first 
time as a midshipman while capturing La 
Seine French frigate, and afterwards when 
commanding a a e tion, as First 
Lieutenaut of H. M.’s ship Dasher, when 
his leg was shot off high above the knee ; 
and his vessel sunk under him; yet not- 
withstanding such misfortunes in the naval 
service of his country, three out of Lieut. 
Bedford’s family of six children have volun- 
teered in the Navy as Midshipmen. 








A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 


FROM DECEMBER 17, 1823, 


TO DECEMBER 14, 1824. 


n Males - 12,978 In all ‘ Males 10,565 In all 
Christened baa ind 25,758 Buried - } Females nore 20,237 
Whereof have died, 5 and 10 798 | 40 and 50 1809 80 and 90 593 
under 2 years 6476 10 and 20 764 50 and 60 1742 90 and 100 3=84 
Between 2 and 20 and 380 1296 60 and 70 1715 103 ...ccceee eecccee 1 
5 years 2103 80 and 40 1444 70 and 80 1411 107 wcocccceseseree b 
Decreased in the Burials this Year 350. 

DISEASES. Flux - - - = - 2|Tumour - - - - 10 

Abscess - = = = 96|)Gout - - = - = 20/Venereal - - - - 4 
Age, and Debility - 1369} Hemorrhage - - - 31}Worms - - - - 4 
Apoplexy - - - - 833/Hernia - - - - 33] Total of Diseases - 19,882 
Asthma - - - - 716|Hooping Cough - - 627 CASUALTIES. 
Bile - - + - = 2 | Hydrophobia 7 7| Bruised - - - - 1 
Cancer - - - - - 98/Inflammation - - - 2116|/Burnt - - - - - 30 
Childbed - - - - 169/Inflammationofthe Liver 137|Choaked - - - - 1 
Cholera Morbus - - 2|Insanity - - - - 144|Drowned - - - - 149 
Consumption - - ~- 4980/Jaundice - - - -  26| Excessive Drinki - 5 
Convulsions - - - 2772|Jawlocked - - - 2j|Executed*® - - - 5 
Croup - - - - - 94|Menasles - - - - 966|FoundDead - - - 5 
Diabetes - - - - 1| Miscarriage - - - 3|Fractured - - - - 1 
Diarrhea- - - -  5| Mortification - - - 232|Frighted - - - - 1 
Dropsy - - - - 780/Palsy - - - - = 144] Killed by Falls and se- 

in the Brain - 762|Rheumatism - - - 8] veral other Accidents os 
Dropsy in the Chest - 73 Scrophula - - = 14|Maordered - - - - 1 
Dysentery- - - - 2 1Pox - - - = 725] Ossification of the Heart 1 
Enlargement of the Heart 9} Sore Throat, or Quinsey 13|Poisoned - - - - 4 
Epilepsy - - - - 45|Spasm - - - - = S5@/Scalded - - - - 4 
Eruptive Diseases - 27|Stillbormn - - - - 824/Shot - - - - - 1 
Erysipelas - - - 14|Stone - - - - - 20/Smothered - - - 1 
Fever - - - - - 750/Sto intheStomach 18] Starved - - - - 1 
Fever, (Typhus) - - 387|Suddenly - - - - 104) Suffocated- - - - 5 
Fever, Intermittent orAgue2|Teething - - - - 388|Suicides - - - - 52 
Fistula - - - - 5|Throsh - - - - 65 Total of Casualties - 355 








* There have been Executed within the Bills of Mortality 10; only 5 have been re- 


ported as such. 
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Cartwright, Major, memoir of 467 
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on the punishment for 580 

Foote, Miss, v. Hayne, trial of 638 

Fort, Vitrified, found in the Kyles of 
Bute 260. in America 508 

Fossil Remains, discovered at Lyme Re- 
gis 260. near Lyons 453. near Brid- 
port 548 

France, slave trade of 220. intelligence 
from 266,554. opening of the Cham- 
bers 554 

Fraser, E. J. memvir of 279 

Freckenham Bas-relief, notice of 296 

Freeman, Rev. T. epitaph on 29 

French Institute, prize essay of 259 

French Revolution, Nestradamus’s pro- 
phecies respecting 499 

Fust, John, notices of 341 

Gaelic Language, remarks on 12 

Galabin, J. W. memoir of 283 

Gardiner, Mrs. death of 88 

Gaming Houses, at Paris, account of 99 

Ghent, ancient cannon at, described 3 

Glasgow, description of 197 

Glencairn, Countess, death of 177 

Goring, Sir H. death of 562 

Gothic style, antiquity of 235 

Grant, Mrs. death of 87 

Graves Family, biographical notices GO2 

Gray, the poet, burial-place of 482. the 
scene of his Elegy ? id. 

Greece, intelligence from 73, 169, 267, 
363, 458, 635. state of 73. naval 
success of 267, 363 

Greek Antiquities, brought to Engl. 483 

Greek University, at Corfu 74 

Gregory, F. epitaph on 29 

Gregson, Matthew, memoir of 378 

————- J. L. death of 565 

Guebers, account of 596 

Guildhall, London, origin of 486 

Guns, discharged by steam 452 

Guttenberg, inventor of printing 341 
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Gymnasium, instituted at Paris 266 

Hampden, J. Vise. memoir of 465 

———— T. Vise. memoir of 274 

Hargadon, Rev. R. memoir of 569 

Harris, Hon. T. memoir of 563 

Hariley, Mrs. death of 88 

Hastings Castle, excavation at 173 

Hawke, Lord, death of 561 

Hawking, novel exhibition of 364 

Haworth, co. York, geological phenome- 
non at 269 

Heathcote, C. death and character 566 

Hebrew Manuscript, notice of 547 
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Hemingburgh, co. York, account of 303 

Henry VIIT. anecdote of 619 

Hercules, Egyptian, identified with Mo- 
ses 591 

Hereford Cathedral, porch of 9 

Heriots, on the right to 78 

Herrick, T. B. death of 282 

Hewitt, Rev. J. D. memoir of 84 

Heytesbury Hundred, Wilts,descrived 329 

Hill, Miss E. death of 282 

Hill, Sir John, memoir of 278 

Hindoos, worship of 53 

Hollis, J. memoir of 566 
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Hooke, Sir T. family of ? 98 

Horse-shoe ancient, found nearCarlisle548 

Hospital, founded at Wokingham 2 

Howard, Lord H.T.H.M. memoir of 82 

Hubert, Sir F. poem of on Edw. I]. 20 

Hudson, W. Fauna Anglica of inquired 
after 595 

Hungerford Family, account of 330 

Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. assassination 635 

Hutchinson, Elisha, death of 91 

Hyde Park, statue in defaced 111 

Hydrogen gas, odour of 70 

Hydrophobia, cases of 78. prevention 174 
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India, communications from 31 

Ink, instability of 627 

Innes, C. memoir of 474 

Inscriptions, Roman, on pigs of lead 487 

Invalids, recreations for 586 

Ipsara, storming of 169, 267 

Ireland, party spirit in 460, 556. 
rance of the peasantry 604 

Italy, intelligence from 73, 635 
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of 268. memoir of 647 

Jacobite Relic 323 

James I. London Pageants in reign of 113 

IT. remains of discovered at St. 

Germains 266 

Javelin Heads found near St. Quin- 
tin’s 262 

Jeaffreson, Gen. C. memoir of 466 

Jefton, W. longevity of 286 

Jones, Edw. memoir of 185 

Lady, family-vault of 386 

Johnson, Edw. memoir of 469 

Dr. S. authorities in his Dic- 
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specting 617 
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Johnston, Col. death of 278 

— Rev. Dr. death and character 
of 379 

Jolliffe, T. S. death and character 91 

Keith, Thomas, memoir of 279 

Kemp, Dr. J. death of 91. wemoir of 472 

Kent, superstitions in 111 

Kerr, Dr. W. memoir of 564 

Kershaw, Arthur, death of 263 

King’s College, Aberdeen, described 196 

Kingston-on Hull Church described 16 

Knight, R. P. death of 185 

Knights of the Middle Age 309, 394 

Knights-errant, account of 394 

Lacretelle, M. death of 375 

Lamb Row, Chester, account of 585 

Lambeth, St. John’s Church consecrated 
461 

Land Steam Conveyance, importance 
of 313 

Langton, B. Earl of Berksbire’s Letter 
to 8 

Latton, co. Wilts, netices of 511 

Latymer, Edward, information respect- 
ing? 414 

Law, Rev. H. notices of 104 

Lechlade, co. Gloucester, notices of 51: 

Lee, Rev. Dr. memoir of 84 

Miss S. death of 88 

Le Grice, Sir R. account of, wanted 112 

Lemon, Sir W. memoir of 641 

Leverton, Thomas, memoir of 469 

Lewes Priory, description of 497 
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Herald” 558 

Liberality, mistaken, remarks on 399 

Library, formation of, for the City of 
London 391 

* Library Companion,” corrections in 396 

Lichfield, shipwreck of the 118, 243, 318 

Lichfield Cathedral, architecture of 295. 
reparations in 391. on the use of 
plaster at 583 

Literature, Royal Society of, meeting 
of 547 

Livy. critical emendation of 103, 208 

Lofft, Capel, memoir of 184 

Logan, curious fish-pond at 637 

Logan Stone, near West Hoathly 482 

Lombard Street, London, origin. of 486 

London, on the formation of a Library 
for the City of 391 

London Antiques, account of 485 
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wanted 386. fire on, in 1633, 387 

London Pageants. See Pageants, 

London Stone, origin of 486 

Longevity, instances of 286, 647 

Longo-bardic Monuments at Micklebam 
240. at Nutfield 581 

Looms worked by steam, increase of 636 

Louis XVIII. death of 266. memoir 
of 298. funeral of 299 
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Lowry, Wilson, memoir of 86 

Ludgate, London, origin of 486 
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Macdonald, Col. on magnetic variation 
549, 628 

— Lady, death of 466 

———— Lord, memoir of 82 

Macerata Fe'tre, antiquities found at 165 

Macleane, Lauchlin, biographical notices 
of 400, 488 

Macpherson, Capt. memoir of 278 

Macquarie, Gen. mewvir of 276 

Magnetic Variation, remarks on 549,628 

Matmesbury Abbey, remarks on 305 

Man, J. death of 85 

Manchester, dread{ul accident at 366 

Marina, on the Kentish coast, deseribed 
496 

Marischal College, Aberdeen, described 
196 

Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575 

Marriage, action for breach of 638 

Martindale, Rev. M. death of 188 

Masters Assistants, appointed in the 
Navy 75 

Mauritius, Siave-trade at 222 

Meadows Family, biographical account 
of 518, 602 

Medal of Charles I. 290 

Medais, Indian, discovered on the Ba- 
rampure 166 

Roman, found at Famars 455 

Medwin' s “* Conversations,” Mr. Murray’s 
Reply to 458. Dr. Southey’s Letter 
respecting 546 

Meermann, Professor, Library sold 163 

Merick, Sir J. Mission to Russia 226. 
reception by James I. 401. biogra- 
phical notices of 493. pedigree of 495 

Meteorological Diary, 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576 

Methodist Connerion, extent of 365 

Mexico, autiquities of 69. constitution 
of 555 

Mickleham Church, notices of 239. Lon- 
go-bardic monuments at 240 

Middle Age, chivalry of 308, 393 

Miiman, Rev. F. poetical genius of 247 

Milton, Rev. W. memoir of 380 

Monck, Lady, death of 641 

Montefiore, A. death and funeral 564 

Monuments, smal\ effigies on 223 

Moon, discoveries in 1€3 

Moore, Mr. T. poetical genius of 246 
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Morning Herald, action against, for 
libel 558 

Morocco, Journey through 120, 203, 318 

Mortality, Bill of 95, 19}, 287, 383, 479, 
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Mosaic Pavement at Bramidean 100 

Moses identified with the Egyptian Her- 
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Moss, Mr. author of “ Beggar's Peti- 
tion” 127, 304 

Mummers, notices of 589 

Mummy, Egyptian, wnfolded by the Bris- 
tol Institution 628 
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Murdcch, John, memoir of 187 

Murray, Lord C. memoir of 465 

Musgrave Family, genealogical notices 
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Muss, C. death and character 186 

Mustard Seed, medical properties of 194 
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Navy of America, remarks on 598 

Naylor, Rev. C. epitaph on 30 

Nelson's Monument, at Portsdown 103 

Netherlands, Slave-trade of 219. intel- 
ligence from 458 

Newgate, origin of 486 

Nightingale, Rev. J. memoir of 568 

Noailles, Duc de, death of 561 

Noble, Silver, of Edward IV. curiows 128 

North-West Expedition, preparations for 
174. return of the Griper 462. ob- 
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449, 628 

Nostradamus, prophecies of 499 

Nuffield, Surrey, Longo-bardic mone- 
ment at 581 

Offer, Rev. John, notices of 332 

O'Neil, Hugh, death of 86. memoir 
of 566 

Original Sin, remarks on 525 

Ormonde Estates, sale of 637 

Outram, Dr. epitaph on 392 

** Owen Glendower,” publication of 127 

Oxberry, Mr. death and character 186 

Oxford, Countess of, death of 561 

Oxford Unive: sity, prize essays 545 

Oxford, antiquities found at 262 

Packhouse, P. death and character 186 

Pageants, London, in the reign of 
James I. 113. of Charles I. 411. dur- 
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514 

Papiilon, L’ Abbé, memoir of 475 

Papyrus, brought from Egypt 455 

Paris, Gaming at 99 

Parsee Monks, customs of 596 

Paternoster Row, origin of 487 

Pavement, Roman, found at Bramdean 100 

Peart, Dr. E. death of 472 

Peel, Lady, death of 466 
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Persia, intelligence from 364, 555 

Peru, hostilities in 75, 460, 556 

Petersburg, inundation at 554 
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Placentia, Duke of, death of 275 
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Pneumatic Engine, invention of 259 
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Polar Attraction, remarks on 549, 628 

Polar Expedition. See North West Ex- 

ition. 
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Portchester Castle, notices of 104 

Porter, S. epitaph on 30 

Porteus, Bishop, tomb of 577 

Portugal, slave trade of 220. 
gence from 458 

Prayers and Prayer-books, of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, account of 389, 602 

Prevost, Gen. memoir cf 373 

Prince, Gen. memoir of 374 

Prince's “ Worthies,” extracts from 40 

Printing, historical notices on the ori- 
gin of 341, 448. introduction of, at 
the University of Cambridge 357 

Protestant Union Society, institution 460 

Psaims, what versions allowed in the 
Churches ? 386 

Pudding Lane, London, origin of 487 

Pugh, John, death of 279 

Pyramids of Egypt, remarks on 415 

Raffles, Sir 7’. his narrative of the fire of 
the ship Fame 169 

Rail-ways, advantages of 313, 637. im- 
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nies established for 556 

Records in the Catalogue of the Royal 
Institution noticed 496 

— Public, printed by Parliament, 
list of 621 

Recreations for Invalids, at Buxton 586 

Rennell, Rev. T. memoir of 176. cha- 
racter of 347 

Requests, Courts of, practices of 317 

Reviewers, remarks on 214 

Reynell Family, notices of 224 

Rich, Rev. Sir C. B. death ef 563 

Richmond, Surrey, descriptive notices 443 

Riego, Madam, memoir of 281 

Ring of Oliver Cromwell described 69 

Ritson, Joseph, anecdotes of 351 

River Spectacles, invention of 259 

Rock Idols and Rocking Stones, in Ame- 
rica 507 

Rowlandson, Rev. Dr. death and charac- 
ter 380 

Rogers, Mr. Sam. poetical genius of 245 

Roldham, Sir T, Longo-bardic inscrip- 
tion on 581 

Roman Antiquities, found at Wotten 165. 
at Rome 261. at Famars 455, 548. 
brought to England 483 
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Rowley, Gen. memoir of 643 

Royal Dukes, Scotch titles of 98, 482 

Royal Institution, catalogue noticed 496 

Royal Society, meeting of 547 

Royal Society of Literature, meeting 547 

Russell, Adm. memoir of 369 

Russia, intelligence from 73, 554. Sir 
J. Merick’s mission to 226 

Sadler, W. W. death of, by a balloon 
365. memoir of 473 

Sailors, superstition of 111 

St. Alban's, Battle of, knights slain at? 290 

St. Alkmond’s Church, Shrewsbury, iu- 
terments in 386 
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St. Alo, figure of 129 

St. a Undershaft, London, origin 
of 487 

St. Antholin, London, origin of 485 

St. Eloy, notice of 296 

St. James's Church, Piccadilly, monu- 
ment in 113 

St. John the Baptist, sculptures supposed 
to represent 209, 292, 293, 390 

St. _— Church, Lambeth, consecrated 
461 

St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
alterations in 491 

St. Mary-le- Bow, London, origin of 486 

St. Mary Overy, London, origin of 487 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Monuments in 
noticed 34. on improving the ap- 
proaches to 196 

St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, re- 
pairs in 2 

Sainthill Family, notices of 482 

Salvator Rosa, notices of 51. genius 52 

Sandwich Islands, account of 22. death 
of the king and queen of 77, 273. fu- 
neral of 273 

Sanscrit Language, remarks on 12 

Sarcophagus, found at Rome 262. at 
Memphis 454 

Scotch Titles, restoration of 172 

Scotland, tour through 195 

Scott, Sir W. poetical genius of 245 

Scriptures, trauslations of in India 32. 
papal declaration against 73. report 
of the Bible Society respecting 157. 
inaceurate use of the indefinite arti- 
cle, &c. 223. circulation opposed in 
Ireland 460. prohibited by the Grand 
Seignior 555. successful circulation of 
in Europe 578 

Sculptures, ancient, supposed to repre- 
sent the Trinity 209. the vernicle of 
Christ 292, 293, St. John the Bap- 
tist 390. of small effigies on ancient 
monuments 225 

Sea, extraordinary rise of in Devonshire 
101. in Calabria 102 

Seaman, Shipwrecked, Journal of 120, 
203, 318 

Searle, Adm. memoir of 641 

Sect, New, at Manchester 173 

Selby Family, queries respecting 2 

Sepulchre, Roman, found at Vienna, 453 

Shakers, in America, account of 131 

Shakspeare, passages in the play of 
Henry IV. elucidated 36, anecdotes 
of 136. eulogium on 140. remarks on 
his Hen. VIII. act 3, se. 2, 584 

Sharp, Wm. memoir of 470 

Shipwreck on the Barbary Coast, Jour- 
nal of 118, 203, 318 

Skeletons, in armour, found near Biggles- 
wade 269 

Sherborne, Lady, death of 641 

Shooting, recreation of 586 

Shrewsbury, interments in St. Alkmond’s 
Church 336 

Sierra Leone, state of 222 

Silures, 
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Silures, remarks on 42 

Sim, Rev. John, memoir of 280 

Slave Trade, report respecting 219 

Slavery, evils of 105. State of in the 
West Indies 397 

Slaves, insurrection of in the West In- 
dies 172 

Smith, Rev. J. memoir of 221 

South-East Magnetic Attraction, re- 
marks on 629 

Southam House, co. Gloucester, account 
of 393 

Southcotarians, new sect of, 365 

Southey, Dr. R. poetical genius of 244, 
Letter on Medwin’s ‘* Conversations” 
with Lord Byron 546 

» account of 497 

Pn Bull- feasts described 26. intel- 
ligence from 73, 169, 266, 363, 458, 
554. Slave-trade of 220 

Spearing, Lieut. G. memoir of 565, 648 

Spectacles for examining rivers, &c. 259 

Spring, medicinal, near Windsor 269 

— by Office, precedency of 304 

Capt. killed in a duel 450 

Seadfordshare Potteries, police magistrate 
to be established in 636 

Statues brought from Egypt 454 

Steam-boat, newly-invented 70. general 
adoption of 452 

Steam Conveyance by land. See Rail- 
Ways. 

Steam Engines, high price in France 360 

Steam Gun, newly invented 452 

Steam Navigation, progress of, 452 

Steam Power Looms, increase ot 636 

Stillingfleet, Benj. Monument of 113 

Stocks, prices 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 576 

Stone Circles in America 507 

Stonehenge, not susrounded by woods 
and groves 301,406. New theory on 
the origin of 503 

Storms, dreadful consequences of, 76, 
554, 557 

Struensee, Count, conversion of 155 

Suffield, Lord, death of 466 

Summer Circuit 78 

Sundridge. See Ide Hill. 

Superstitions in Kent 111 

Sussex, compendium of History 123, 
324, 421, 499, 599 

Swann, H. memoir of 185 

Sweden, slave-trade of 221. 
from 555 

Tamworth, Viscount, death of 177 

Tarifa, attack on 266 

Tempie Church, discoveries in 128. 
posed alterations in 408 

letown, Viscountess, death of 465 

Tewkesbury ‘Abbey, effigies, &c. 306, 389 

Teynham, Lord, death of 466 

Thames, grand terrace proposed for 76. 
tunpel under 77 

Theatrical Register 78, 366, 462, 638 

Thicknesse, Mrs. death of 89 

Thornton, curious custom of exempting 
from tithe at 557 
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Time, European and Eastern computa- 
tions of 417 

Tithes, origin of 9. curious exemption 
from, at Thornton 557 

Titles, Scotch, restored 172 

Tolls, clergymen on duty exempt 557 

Tournament, description of 311 

Trade, Foreign, increase of 268 

Trinity, sculptures supposed to repre- 
sent 209, 292, 292, 390 

Trol in Madam, recreation of 586 

Troubadours, account of 394 

Tumuli, in Dorsetshire, described 547 
found in America 588 

Tunnel, under the Thames 77 

Turkey, intelligence from 363, 364, 555 

Turks, Canario’s expedition against, 3, 5 

Tynte, Mrs. death of 90 

Tyrone, Earl, death of 275 

Uckfield Rocks, Sussex, described 593 

Uffiers, superstition of 111 

University Pursuits, state of 230 

Urns, found at Wotten 165 

Vaccination in India 31 

Vacuum Engine, invention of 259 

Venice, present state of 343. Festivals 
of 344 

Vernicle of Christ, sculptures supposed 
to represent 292, 293 

Vessel, found in the river Rother 236 

Virgil, Ecl. 2, 2. remarks on 35 

Vitrified Fort, found in the Kyles of Bute 
260. in America 508 

Waddington, Rev. G. death of 280 

Waites at Christmas, notices of 589 

Walker, Adm. Sir H. notices of 38 

Wall, Dr. M. memoir of 183 

Wantley, Dragon of, legeud explained 594 

Warde Family, notice of 482 

Wasps, irregularity in the number of in 
different years 312 

Wassail Bowl, discovered at the Hau 164 

Watt, J. merits of 7. monument to id. 

Weather, .dreadful consequences from 
76, 554, 557 

Weish, origin of 612 

Wesley, John, anecdotes of 138 

West Indies, on slavery in 105, 397. 
surrection of slaves in 172 

Westminster, origin of the name 487 

Westminster Abbey, on admission to 590 

Westminster Hall, report respecting the 
architectural alterations of 607 

Westminster School, Phormio of Terence 
performed at 546. prologue and epi- 
logue to 625 

Whitehouse, Rev. J. memoir of 569 

Whitford, Mrs. death of 569 

Whittington’s Stone, notice of 200, 290 

Wilkins, Rev. T. death of 92 

Wilson, Richard, genius of 521 

Winchester College, prize essays 68 

Windball, exercise ot 586 

Windsor, ‘medicinal spring near 269 

Wokingham Hospital, inquiry about 2 

Wolvey, co. Warwick, account of 509 

Wolsey, Cardinal, biographical notices 
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Johnson, J. Typographia 341, 447, 537. 

Joseph and his Brethren 145 

Kantesian Philosophy, Principles of 143 

Kirby, Rev. W. Butterfly Collector’s 
Vade-Mecum 353 

Jadies, Young, Letters to 354, 355 

Land, Tables for Measuring 257 

Lanfear’s Letters to Young Ladies 355 

Lasting Impressions 451 

Lawrence, Sir J. on the Nobility of the 
British Gentry 63 

Laws, On the Study of the 144 

Layman’s Gospel Truth 257 

Library Companion 243 

Literary Souvenir 445 

Leigh, C.Letter to a Friendin Town 352 

Lewes, History of 236, 238 

Logic, Grammar of 355 

Lord’s Supper, Design of 256 

Lycett’s Views in Australia 68, 162 

M Dermot, onTragic Representations, 57 

Malta, Siege of 258 

Mant’s Young Naturalist 355 

Marine Insuraxce, Principles of 257 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia 430 

Matthewes’s \ast Operations of Riego 257 

Maturin, Rev. C. R. Sermons by 348 

Maude’s Village Grammar School 160 

Maude, T. Monody on Lord Byron 354 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Part II. 
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Maxwell, Mrs. C. Beauties_of Ancient 
English and Scottish History 624 

Medwin’s Conversations of Lord Byron 
434. Replies by Murray 439, by Hob- 
house and Hunt 450 

Mercia, Duke of, a drama, 146 

Merlin, J. on Southey’s Book of the 
Church 451 

Memoirs, &c. by Miss Hawkins, 616 

Messiah, The 258 

Mickleham Church, Mlustrations of 239 

Millii Adnotationes 44 

Miracles, on the use of 350 

Mitchell, J. Parallel of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Greeks 66 

Mitford, W. on Architecture 141 

Monumental Effigies of Britain 46 

M tal R ins 535 

Moon, Glauces from 161 

Moore, Rev. H. Life of Wesley 137 

Moral and Religious Discourses 354 

Moreau, C. Commercial Chart 624 

Morgan, Lady, Life of Salvator Rosa 51 

Moss, 7. G. History of Hastings 133 

Mothers, Tales for, 355 

Munter, Dr. Conversion of Struensee 153 

Murray's Reply to Lord Byron’s Con- 
versations 439 

Naturalist, Young, 355 

Navigation and Commerce, progress of 
613 

Nichols, James, Calvinism and Armi- 
nianism compared 525 

Nicolas, N. H. Notitia Historica 444, 621 

Nobility of the British Gentry 63 

North, .on. R. on the Laws 144 

Notitia Historica 444, 621 

Numismata Orientalia 430 

Old Arm Chair, a tale 623 

Oxford, Views in 624 

Oxfordshire, Ulustrations of 256 

Painting, Memoirs of 534 

Parricide, The 67 

Parry, J. H. Cambrian Plutarch 611 

Penrose, Rev. J. on Miracles 350 

Piety, Pleasures of 624 

Plowden on Human Subordination 258 

Poetical Memoirs 146 

——— Sketches 59 

Polwhele, Rev. R. Sermons by 248 

Poor’s Rate, means of reducing 533 

Pott, Archdeacon J. H. Sermon by 347. 
Charge of 446 

Practical Wisdom 451 

Press, Periodical, of Great Britain, 67 

Prior’s Memoirs of Burke 54, 153 

Prison Labour, Thoughts on 65 

Proverbs of all Nations 451 

Rameses, an Egyptian Tale 609 

Religious World Displayed 355 

Rennell, Rev. T. Conversion of Count 
Struensee 155 

Revelations, or the Dead Alive 624 

Richmond and its Vicinity 445 

Riego, last Military Operations of 257 

Ritson, 
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Ritson, J. Life of 351 

Robinson, P. F. illustrations of Mickle- 
ham Church 239 

Rose, Memwirs of 442 

Ryan's Prize Essay on Ireland 251 

Sacrament, on the design of 256 

Salvator Rosa, Life of 51. 

Sapinaud’s Memoirs of La Vendée 58 

Scotch Nationality 624 

Scott, Rev. T. Letters of 249 

Seely, Capt. Wonders of Elora 52 

Sermons, by Bp. Hobart 65. Wilson, 
66. Polwhele 248. Benson, 257. 
Pott 347. Maturin 348. 

Sextuple Alliance 624 

Shakspeare, Life of 135 

Sheriff Hutton Castile, Account of 47 

Sick, Manual for the 622 

Sisson’s History of Wakefield Churcl: 532 

Skeiton's l\lustrations of Oxfordshire, 256 

Skottowe, A. Life of Shakspeare 135 

Slavery, on the Abolition of 355, 614 

Smith's Grammar of Logic 355. Xeno- 
nophon’s Expedition 354 

Snelson, T. on the Organization of the 
World 614 

Solyma, Songs of 64 

Southey’s Book of the Church, Letters 
on 451 

Spain, War in 57 

Spines, on Injuries of 623 

Spring, a poem 624 

Stackhouse, T. History, Laws, and Re- 
ligion of Greece, 451 

Stage, Biography of 67 

Vindication of 161 

Steele, T. War in Spain 57 

Stevenson, W. on the Progress of Navi- 
gation and Commerce 613 

Stockdale's Excursions in Cornwall 497 

Stothard’s Monumental Effigies 45 
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Struensee, Count, Conversion of 155 

Subordination, on 258 

Swine Church and Priory, History of 425 

Talbot, A. Residence in Canada 527 

Tales of Modern Days 451 

Templeman’s Conrad 624 

Terence, Comedies of translated 542 

Thackray, C.T. on Digestion and Diet 613 

Thompson, T. History of the Church and 
Priory of Swine, in Helderness 425 

Time's Telescope for 1825, 543 

Tovey's Tables for Measuring Land 257 

Trade of Great Britain, Chart of 624 

Tragic Representations, on the Pleasures 
of, 57 

Turner, B. N. Songs of Solyma 64 

Typographia, 341, 447, 537 

Usher’s Messiah 258 

Venice, under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria 343 

Village Grammar School 160, 355 

Watts, A. A. Poetical Sketches 59. Li- 
terary Souvenir 445 

Wesley, Rev. J. Life of 137 

Westmacott’s Catalogue of the British 
Galleries 162 

Whish, Rev. J. K. on the Tenets of the 
Day 622 

Wight, J. Mornings at Bow-Street 144 

Willis’s Castle Baynard 150 

Wilson, Rev. D. Sermon by 66 

Richard, Life of 521 

Wiltshire, History of 329 

Wintle, Rev. H. Religious Tracts 349 

Wirgman,T. onKantesiav Philosophy 143 

Wolferstan, E. P. Eugenia 144 

Wolsey and his Times 240, 335 

World, Organization of 614 

Wright, T. Life of Richard Wilson 521 

Xenophon’s Expedition, translation of 354 

Zapha, a poem 354 
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Airy Nothings 545 

Allen's History of Lambeth 356 

Allen, J. C. Views in London and its 
Environs 68 

Amaldo, and other poems 162 

Annual Register for 1823, 545 

Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary 356 

Arts, Sciences, &c. Register of 258 

Astronomy, new System of 545 

Baker's, Rev. W. translation of Celle- 


rier’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment 162 

Banks, T. C. Stemmata Anglicana 356 

Benger, Miss, Memoirs of the Queen of 
Bobemia 546 

Benson, Rev. J. Sermons by 355, 545 





Beltz’s Stalls in the Royal Chapel at 
Windsor 452 

Bewick, T. on British Fishes 452 

Birt, J. Moral Goverument of God 355 

Biiss’s Fruit Grower’s Instructor 258 

Blomfield, Bp. on Family Prayer 451 

Bloomfield, R. Poetical Remains of 162 

Boaden’s Life of Kemble 258 

Bonney’s Life of Bp. Middleton 68 

Booker, Dr. on the Lord’s Prayer 258 

Bowdich's Description of Madeira 69 

Bowles, Rev. W.L. Supplement to Pope's 
Works 452 

Brand’s Manual of Pharmacy 356 

Brayley’s Lundiniana 545 


Brewing, Art of 356 : 
British 
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British Galleries of Art 68 

Britton, J. History of Bath Abbey 
Church 545. Illustrations of the Pub- 
lic Buildings of London id, History 
of Wells Cathedral, id. 

Brydges, Sir E. on the Genius of Lord 
Byron 68. on Foreign Travel 355 
Buchanan, W- Memoirs of Painting 356 
Burgess, S. History of Bishopsgate 258 

Byron, Lord, Voyage to Corsica 355 

Campbell, H. Letters, &c. of Mary Queen 
of Scots 452 

— 7. Theodorie 356 

Carey, Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum 162 

Carey, Mrs. Lasting Impressions 162 

Cassan’s Memoirs of Winchester Pre- 
lates 545 

Chemistry, Dictionary of 357 

Chrichton’s Life of Col. Blackadar 162 

Cole, J. Bibliographical Tour 451 

Conchologist’s Companion 162 

Conchology, Illustrations of 163 

Cooke’s System of Coukery 356 

Cooper, H. Village Lawyer 356 

Sir A. Lectures of 258 

Cornish, J. on the Salmon Fisheries 355 

Coxe, W.on Pelham’s Administration 355 

Cruikshanks, Tales of Irish Life 356 

Davies, J. P. Chinese Maxims 355 

Dayes, E. Picturesque Tour 545 

Der Freyschutz, Designs for 162 

Dibdin’s Library Companion 356 

Dodd's Connoisseur’s Repertorium 356 

Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon 356 

Dougias, J. on Advancement of So- 
ciety 545 

Dunalian, or Methodist Husband 258 

Dunglison, Dr. Diseases of Children, 162 

Earth, new Theory of 258 

Eastmead, Rev. W. on the Kirkdale 
Cave 162 

Edinburgh, the Modern Athens 357 

Evens, J. on Christian Temper 545 

£vans, Dr. Richmond and its Viei:.ity 356 

Fusciculus Poeticus 546 

Faulkner's View of Chelsea Church 356 

Fault and Feeling, Tales of 546 

Field's Papers on New South Wales 453 

Fielding’s Proverbs of all Nations 258 

Fireside Scenes 258 

Forster’s Letters of Locke and others 258 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
68, 162, 258, 335, 545 

Fosbroke, J. on Deafness 163. Patholo- 
gical Observations 546 

Fry’s History of the Christian Church 356 

Galbraith’s Mathematical Tables 68 

Gamester, Confession of 258 

Gent, W. Map of Belsise 162 

Gilbert's Life of Dr. E. Williams 162 

Gilmorus, a Novel 68 

Greenhow, T.M. on Vaccination 452 

Hamiiton, Dr. on Election £258 

Hawker, Col. Instructions to Sports- 
men 68 

Heraud, J. A on the Stamp Law 452 








Hermit in Italy 68 

Herodotus, Maps for illustrating 452 

Hogg, J. Queen Hynde 356 

Humboldt's Travels in Colombia 546 

Jackson's Illustrations of Bishop West's 
Chapel 546 

James Forbes, 1 tale 258 

Lake, Edw. Sieges of the MadrasArmy 68 

Landlord's Tales 356 

Leigh's Tableau de Londres 357 

Litchfield’s Greek Derivative Index 452 

Litere Sacre 546 

Liturgy of the Church, Prayers on 258 

London Bridge, Chronicles of 451 

M‘Dermot’s Beauties of Literature 68 

Maddock, Rev, S. Sermons by 545 

Matrimonial Ladder 545 

Matthews, G. Operations of Riego 162 

Maund’s Botanic Garden 357 

Mendelsohn, Moses, Memoirs of 545 

Middleton, Bp. Sermons by 68 

Mills's History of Chivalry 68 

Miine, Rev. R. Sermon by 355 

Miiton, J. de Doctrina Christiana 356 

Minessingers, Lyric Poetry of 555 

Minutoli’s Travels in Lybia, &c. 68 

Mirvan Family 356 

Moreno’s Monumenta 258 

Morris, R. Masillon’s Thoughts 69 

Moseley, Dr. Prosodian’s Directory 546 

Napoleon, Emperor, Will of, &c, 258 

Obituary, Annual, 162 

Odd Moments 452 

Opie’s Illustrations of Lying 356 

Origins, History of 162 

Parry, J. H. Cambrian Plutarch 356 

Perceval, G. History of Italy 68 

Perkins, B. R. \ter Britanniaram 162 

Pharmacopeia Londinensis, Append. 163 

Physic, new Practice of 69 

Piano- Forte, Instructions for 546 

Piggott, Rev. S. on Suicide 357 

Pitman, Rev. J. R. Sermons by 356 

Polwhele, Rev. R. Sermons by 68 Epis- 
tle to Archdeacon Nares 355 

Popery in 1824, 545 

Powlett, Rev. C. Christian Truth 69 

Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 68, 162, 
258, 355 

Pugin, A. on Public Buildings of London 
345 

Quotations, Dictionary of 68 

Rankin, Rev. T. on Catholic Church 555 

Revelations of the Dead Alive 356 

Robinson, C, F. Ornamental Designs 546 

Rothelan, a tale 68 

Salvo, Marquis de, on the Revolutions 
of Europe 69 

Scott, Maria, Winter Tales 451 

Self Advancement 162 

Serres, J. T. Picturesque Views 356 

Seward, Anna, Letters of 162 

Sisters of Nansfield, a tale 258 

Skurray, Rev. F. Bidcombe Hill 545 

Smith's History of the Steam Engine 452 

Smith, N.S. Translation of meee 

? 
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T. C. Bay Leaves 356 

Soane, G. History of Art 356 

Southey, Capt. History of West Indies 356 

Sowerby’s Catalogue of Shells 452 

Stanhope, Cul. State of Greece 356 

Storer’s Portfolio 162. Delineations of 
Gloucestershire 545 

Sumner, C. R. Translation of Milton’s 
Christian Doctrine 356 

Sylvan Shetches 356 

Tattam's Grammar of the Coptic Lan- 
guage 68 

Thier’s History of the French Revolu- 
tion 356 

Thornton, Rev. J. on early Piety 69 

Time's Telescope for 1825 355 

Todd, Rev. Mr. on the Lord's Supper 
545. Letter on the Esxoy Baciaixn 545 
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Topham’s Evidences of Religion 451 

Urania’s Mirror 356 

Uwins, Dr. Medical Theory 163 

Villuge Farriery 356 

Wailladmor 356 

Wardrop’s Works of Dr. Baillie 546 

Warner's \lustrations of the Waverley 
Novels 69 

Watts, Rev. Dr. Remarkable Events 451 

Weddell, J. Voyage in the Antarctic 
Sea 355 

Wentwerth’s Poetical Note Book 68 

Western, C. C. on Grass Land 257. 
Prison Discipline ibid. 

Wilson, A. Alice Allan 68 

Wilson, T. Old Heads on Young Should- 
ers 258 

Wordsworth, Dr. on “ Icon Basilike,’’69 

Wrangham's Sertum Cantabrigiense 452 


on 
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Alfred, death of 360 

Annual Address to Sylvanus Urban ii. 

Apollo's Lyre 168 

Bacchanalian Song 362 

Baily, E. H. lines to 168 

Balguy, Dr. Latin composition of 597 

Barnaby, Drunken, stanzas on 392 

Basket, The 552 

Bird, J. Woman is the Light of Love 167 

Birth-day Song 457 

Bloomfield, R. Hob's epitaph 263. lines 
on 263 

Bowles, W. L, epitaph by 72 

Boyd, H. S.to the memory of Wilson 
Lowry 552 

Briton, D. A. on Kits Coty House 166. 
Reflections on Maidstone Gaol 263 

Brother, lines by a sister to 362 

Browne, J. H. Latin verses to J. High- 
more 71. translated ibid. 

Burney, Dr. C. \ines on 72 

Byron, Lord, on the portrait of 167. 
stanzas by 361. on the death of 361 

Canzonette 633 

Carey, Mrs. J. on taste 166. 
456. on courtship 552 

Child, epitaph on 457 

Childhood, sonnet on 168 

Christmas, stanzas on 634 

Condell, H. epitaph on 265 

Courtship, stanzas on 552 

Cowper’s Summer House, at Olney, 
stanzas on 634 

Dark, J. epitaph on 72 

Death, lines on 633 

Delay, verses on 456 

Divine Goodness, Latin Composition 
on 597 

Donegall, Farewell to 264 

Duncombe, J. translation of Latin verses 
to Mr. J. Highmore 71 


on delay 





Epilogue to Westminster Play 625 

Epitaphs 72. 263, 265, 362, 457 

Evening Walk, reflections on 264 

Fairy Elves 72 

Farewell to a Lover 62 

Farm, Fairy Elve’s visit to 72 

— J.on the death of Lord Byron 
361 

Friendship, lines on 615 

Gentleness, sonnet to 633 

Glutton, impromptu on 265 

Gododdin of Aneurin 612 

Gomery, J. epitaph on 362 

Graham’s Farewell to Donegal 264 

Hardy, S. lives addressed to Col. and 
Mrs. H. i67 

Highmore, J. Latin verses to 71. trans- 
lated ibid. 

Hob’s Epitaph 263 

Horace, Book I. Ode V. translated 72. 
Til. 1. 265 

Hove Church-yard, epitaph in 457 

Infant, mother to the 265 

James VIII. and Princess Sobieski, mar- 
riage of 323 

Kirkstali Abbey, revisited 456 

Kits Coty House, lines on 166 

ae J. W. ow the birth day of 

57 

Lancing Church-yard, epitaphs in 362 

Laura, address to 457 

Love, song on 633 

Lover, Farewell to 62 

Lowry, Wilson, to the memory of 552 

Maidstone Gaol, reflections on 263 

Men of the South, lines to 160 

Middleton, Bp. Hymn on New Year's 
Day 634 

Montgomery, Mr. on Christmas 634 

Mother, The, to her Infant 265 

Music, verses to 360 

Neele, 
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Neele, H. canzonette by 633 
Nelson, eulogy on 264 
New Year’s Day, hymn on 634 
Noon in India, sounet on 167 
Ode, Pindarick 323 
Page, T. sonnet by 263 
Petrarch, to the memory of 62 
Philosopher's Scales 70 > 
Pindarick Ode 323 
Pindar’s Pythian Ode, paraphrase 168 
Primrose, sonnet on 263 
Prologue to Westminster Play 625 
Robin, address to 457 
Sister, lines by, on a brother's naval ap- 
pointment 362 
, lines on 263. stanzas to 552 
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Summer-house of Cowper, stanzas on 634 

Sylvanus Urban, annual address to, ii. 

Taliessin, translation from 613 

Taste, stanzas on 166 

Taylor, J. lines on Dr. Burney 72. on 
the portrait of Lord Byron 167 

Taylor, Miss J. Philosopher’s Scales 70 

Ten Years Ago 59 

Usher, J. translation of Horace 72 

Watts, A. A. on Kirkstall Abbey 456 

Welsh Poetry, translations from 613 

Westall’s Portrait of Lord Byron, tines 
on 167 

Westminster Play, prologue and epi- 
logue to 625 

Wolferstan, Mrs. Evening Walk 462. 





Songs 362, 456, 457, 633 


Sonnets, noon in India 167. 
by T. Page 263. on fleet- 


hood 1638, 


on child- 


ing joys 552. to gentleness 633 


the Mother to her Infant 265 
Woman, lines on 616 
Woman is the light of Love 167 
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*,* The Names of Persons noticed under Gentlemen's Seats, in the “ Compendium 
of County History,”’ are not included in this Index. 


Abbott, Justice 78. 
Sir M, 413 

Abercromby, Capt. 
G 


. R. 79 
Aberdeen, Earl 196, 
46 


5 
Aboyne, Lady 461 
Ackland, R. I. 175 
A’Court 330. Sir W. 
270 
Acton, Sir W. 413 
Adams, G. 285. S. 
586 
Adeane, L. 640 
Adolphus 638 
Aignan, M. 476 
Ainslie, W. A. 272 
Ainsworth, M. 271 
Alderson, A. 271. 
E. H. 639 
Aldrich, G. 463 
Aldridge, J. 368 
Aldune 201 
Alexander, E. 647. 
W. 582 
Alingdon, E. 478 
Allen, J. 594. T.515 
Allott, Mrs. 647 
Almon 400 
Alsager, M. A. 571 
Alvarado, Gen. 75 
Ames 357. D. 285 
Amherst 30, 32 
Lord, 83 
Amiel, R. S. 271 
Amoros, M. 266 
Amyot 234 





Anderson, E.O. 464. 
G.A, 381. J.S.M. 
270. R. 367 

Andover, Lord 82 

Andrews 120 

Angell, C. 189 

Angouleme 100 

Ankers, M. 272 

Annesley, G. M. 574 

Anning, Miss 548 

Anstice, B. W. 286 

Anstie, B. W. 478 

Antrobus, G. C. 366 

Appleby 206 

Arbona 120, 207 

Arbuthnot, Capt. 
371. Miss 560. 
A. J. D. 463 

Archbold, J. F. 367 

Archer 117. A. 571. 
W. 645 

Ardesoif 190 

Arkwright 637 

Armitage 388 

Armstrong, F. 478 

Armytage, H. 640 

Arne, Dr. 89 

Arnold 510. N. 476 

Arrowsmith 615 

Arundell, W. H. 270 

Ascough 381 

Ashburnham 501 

Ashfield 442. E. 477 

Ashmole 606 

Ashton, W. 464 

Aspden, M. 189 

Aspinall, Mrs. 284 


Astley 509, 510. Sir 
D. 478 
Atherley, A. 82 
Atherton 199, 200 
Atkins, A.M. 94 J. 
573 
Atkinson 544, 547 
Atkyns, H. 271 
Atlee, F. 80 
Attkins, T. 368 
Attwood, A. S. 176 
Atwood 292 
Aughtie, H. W. 640 
Aumont, E. S. 640. 
Baron 640 
Austin 546, M, 190 
Ayrey, R. 645 
Babthorpe 304 
Bacon 113 
Badcock, L. B. 463 
Badely, J. 270 
Bagford 448 
Bagot, Sir C. 463. 
L.X.284. E.1.573 
Bagshawe, H.R. 464 
Baildon 89 
Bailey, W. 464 
Baillie, G. 560 
Bailly 418, 421 
Baird, W.19. Lady 
A. 270, 367 
Baker 283, 388. J. 
93. R. 176, 382. 
T.R. 640. W.85, 
639 
Balaam, A. 571 
Balders, Lady M.368 


Balfour 173, 543 
Ball, Major 79 
Bally, G. M. 476 
Bamlett, C. 272 
Bancroft 307 
Bankes, G. 79. 
607 
Banks, M. 284, 646 
Barber 116. J. 188 
Barclay, S. O. 478 
Bardgett, J. 559 
Baretto, J. 476 
Barham, Lady 560 
Barke, S. 476 
Barker 157, 159. A. 
272. E. 476. H. 
284 
Barkham 116 
Barkway, F. 80 
Barlow 462, 630. J. 
368, 645. R. P. 
476. Capt. T. P. 
271. W.640 
Barnard, C. T. 366 
Barnes 226,307,495. 
J. 271 
Barnwell, E. 270 
Barrett, Dr. B. 461 
Barron, H. W. 639 
Barrow, E. 476 
Barry 2 
Bartolozzi 470 
Barton18. Capt.119, 
122,318, 321, 322 
Basevi, M. 271 
Basselatos,Capt.¢59 
Bastwick 387 
Bate 


H. 
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Bate 606 
Bateman 517 
Lord 89 
Bathurst, Capt. 567. 
Sir F. A. H. 382 
Baty, R. 559 
Bavaria, Princess S. 
560 
Bayly, J. 272. Jas.78 
Baynton, M. 272 
Baxter, R. 381 
Beale, 388 bis, S. 80 
Beard, J. 272 
Beasley, T. E. 380 
Beauclerk,Adm.Ld. 
A. 79 
Beaumgardt 463 
Beaumont, T. 94 
Beckford 486 
Beddome, R. B. 464 
Bedford, Lieut. F. 
565, 648. R. 572. 
W. 368 
—— Duke 400 
Belcher, A. B. 368 
Belford, W. 270 
Belgrave, W. 94 
Bell 170. D. 80 
Beloe, H. P. 559 
Belzoni 222, 415 
Bence, B. 475 
Benfield, C. 176. C. 
M. 368 
Benlowes 413 
Bennet 113. H.C, 
286. S.80 
Bennett, Sir H.517, 
M. A. 272, 464. 
T. 574 
Benton, A. 640 
Bere 393. I. 194. 
M. B. 80. T. 194 
Beresford 613. A, 
561. M.G. 560 
Berkeley, Col. 638. 
A, F. 560. G. 176. 
G. C. G. F. 368 
Bernadotte 555 
Bernal, R. 176 
Bernard, R. 542 
Berridge, B. M. E. 
94 





Berry, W. 367 
Best, Just. 78.J.177 
Beville, E. A. 271 
Bickley 502 
Biddle, E. 272 
Bigge, T. H. 573 
Biggs 332. J. 271. 
M. 271 
Bigran 221 
Bindley 113, 114, 
115, 116, 117 
Bingham, Sir C. 89 
Birch, H, 572. M.F. 
368 


Bird, E. 271 
Birkbeck, Dr. 462 
Birkett, W.463 
Birley, G. 188 
Biscoe 546 
Bishop, Maj. H. 573, 
646. J. 646 
Bishopp 189 
Blackall 546 
Blackborow, L. 571 
Blackborn, J. 367. 
M. 562. S. 381 
Blackburne 397 
Blacker, Lieut.-col. 


175 
Blackstone, F.C. 463 
Blackwell 80 
Blades 462. R. 382 
Blagden, Dr. 627 
Blaishford, D. 189 
Blake 462 
Blaksley, J. 476 
Blancard, B. C. 640 
Blaydes, H. E.571 
Blayds, H. 368, 639 
Blayney 396. Dr. 
463. R.570 
Blenkarne, Capt. 75 
Blenkin, W. 190 
Bliss 113. Dr. 175. 
P. 559 
Blomfield, J. 79, 
382 
Blore 202, 535, 536, 
537 
Blunt 618 
Boaden, J. 639 
Bockett 284 
Bodley, G. 571 
Bogue, E. 574 
Bohun, E. 271 
Bold 198, 308 
Bolivar 75, 460 
Bolland 126 
Bolles 116 
Bolton 206 
Bond 462. K.80. W. 
189 
Bonham, R. C. 271 
Bonney 571 
Booker, T. W. 368 
Booth, M. 382. T. 
572 
Borlase 110 
Borough 304 
Borradaile, C. 189 
Bosanquet, G. 463. 
H. M. 272 
Boscawen 443, 518 
Boswell 197, 386, 
617, 645 
Botevile 330 
Boucher 18 
Boultbee, M. J. 382 
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Hazel, M. 368 
Headley, T. 286 
Hearsey, T. 189 
Heath 116, 546 
Heathcote, J. 570 
Heaviside 93 
Heber 31, 114. Bp. 
159 
Heberden, W. 560 
Hele 98 
Hellicar, A. 559 
Helm, J. C. 80 
Hemming, E. 571 
Henchman, W, 286 
Henderson, F. 368 
Hendricks, H. 270 
Heneage, G. W. H. 
Henley, Miss 98 





Henliff 342 
Herschell 547 
Hesketh 199 ‘ 
Hensdon, Marq. 175 
Hewlett 388 
Hewitt, R. 79 
Hewson, W. 175 
Heywood 189, 412, 
413 
Hibbert 106, 398. 
Dr. 260 
Hicks, W. 83 
Higham 533 
Hill 462, 567. S. 
270. Maj. W. 79. 
W. N. 270 
Hilliard, F. J. 464 
Hillier, A. 93 
Hind, J. 272 
Hinderson 606 
Hislop, Sir T. 560 
Hister, G, P. 368 
Hitcham 518 
Hyde, G. A. C. 574 
Hoare 573. G.M. 
367. Sir R. C. 
301, 508, 547. S. 
M. 640 
Hobart, Dr. H. Le 
368 
Hobton, C. 572 
Hodgson, 506. A, 
476. C. H. 367. G. 
- 175. R. 79 
Hoffay, E. A. 270 
Hogarth, J. H. 359 
Hogford 510 
Hoghton 199, 308 
Holder, S. 571 
Holderness 534 
Holdich 283 
Holdsworth, R. 270 
Holland, J. 644 
Holliday 114 
Hollingworth, E. 93 
Hollis 397 
Holliwell, M. 176 
Holme, R. 585 
Holmes 639. Capt. 
560. F. 539. J. 
79, 478, 639. M. 
A. 80. R.573 
Holroyd, Justice 78 
Holt, Capt. 520. R. 
520 
Home, 
645 
Homfray, S.640 
Hone 89-- J, 645 
Hoo 600 
Hooker 98 
Hoole 542 
Hooper, B. 476 
Hopkins 386 
Hopkinson, J. 463. 
S. 573 


Lieut.-col. 





Hopson, M. 563 


‘Horne, E. 571 


Horrocks, S. 640 
Horsfield 497 
Horton 198° 
Hoste, J. 367. W. 
477 
Hotham 601. Lady 
F. 175 
Houghton, J. 647 
Houston, R.R. 175 
Howard, H. 79. H. 
B. 8. H. E.J.271. 
J. 270 
Ld. H. M.79 
Lord T. 388 
Lady K. 618 
Howell, J. F. 381 
Hower 411 
Howman,G.E.79,270 
Hubert 21, 22 
Hugh, Bp. 201 
Hughes, M. 645 
Hullock, Baron 78. 
Serjeant 178 
Hulme, J. 640 
Hume 270. ~ J. 271. 
Jas. 560 
——- Lord 204 
Hungerford 330 
Hunt 635. R. 644, 











T. 199 
Hunter 594. J. 80. 
R. E. 94 
Huntingdon 600 
Earl 228 
Hurd, F. 572 
Hurdis 502 
Hussey, J. 639 
Hutchins 187 
Hutchinson, A.A.H. 
175. B. 476. C. B. 
176. C.E. 463.C.M. 
477. Col.H.H. 366 
Hutchman, R. J. 465 
Hutton, L.560. W. 
M. 272 
I’Anson, M. 190 
Ibbetson, G. 645 
Iltingworth, S. 477 
Ilatt, E. 80. W. 80 
Ingilby, H. J. 272 
Ingram 332, 533, 
573. Dr.270. J.79 
Instan 224 
Inwood 489 
Iremonger, G, H.M 
368 





Jreton 514 

Irving, M. 639 

Islip 600 

Iturbide 268, 647 

Ives, A.640. T. 176 

Jackson, C. 189 G. 
C. 464. T.476 

Jacob, E. A. 640 

Jaggard 











Jaggard 114, bis 

Jalabert,!F, N. 572 

James, H. 644 

Jansen 393 

Janson, M. 643 

Janssen 116 

Jansz 341 

Jardine, Dr. 190 

Jebb, Dr. 79 

Jee, C. 368 

Jeffrey 196,197,435 

Jeffreys 546, 625. 
J. 272. J. E. 94. 
M. 272 

Jefton, W. 286 

Jekyll 78 

Jenkin, Miss 272 

Jenkyns, R. 270, 
367, 560 

Jenner512. Dr.544. 
E. L. 176. RF. 
176 

Jennings, P. 559. S. 
E. 80 


Jenyns, L. 79 

Jerram, C .S. 477, 
573 

Jewitt 286, 533 

John 472 

Johnson 170, 173. 
Dr. 386. Lieut. 
30. Lieut. C, 174. 
M. 94 

Johnston, Dr. 379. 
J.381. R. 320 

Jolles 115 

Jolley 113, 115, 116 
bis 


Jolliffe 208 

Jolly, M. 562 . 

Jones, Capt. 606. D. 
368. Sir F. 116. 
F.T.645. HJ. 270. 
J. 368, 586. M. 
368. R.113. T. 
$72. Sir W. 418 

— Lady H. R. 382 

Joseph, C. 476 

Joux, M. de 559 

Joy, M. 573, 590 

Juyme 363 

Juxon 502 

Kaye, J. 560 

Keene, C. E. 639. 
H. G. 80 

Keiffer 578 

Keigwin 98, 194 

Keith 172, 196. T. 
93. Lerd 373 


Kelley, A. P. 272 
Kellie, Earl 89 
Kelly, H. 461 
Kennedy,Lieut.-col. 

560. J. 381 
Kennoull, Earl 368 
Kent 25 
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Keppell; E. 8, 463 
Kepple 118 

Ker, J. 175 

Kerr, W. 285 

Kerry 272 
Kerswe!l, N. O. 640 
Key 118. Ald. 79 
Keys 


Kilpin, J; W. 94 

Kilvington, C. W. 
559 

Kinderley 127 

Kindersley, R. T. 
272, 464 

King 79, 573. A. S. 
559. E. 645. H. 
94, 502, 600 

Kingsmill, D. 189. 
E.K. 20. J. 80 

Kinnaird 440, 442 

Kirby 519. W. 520 

Kirkland, A. E. 189. 
T. 190 

Knell 113, 116 

Knevett, J. 272 

Knight 21, 175, 270. 
Dr. 403. C. 572. 
P. 164 

Knightley, A. 464 

Knolls 486 

Knox, Lieut.-col. J. 


Krergaron, Count 
370 
Krimaker 274 
, R. 463 
Lafayette, Mar. de 
561 


Laird, L. 645 
Lake 601. Adm. W. 
T. 79 
Lamber, A. 561 
Lambert 330, 559. 
C. 285 
Lambton, W. 560 
Lamont, D. 175 
Landon, W. B. 270 
Lane, Capt.H. 270. 
M. 285. R. 646 
Langham 98, 194, 
388, 414 
Langley, D. 190 
Langston, J. H. 80 
Langton 601 
Lansdowne, Marq. 
488, 627 
Lany, T. P. 80 
Larden, E, 464. G. 
C. 176 
Laroche, Lady 382 
Larway, M. 382 
Lateward, S. J. 272 
Latham, H. 176. 
Dr. P. M. 368 


Latour, Lieut.-gen. 
F. 266 


Laurence 573 
Lauriers, M. des 559 
Lavor 18 

Law 104. C.367. C. 


A. 

Lawrence, SirJ.517. 
W.L. 971 

Lawrie, A. 284, 477. 
J. 463 

Lawrymore 388 

Lawson, Lady C.573 

Layton 518 

Lazier, M. 453 

Lea 226, 227. 
519 

Leadam, H, 368 

Lear 559 

Le Blanc, W. 571 

Ledger 554 

Lee 388. A. 131. 
560, 572 

Leeke, C. 272 

Lees, H. 365 

Leeson, E. 381 

Lady C. 88 

Leeves 159 

Le Gentil 420 

Leigh 198 

——- Lord 85 

Le Keux 585, 537 

Lely 393 

Leman 115 

Lemon, Miss 271. 
A. 466 

Le Neve 304 

Lenn, Major E. 463 

Lennox, Lady G, 80 

Leoni 89 


J. 





Leverton, T. 381 

Llewellin, T. 94 

Lewis, A. 645, J. 
367 

Lewkenor 503 

Ley, Dr. 273, 274. 
H. 645. C.79 

Lichfield 409 

Lidster, J. 189 

Lightfoot 515 

Lignitz, Princess 
560 


Lilly 606 
Lindesay, Lieut.- 
col, P. 270 
Lindsay, R. 368 
Linton, A. 285 
Lipseomb, C. 176 
Littledale 635. C. 
B. 625. Sir J. 78 
Littleton 2 
Livingston 172 
Livingstone 173 


667 


Lloyd §10. Sir C, 
386. S. 272 
Liwyd 585 
Locker 113 
Lockhart, A. 176 
Lockler, R. 476 
Lockwood, J. 646 
Lockyer, E. 175. 
Major E. 463 
Loft, E. A. 285 


London, Bp. 546 
Long, C. J. 381. C. 
81. iJ. 560. Gen. 


R. B. 82, Lady 
C. 270 


Lengeaate, B. 470 


Lopez, Sir M. 637. 
S. 476 
Loubére 420 


J. Louis XIV. 555 


Louis XVIII. 266, 
561 

Lowe 114. Sir H. 
270. S. 464 

Lowry 582 

Lowth, Bp. 577 

Lowther, J. 564 

Luby, Dr. 284 

Lucas 2 

Lucy 518 

Lumley 117 

Lushington 503. Sir 
S. 185 

Lyde, K. 275 

Lygon, H. B. 271 

Lynch, A. H. 80 

Lynn, Lady M.T. B. 
368 


Lyon, Capt. 461 
Lyons 80 
Lysons 112, 165 
Lyster, H. 368 
Mabb 516 
Macartney, Ld. 418 
M‘Cartby, Sir C. 75, 
79 


M‘Cready 175 

M‘Culloch, Dr. 960. 
B. 475 

— E. 464. 
S. 464 


M acdonald 546. Col. 
13, 229, 366, 628, 
605 


M‘Donald 359. Ma- 
jor J. 366 

M‘Dowall, Col. 637. 
E. 272 


M‘Envoy, I. 640 
M‘Iver, S. 574 
Mackay, D. 639 
Mackenzie 172, 173. 
Sir G. 260. J, H. 


559 
M‘Kensie 











M‘Kensie 398 
Mackinnon 559 
Mackintosh, Sir J. 
547 
Macklin 470 
M‘Laine; Major H. 
364, 175 
Maclean 400 
M‘Michael, Dr. 559 
M‘Millan, G. D. 574 
Macnaghten, C. 271 
Macpherson 163. 
Maj.D.270. M.272 
Macquarie 277 
‘Madan, S$. 367 
Magens, M. 368 
Magnay 116, C€. J. 


Mazys, J. 475 
Mabon 76 
Maister, Col. 270 
Maitland, M. 272 
Majendie, H.W. 463 
Major, F. M: 972. 
J; F. 80 
Makin 200 
Male, J. 285 
Mallett, H. 80 
Malone; = 189° 
Man 3t4 
Seeateone R. 464 
neaatey, ft F.P. 176. 
P. 368 


Maintog hast, M. 
A. 464 
Mansef 477, 561 


Maneell, A. 573 
Matiset; W. 644 
arat 363 


Mariner 94 
a E. 06. 
G. 560 


Marlay 559 
Marlborough,Dake, 


465 
Martiott 462% J. 
286. OG. P. 79 
Marrow 510 
ye E. E. 176, 


Marsh 461, 546. J. 
93. M2 784. 
463. Lady, 47 

Marshall, Capt. W. 
175. S. 27h 

' Marten 388 

Martin, ©. 271 G. 
B.79: J.570. S. 


476 
Martindale, #4. 188, 
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— IC. $74, Milbarke, Miss 496 
W. 86 


Mather Gc. 274. 
J. 514 
Mattock, W. 190 
Mattocks, Mrs. 6¢ 
Mattress, 46% 
Matorm 543 
Maud, J. 984 
Maude, P. 465 
Maule 172 
Madiis, Aditi. 453 
Maunéell 424 
Maurice 197 
Mauritius 448 
Maurocordate 73, 
465 
Maxwelt 172 
May, M. 285 
Maydwell, A. 477 
Mayne, J. T. 639 
Maye 19. E. 368 
Maze, M. 80 
Mead; Dr. 357 
Meade, £.366, R. 


J. 463 
Meadows, P. 477 


Mecheleff, M. 555 
Medley, S. 271 
Medwin, Capt. 359, 
450, 546 
Meerman 3857 
ee amy BS Q77 
Melburne, Lé. 492 
Melfort 9 
Mehingen, Dr.J.465 
Melville, Lady LL. 


271 
Meret, ¢, M. 571 
Mepham 600 
Mercier 462 
Meredith, A. 190 
Mereditts, R. 464 
Mereweather,J. 699 
Merreweather,d.270 
Mertens 158 
Metcalfe, Miss 286. 
F.79.J. 27%. 8.572% 
Meyrick, Dr. 209, 
210,211,226, 284, 
296, 389, 484, 496 
Miaulis, Aditi. 458 
Michell 21. B. 639 
Mickle 280 
Micktem, T. 189 
Middleétet, Dr. 357. 
C. 80. H. 560, FS. 
T. 115; 176, 114. 
411, 412 Str 
144 


Midmote 308 
Miers, J: N. - 
Miles 547. 

W. 175 


Mill, 417; 418,420. 


W. H. i89 


Millbank 204 
Millengen 396 
Millet 510, 698. EB. 


272, .F. 478. 


Milne, J. 559 
Mmer 559. Dt. 236 
Milnes, J. Ly 640, 


R. 645 


Milroy, A. H. 973 


or 380. Ld. 


Milward, B. 639 


Minnitt, Mrs. 644 


Mirandi, Count 478 
Mirehouse, T. H. 79 


Missi ade 80 
Mitchell 573. B. 
367. J. 272 


Sones Je 506 306 
Maltbeone Lieut. 

Money, E. M. 563 

Monkhouse; C, 94. 
G. 175 

Monoze 447 

Monto, E. M. 176 

Monson, T. 176 


Montacute 600 
——_ Madam 


Montage, A. B.S. 
mietens 
985 


de 
Montfdueor 110 
Montgomery 197 
Montmerfency 579° 


Moody, C. 284 €. 
286 


Moore 435. Capt. 
C. S: 368 
G. 476. J. 284. 
P.W. 84. S.640 
+ Ld. H.S. 464 
Morandi, Mad. 478 
More 336, 594. Sir 
T. 353 
Moreton, J. 80 
Morgan, E. 477. 
G. 370. HM. 640, 
Morgell, T.R. 368 
Moriee, E.972 
Morlainceurt; E. D. 
640 ‘ 
” Morley 126; 50? 
Morpeth, Vise. 559 
Mérrice, 3. 984 
Morris 119. 3.176. 
W. 306. . 








Moffison 418, 510. 
Dr. 389. A.C. 284 

Mortimer; J. 475. 
T. 57t 


Mosley, A.M. 464 
Moss 127, 304. T. 


200 
Moulden, M, 80 
Moulson 412 
Moves 174 533 
174 
Madie, G. D. 272 


‘Munday 114, 115 


Mundy 114 
Munster, Count 560 
Munter, 155, 156 


464 
Marry, E. 368 
Musgrave 98. Dr. 
400. Sit P. 560 
Mydelton, Sir H. 
415 


Mynter 519 
Nairn 173 
~~ Arch. 541. B, 


Neale, E464 Sir 
H. 17%. H. J. 


47 
Neate, Misé A. 474 
Neck, T. 477 
Nedbam, W. T. 645 
Neill 590 
Nelson 170: J. 279. 
T. 270 
Lady 461 
Neth 2 
0 476, 
i 





Nesfteld 557 
Nettleship, s. 272 
Nevile, 


Nevill, Bp. ‘208. W. 
272 

Neville, Sir G. 590. 
Lady 3. 463. 


Newbold, A. 560 
Newcastle, Duke467 
Newcome, T. 559 
ae ges Sir R. 


Newell 585 

Newington, E. 368 

Newmaw {7. 388. 
Miss 97). C. 368. 
J. 381, 639. Ww. 
510. 

Newtoén, W.J. 639 

Nichol, Sir J. 186 

Nichols, J. 98, 128. 
414, 518. J. B. 


368 
Nicolas, N: Bi. 566 
Nieols, 























rw ea 


Necdilen Medasset 
Noble 510. E. 190 
Noel, S. + 


Nerie, 100" 


North, G, 357 
a Lord 91 
Northeole,H.M. 639 
Norton, J. 189 
Nowell, Adm. 372 
Nugent, L. E. 560 
Oates 398, 599 
O'Connell 556 
O'Connor, J. 94 
®’Donnel, Gen. 266 
Offer 332 
Ogden, C.R. 176 
Ogle, A. 463. J.W. 
272 
Okeover, C. G. 368 
Okes 115, 116, 117 
oe Gen. 268 
Old, W. 188 
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89 Papillon 475 

Pardo, E. 94 

Pares, T. baa 

Parish, W. 175 

Park, Just.105, 546, 
J. 17 i 4 Sir AP A. 
78, 200, 367 

Parke 639 

Parker 199 





392 
Parkhurst 412,413, 
C, 381 
Parkinson, J. 644 
Parks, G. 570 
Parnell, M. 464 
Parr, F. H.272. J. 
0.79 
Parry, Capt. 469, 
549. G.M. 529. 


Parsons 18 
Fusion, Col. 463 
Passereni 89 
Paterson, Maj. 270 
Patra de Campaig- 
nio 640 
Patrick 542 


Oldershaw, J.570 Patten 199, 308 
Oliver, W. 367 Paulet, M. H. 465 
Olivier, ~- 367 Payne 98, 126, 580. 
Orde, A. 64 E. 382 
Orford it, ‘S73. J. Peach, N. W. 971 
a0 Peacock 126 
Orleans, Duke 599 = Pearce, E. S. 560 
Ormerod 20 Pearson 580. Dr. 
Ormromie, Lord 637 472 
Orton 519 Pechell, F. K. 176 
Ossury, Earl 461 Pedro 392 
Otridge, J.382 —Peel, R. 463. W367 
Ortiey, Col. 645. J. Peele 113 
B. 368. Capt. P. Peers, C.270 
560 Pegiar, J. 368 
Oudney 222 Pelham, Mrs. 461 
Ousetey 495 Pell, L. 560. J. 60U 
Oven., Capt. J.175 Pellet, Dr. S. 571 
Overbury 393 Pemberton 114 
Overton, 8.175 W. Penne 18 
571 Penney 19 
Owen, Mrs. 189. D. Here Be 414 
503. H. 463. J. Penrose, T. T. 97° 
188. Captain L. Pepper 368 
368 Percival, C. 188 
Pack 351 Percy 29 
Packe a4 Peregrine, Dr. 974 
— Perigal 93 
Pa » H. 627 Perkins, 452. Lieut. 
Palmer 393. C.570. 372 J.B.176 
R. 359. W. 270, Perrier, C.360 
285, 381 Perry, J. 93. M. 282 
Patnpin, Miss 382  Persico 119 
ad 488 Peters, C. 9% L.C. 


Panne 368 


646 














669 
Petre, E. 69 Proby. 317 
Petty J.589 
Phelps, W. dares Proctor, 519 
WW, 271 Prosser, E. 190 
Phillimore 546, 625 Protheroe 464 
Philips, R. 19 Prustia, King of, 
Phillips 564. €.574 560 
E.L.M. 27% H. Prynne 387 
&. 271. - 5. 17, 19, , Bp. 909 
94, 644. J.F. 571. Puleston, A. 478 
Ke L.367  Paltney f96 
Picard, 163 Purcell, R. 560 
Pidding, M. B. 645. Purviance, A. 176 
Pierrepont 518,519 Purvis, E. 47@ 
Piggott, E. 80 J. Pursive 115 
368 Putnam, Gen. R. 
Pigot, $. 573 574 
Pigott, 546. J.H.S. Quick 86 
175 ieke, A. 639 
Pilgrim, J. E. 93 abbits, C. 464 
Pinfold, T. 190 Radclyffe 208 
. Pinkard 106 Radford, A. 570. W. 
Pirnier 189 576 
Pitman 46%. J.639 Raffles, Sir T.S. 169 
Pitt, 91, 274 Ragusa, Duke 266 
Place, De ta 461 Raite, C. 272 
Platt 638. E.189 Raleigh 388, 491 
Pleston, 'L. 60 Ralph 286. Bp. 502 
Plumer, M. 640 Rameden, G. C, 175 
Plammer, E. 272 W. 270, 495 
Poki, Madam 273 =—- Randall, E. 640 
Pole, Cardinal, 599. Randolph 577 
Cc. R. 639. E. Ranking, «. 640 
1828 Raven, T. 640 
Pollen, G. P.B. 560 Raw, J.J. 571 
Pollock, F, 560 Rawlinson, J. 639 
Pond 547 Rawson, T. 371 
Poniatowsky 1.9% Rayner, J..94 
Ponsonby 590 Raynsford, 5. 573 
Poole 495 Raynton 412 
Pooley 571 Read, 559. W. an 
Porte 577. Mrs. Reade, Lieut. Col 
Sie T. 464 
inn Miss 176 Reed, Migs 560 
Porter, A. 573 Rees, J, 38) 
Pott, Archd. 79 Reeve, TF. 188 
Potts, = Reeves, J. — 
Povey, F. 190 Reid, J, 
Powell 3¢8. A.176 Reitey, = A. de 
B.272. J:T.640. 
T. 477 Reinusd, M. 166 
Powlett, Maj. Gen. Remjngtou, Lady 
T. 645 A- 4571 
Pratt, 386, 4:5 Repnell 79 
Prentis, E. 640 Reporden, Miss 640 
Prescott, F. 176 Repton 234 
Prest, J. 286 all, FP. 645 
Preston, J. 271 ins, M. 272 
Priaux, J. M. 176 eves - 
Price, D. 284. E. Reynell 324 
93, 586. F. 639, ‘Reynolds, Sir J. 88, 
H. 640. L. 399 V.S. 273 
Prichard, Dr. 16%, Rhodes 116, 117. 
622 : J. W. 639 
Pring, G. 476 Rhodie, A. M. 80 
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Rice 236. G, 465 

Richards 270. Dr. 
175.\C.M. 189. M. 
A. 271 

Richardson 79, 386. 
S.2 F.94. L. 
464. Capt.W.367 

Richman, H. I. 558. 
639 

Richmond, Duke 
5 


99 
Ridding, G. H. 271 
Riddle, A. 570 
Ridge, G. 478 
Ridout 562 
Rigaud, P. 559 
Ripley, C. 647 
Ripper 520 
Ritchie, W. 477 
Rivers 519. Le M. 
285 
Rizzio 196 
Robart 488 
Roberts 114, 588. 
E. 586. M. 476. 
T. 570 
Robertson420.Arch. 
560. J.A. 176. 
L, L, 278 
Robespiere. 363 
Robins, G. 637 
Robinsour 546, 625. 
Bp. 577. A. R. 
478. . Sir J. 517. 
M. 640. R.80 
Lady 190 
Robson, R.S. 639 
Rochford, Earl 26 
Rocke, J. 188 
Rockingham, Mar- 
chioness 89 
Rockliffe, F. 93 
Rodie, Gen. 75 
Roe, W. S. 640 
Roeswyss, E. 190 
Rolleston, J. 475 
Rollison, T, 382 
Roscoe 382 
Rose, C.175. G. 443 
Ross, Capt. 551. A. 
560. J.464. Capt. 
J. 385. . J.T. 463. 
Rossi, H. 272 
Rethschild, M. 564 
Rothwell, A. E. 560 
Rouch, F. 559 
Row, A.271 ~ 
Rowe 286. H.284.Sir 
H. 114. J. 409, 
600. M.A. 464 
Rowland, 110. Hi 
476 
Rowlandson,M. 380° 
Rowley L. 368 
Royds, E. 271 
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Royle, M.A. 464 

Rudd, E. 640 

Rudge 236 A. E. 
639 

Rush, M. 477 

Russell, C. 464. W. 


493 

Russell, Lord G.W. 
463 

Rust 520. E. 463 


Ruth 196 
Ruxton, J. 567 
yan 543 
Sackville, Sir R. 497 
Sadler 365. Sir R. 
201 


Sage, M. 478 

St. Barbe, R. F. 175 

St. George 304 

St. John, Lady 270. 
C. W. 464 

St. Quintin, A.C. 80 

St. Richard 502 

Salmon, W. 176 

Salt 628 

Saltero 89 

Salwey, A. 176 

Sandeman,H.F. 464 

Sanderson, Captain 
464 


Sandilands,G.P. 640 
Sandon, S. 640 
Sandys, T. 560 
Sanford 397 
Saumarez, R. 79 
Saunders, J. 464 
Saunderson, Lady 
M. 560 
Savage 291 
Saxton, J. 284 
Sayer 564. A. 571 
Scales 503 
Scaliger 447 
Scargill, W.P. 640 
Scarlett 558, 638. 
R. C. 176 
Scarning 510 
Schefflin 358 
Scheremeteff, Count 
555 
Schoeffer 341, 342 
Schoene, G. F. 571 
Schroter 163 
Scobell, G. 477 
Scorocold 602 
Scott,A.272 E.640. 
3.561. SirW. 232, 
127, 96 
Scripps, W. 574 
Sebright 396 
Seffrid 502 


‘ Segar 226 
“Selby, W. 190 


*Belden 502, 601 
le, Lady E. 561 


Selion, W. M. 572 
Sellwood, H. 94 
Serey, F. 640 
Sessini, G. 465 
Seton, 172, 173 
Seward 18 
Seymour 98, 486. 
477. J.H. 367 
Shabott 460 
Shack, Baron de 647 
Shaddick, M. 381 
aftesbury, Lad 
C.B. 368 . 
Shakeshaft, L. 381 
Sharp 286 
Sharpe, J. 571 
Sharpley 590 
Shaw, H. 284 
Sheale 482 
Shebbeare 396, 580 
Sbeckleton 96 
Sheepshanks, G.175 
Shelbuery 388 
Shelburne 400 
L. 488 
Shelley 450 
Shephard, J. 176 
Shepherd, J. W. 87 
478 
Sheppard 417, 592. 
B. 189, 382. H. 
572 


Sherley 388 
Sherlock 577 





‘Sherwood 94 


Shew 18 
Shiel 556 
Shiffner G. 367 
Shober! 22 
Shore, J. 393 
Shorland 18 
Short, J.T. 80 
Shovell 399 
Shrubb, A. 368 
Shuldham, Lord 368 
Shuttleworth 198. 
P. N. 559 
Siddons, Mrs. 88 
Sidebottom, S. 575 
Sidmouth, Lord 471 
Simpson,A. 93. Cap, 
G. 478. J. 382, 
463. L. 285 
Sinclair, J. 640. Sir 
J. 194 
Skelton, E. 560 
Skepper, A. B. 560 
Skerrett 285 
Skilton, W.R. 271 
Skinner, C. 477 
Skipwith 640 
Skirving 398 
Skurray 332 
Slade, J. 380 
Slingsby, C, 270 





Sloane, D. 189 
Smallbones, R. 215 
Smart, 127. M.S. 
189 
Smirke 235 
Smith 462, 476,482, 
539. . 504, 
C. 564, 640. E. 
272,644. E.L. 
381. G. E. 560. 
G. F. 368. H.175 
271. H. M. 645. 
J. 260, 639. J. B. 
79, 367. J. H. 
79. R. 272, 628. 
R. P. 559. 8. 
176. T. 571. T. 
M. 80. W. 105, 
308, 517 
Smurthwaite,  T. 
189 
Smyrke, H. 94 
Smyth, Bp. 307. 
464. T. 601 
Snodham 412 
Soady, S. 284 
Soane 490, 492 
Sobieski 323 
Somerset, A. W, F. 
a Major H. 
9 


Duke, 98 
Earl, 114 
Somerville, T. 469 
Sophia Matilda, 
Princess 270 
Sotheby 69, 482 
Southby, E. 93 
Southey 438 
Southwell, E. 463 
Sparke, G. H. 79 
Sparkes, G. 645 
Sparrow, N. 573 
Spawforth, Col.478 
Spedding, P. 308 
Spence, W. 464 R. 
284 . 
Spencer, C. 368 J. 
465. W. 188 
Spenser, E. 20 
Spice 126 
Spilsbury, F.G. 640 
Splidt, M. 271 
Spooner 558 
Spry 79. J.H. 559 
Squire 116 ; 
Stable, M. C. 640 
Stace, W. 367 
Stacey, T. 271 
Stacpoole 68, 450 
Stafford, J. S. 175 
Standert, H. C. 366 
Stanhope 544. Col. 
73. J.S.270 
Stanley, Sir J. 492 
Stapyltun, 


J. 

















Stapylton, D. 368. 
~ §. 464 


Starbuck 273 
Starkie, 20, 21 
Steel, M. 285 
Stein, G. J. 176 
Steinkopft 158 
Stephen 487 
Stepbens, R. 367 
Stephenson316.Ma- 
jor 367. -C. A. 
176 
Sternhold 386 
Steuart, Mrs. 572 
Stevens, R.S. 271. 
T. 478. T. N. 
272. W.376 
Stevenson, C. 80. 
C. B.176 
Stewart 177 Maj. 
H.79. T.574 
Still, J. 367 
Stillingfleet, M. 190 
Stirling 542 
Stock, E. 476 
Stockdale, G.M.574. 
M. 381 
Stocker, C.W. 639 
Stodart, M. 474 
Stoddart, E. 272 
Stokes 80 
Stoop 516 
Stopford, Capt. T. 
647 


Story 477, 502. Bp. 
126. A.M. 639 

Stothard 536, 537 

Stowe 387 

Stowell, Lord, 76, 
234 

Stower 539 

Strahan 617 

Strange, Lord 198 

Strangeford bis 566 

Stratford 600 

Streatfield, H. 368. 
R. 271 

Strickland, T. 640 

Strong 18 

Struve, J. H. 640 





Stukeley, 209, 210, 
211 


Sturt 117 

Sturmy 224 

Sumner, C. V. H. 
465 

Sundius, W. P. 93 

Surrey, Earl 82 

Surtees 202 

Sussex, Duch. 88 

Sutherland173. Col. 
75, 364 

Sutton 520. Mrs. 
476. F.O. 46 


Index to 


Swabey, M. 639 
Swainson, J.T. 645 
Swan, C. 176. H. 
94. R. 639 bis 
Swinburne 102 
Swinnerton 114 
Sydney 600 
Sykes 579 
Symes,Col. 74. Gen. 
87. R.H. 188 
Symonds, H. 175 
Tailor, 87 
Talman, M. 80 
Tambroke Iban 87 
Tankerville 89 


Tanner 603 

Tasker J. 382 

Tate 386 

Tatham, 514, 515, 
516, 517 

Fanbman 515 

Taylor 126.A.94,235. 

176, 189. H. 

367. J. 271,413. 
M. L.464. M.M. 
80. R. 595. S. 
559. T.G. 286 

Teed, F. M. 189 

Tegart, E. 284 

Tempest, F. P. 271 

Templeman, P. 94 

Tenducci 89 

Terrill 388 


Terrington 573 
Tettersall 424 
Theobald 519 
‘Thesau, Mad.de 561 
Thomas, Lieut. Col. 
639. B.477 C. 
381. E.647. J. 
414, 645. S.381 
Thompson 76, 120, 
S. 382. W. 200 
Thomson, T. 574 
Thonylow 519 
Thorley, E. 272 
Thornton, W. T. 81 
Thorpel 14, 296, 579 
Thornbill, Col. 264 
Thorwaldson 484 
Throughton, J. 640 
Thurlow, E. 367 
Lord 375 
Thursby, W. 368 
Thwaites 558 
Thynne, Sir J, 330 
Tibbett 543 
Tickell 88 
Tierney 488 
Tilledado 207, 312 
Tippen, T. 93 
Titchburn 514 
Tobin 94 
Toffin, L. 573 
Toll, A. 284 
Tomkins 19 








Names, 


Tomkinson, H, 971 
Toplis, J. 367 
Torrens, J.475 
Torrians, J.P, 382 
Torrington,M.S.368 
Toundrow, E. 286 
Townshend 2 
Townsend, G. 476. 
T. 572 
Traherne, G, 271 
Tranter, T. 573 
Travers, C. 368 
Trayton 497 
Tredecroft, R. 176 
Trefasio, G. R. W. 


79 
Tremayne, W. 381 
Trench, Col. 76 
Trevor, G. R. 566. 
L. 465 
Trew, W. 284 
Tripp, J. 272 
Trollope, C. 477 
Trotman, F. 94 
Trotter, K. 464 
Trumbull 534 
Tuam, Abp. 460 
Tubb, W. 94 
Tucker, J. 548 
Tufton 497 
Turner, Col. C. 79. 
C. 561. G. 559, 
J. 562. J. M. 271, 
559. W.80, 573 
Turnour, G. 188 
Turvile, T. F. 572 
Tuson, A. 286 
Tutty, F. 94 
Tyers 559 
Tymms 312, 396 
Tyrone, Earl 280 
Tyrwhitt, R. P. 464 
Tysen 482 
Tyson 129. J. 464 
Tytler, F. 547 
Upeott 386, 387 
Uppill, G. 559 
Urquhart,W.A. 367 
Uvedale 8 


Valentine, W. 463 
Vandenburgh, M. 
189 


Vansittart 471. W. 
175 

Vardy, E. 188 

Vaughan, B. 176. C, 
464. J. 367 

Vavasor 114 

Vavasour, Lady J, 
284 

Vazie 382 

Veel, K. 368 

Venables 118 

Verbelle, C. 27 

Vergil, P. 401, 405 

Vernon 573. Lord 


671 


G. V. 466. J.G. 
560. W. V, 271 
Vigor, C. 272 
Villers, W. 367,478 
Villiers 116 
Vincent, Dr. 562. E. 
176. M. 476 
—— Earl 373 
Vindeline 447 
Vinor 388 
Visme, A. 271 
Vittari 534 
Vivian, Sir H: 364 
Vizard 286 
Wade, A. 272 
Wadjee 223 
Wagner, H. M. 79 
Wakefield, R. 231 
Wales, Pr’ss Ch.270 
Walker, A.175. E. 
P. 573. F. 645. T. 
270 
Wall 79. F. 573. S. 
560 


Wallack 462 
Waller, Sir W. 424 
Wallington 387,515 
Wallis, Capt. 633. J. 
482. J. W. 368.M. 
565 
Walsh, J. 571 
Walsingham 405 
Wansey 505 
Warburton 617 
Ward 88, 389. S.A. 


272 
Warde 482. K. 562 
Wardrop, A. 272 
Ware, R. 94. T. 189 
Warltire 504 
Warnett 388 
Warr, Lord dela 502 
Warren 559. J. 571. 
L. 464 
Warton, Dr. 85 
Warwick, Earl 594 
Wasey, E. H. 190 
Washington 87, 358 
Wastie, A. 93 
Watkins, C. F. 80. 
M. 286. S. 284 
Watson, C. 176. M. 
971. P. 557. S. 
L. 381. T. 188 
Watts, Sir J. 114 
Waud 584 
Wayvet, J. 475 
Wayland, A. 80 
Web 113 
Webbe 542 
Webber, Miss 466. 
H. S. 368 
Weber 462 
Webster 117, 304. 
Dr. 127 
Weld 114 
Weller, 
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* Weller, Dr. 559 
Wellesley, Dr, 291, 
293 


Wellington 18, 19 
Wells 209, 230, 21 L 
R 569 


Welsh, J. Ss. 368 
Wentworth 199, J. 
272 


Wesley, C. 560 
West 113. Sir A. 
559. L, 188, §, 
571. T. 465 
—— Lady G.32 
Westenra, M.A. 27} 
Westmaeott 552 
Westreenan, Baron 
164 
Wharton 606. T,.639 
Wheatley 573 
Wheeler, V. 80 
Wheelwright, V.80 
Whitaker, Dr, 411 
Whitby 196 
Whiteburch, J. 176 
White, C, C, 176, S. 
972, 570, 572. W. 
510 


Whiting 515 
Whitmore 413 
Whittaker, G,B.116 


Index to Names; and Plates. 


Wickham 293 

Wicklow, Countess 
560 

Wiffen 543 

Wigg, J. 571 

Wigram, M. 270 

Wilbraham, A. 640. 
E. 374 

Wilding 388 

Wilford 421, 505 

Wilkes, J, 400. RB. 

3 


9 
Wilkie, T. 476 
Wilkin 194 
Wilkins, G. 79, T.92 
Wilkinson 462, 520, 
F. A, 79- T. 645 
Williams 75,82,442. 
Dr.272. A,80,94, 
617. D. A. 559. 
E. 382. R. 971, 
640. W. 475. W. 
M.559 
Williamson 106 
Wilmot, LadyE.367 
——— Lord 494 
Wilshere, W. 285 
Wilson 174, 397, A. 
393. C. A. 272. D. 
175, 646. E, 80. 
H. 272, 
R.C. 272, T. 206. 


J. 38). 


W. 79 bie, 175 
Wilton, J. 176 
~~— Earl 188 
Winand 358 
Winchester, BpA6} 
Wing, J. 270 
Wingfield, J. D.559 
Winpenny, J. 189 
Winstanley, G. 368 
Winter, C. 640. N. 

571, R.175, T. 

477 
Witham, C. 176 
Witsen, M. 164 
Wittmar 577 
Wodehouse, Major 

N. 30 


Wolvey 509 
Wood 505. E. 574. 
F. 560. G. G39. 
J. 270, 646. S.388 
Woodgate, A, 271 
Wuods 500 
Woodham, W, 645 
Woodward, J.T. 477 
Woollcome, G. 79 
Woolley, Mrs, 645 
Woolmer 129, 580, 
606 
Woolrich 307 
Woormonde 620 
Wordsworth 68, 438 


Worsley, T. 463 
Worthington, M. A. 


80 
Woulfe 556 
Wray 542. J..367 
Wren, SirC.217,218 
Wrench, C, 284 
Wrottesley 88 
Wright 116, 270, 
559. E. 640. Sir 
E. 413. H. E. 271 
Wulstan 201 
Wyatt 583. T. 368 
Wylie, C. 368 
Wyndham 98 
Wynkyn 358 
Wynn, H. W.W,270 
yvill, C. 176 
Ximenes 404 
Yates 638 
ere 194 
erbury, J. 478 
Yonge, W.J, 272 
York, Duke?79,546, 
559 
Young 644. Dr. 482, 
560. Gen. 401. 
Capt.C. 286. E.W. 
46). F.461. Capt. 
J. 284. R. 495. T. 
495. Sir W. L. 575 





INDEX To tHe PLATES. 


Those marked * are Vignettes, printed with the Jetter-press. 


Camden Town Chapel, Middlesex 489 
* Cannon, Ancient, at Ghent 3 
Cieves, Anne of, supposed residence of 


497 


Dartington Church, co. Durham 201 
Farnworth Church, co. Lancaster 105 


Her 


eford Cathedral, North Porch of 9 
* Hungerford, Sir T. portrait of 831 


* Ide Hill Chapel, Kent 577 
*Lamb Rew, Chester 586 


Porteus, Bp. tomb of 577 
ves, ancient, supposed to repre- 
sent the Trinity, the faee of Christ, or 


St. John’s Head in a Charger 209. 


Tewkesbury Abbey 305 
Southam House, co. Gloucester 395 
Southover Church, Sussex 497. Old House 


at jbid. 


illing fleet's Monumeni, in St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly 113 


*Longo-Bardic Monument in Natfield 
Church 581 

Louis XVIII. portrait of 297 

Malmesbury Abbey, ancient doorway of 
305 

* Nutfield Church, Longo-Bardic Monu- 
ment in 581 

* Peet House, co. Lancaster 307 


Tewksbury Abbey, sculptured figures in 
305 


Tomb of Bp. Porteus 577)" 

Trinity, sculptures supposed to repre- 
sent 809 

*Uchfield Rocks, Sussex 593 

Wolsey, Cardinal, portrait of 401 

Yeovil Church, co. Somerset 17 
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